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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


LUDWIG,  one  of  the  biographers  and  essayists 
of  the  new  school  who  turn  out  literary'  products 
as  a  factory  turns  out  quick-selling  commodities,  denies 
that  the  Dollar  is  America's  god,  and  says,  "All  Americans 
work."  He  sees  all  Americans  busy  and  concludes,  in 
that  happy,  careless  fashion  of  his,  that  all  are  working. 

I  T  is  true  that  no  people  are  so  busy  as  the  people  of  the 
•*•  United  States.  They  may  be  doing  nothing  save  run- 
ning around  in  circles,  but  they  are  in  a  constant  feverish 
stateof  excitement  which  Mr.  Ludwig  mistakes  for  "work." 
They  may  be  doing  nothing  save  speculating  on  the  ex- 
changes, selling  real  estate,  buying  or  exchanging  auto- 
mobiles, entertaining,  getting  up  social  functions,  receiv- 
ing and  exchanging  social  calls—  all  busy,  it  is  true  enough, 
but  doing  nothing  to  add  to  the  world's  store  of  wealth. 

TT17E  need  to  remember  the  real  meaning  of  "work." 
*  •  Work  means  the  production  of  wealth.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  one  quarter  of  the  people  in  this 
country  who  are  so  desperately  busy  produce  no  wealth 
at  all.  This  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business;  it  is  true  of  the  young  sales- 
men in  stock  and  bond  houses;  it  is  true  of  more  than  half 
of  the  lawyers;  more  than  half  of  the  politicians;  and  many 
other  classes  who  could  be  named.  They  do  not  work 
at  all,  in  the  sense  that  work  is  the  production  of  wealth. 
They  do  not  conserve  the  production  of  wealth  ;  they  per- 
form no  useful  service. 


OOME  of  the  occupations  of  these  classes,  swollen  far 
fJ  beyond  their  due  proportions,  have  their  limited  field 
of  usefulness.  A  stenographer,  who  works  for  a  book- 
maker who  takes  bets  on  the  races,  is  not  idle,  but  she 
cannot  be  said  to  "work,"  for  what  she  is  doing  adds  no 
more  to  the  sum  total  of  wealth  than  does  the  layer  of 
odds  who  pays  her  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  chauf- 
feur who  drives  the  car  of  the  landlord  who  derives  his 
income  from  the  land  values  that  other  people  create  does 
nothing  more  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  world  than  does 
his  employer. 


treatment  of  land  as  private  property  stands  the 
whole  economic  structure  on  its  apex  to  the  degree 
that  certain  functions  are  magnified  out  of  all  true  pro- 
portions, certain  other  functions  suffer  dislocations,  and 
instead  of  the  energies  of  the  people  being  bent  to  the 
production  of  wealth,  we  witness  vast  numbers  engaged 
in  occupations  the  aim  of  which  is  to  divert  to  their  own 
pockets  the  wealth  already  produced.  And  it  is  because 
this  diversion  is  at  once  more  easy  and  more  profitable 
than  actual  production  that  so  many  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent men  work  at  it.  And  superficial  thinkers  like  Herr 
Ludwig,  seeing  how  busy  they  are,  think  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  "workers." 

IT  is  curious,  the  misunderstandings  that  surround  the 
-•-  word  "work."  Here  is  a  story  of  a  hold-up  in  Brook- 
lyn reported  in  the  papers.  Two  slick  young  bandits 
enter  a  store  and  line  up  the  occupants  against  the  wall. 
They  are  forced  to  yield  up  their  money  and  valuables. 
One  of  them  is  asked  what  he  does  for  a  living,  and  re- 
plies that  he  keeps  a  little  tailoring  and  clothes-pressing 
establishment  across  the  street.  The  sixty-five  dollars 
in  his  possession  are  immediately  transferred  to  the 
pockets  of  the  bandits.  Two  others  confess  that  they  are 
clerks  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  few  dollars  taken 
from  them  are  handed  back,  the  bandits  explaining  that 
they  do  not  want  to  take  anything  from  those  who  "work 
for  a  living." 


V  our  suspicions  are  that  these  young  bandits  were 
not  bandits  at  all,  but  some  sort  of  political  econo- 
mists, or  social  researchers  who  pursue  their  occupations 
under  the  guise  of  hold-up  men.  For  to  no  other  than 
muddled  students  of  political  economy,  or  labor  unionists 
who  think  of  workers  only  as  those  who  work  for  wages, 
would  it  occur  that  the  man  who  runs  a  tailoring  estab- 
lishment does  not  work  for  a  living.  Robin  Hood,  Claude 
Duval,  and  Jesse  James  were  accustomed  to  rob  the  rich 
and  give  to  the  poor,  but  they  did  not  know  of  any  such 
fine  politico-economic  distinctions  as  these  young  Brook- 
lyn bandits.  Hence  our  suspicions  that}'  they  were  not 
what  they  pretended  to  be. 


w 


E  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  we  said  in  our  last 
issue  regarding  the  changing  attitude  of  Socialism 
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and  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Norman  Thomas,  and  what 
it  forecasts.  In  the  pages  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
number  of  communications  from  friends  of  the  movement 
who  have  hastened  to  contribute  their  voices  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

ET  us  insist  to  those  who  take  issue  with  us  that  we 
1—*  are  not  defending  the  claims  of  extreme  Socialism. 
We  are  only  in  favor  of  such  Socialism  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  conserve  individual  rights.  Where  there  is 
no  other  way  of  protecting  the  individual  against  the  ex- 
tortions of  monopoly,  then  let  the  government,  either 
by  ownership  or  regulation,  exercise  those  powers  for  which 
government  is  ordained.  Under  the  Single  Tax  there  will 
be  few  such  emergencies  for  action  by  city,  state  or  nation. 
Nor  would  we  quarrel  with  temporary  expedients  while 
we  wait  —  and  work  for—  the  coming  of  that  era  of  freedom 
in  which  natural  opport  unities  are  free  to  industry.  Labor 
laws,  factory  laws,  old  age  pensions,  even  if  provided  for 
out  of  current  taxes,  are  legislative  expedients  with  which 
it  is  fruitless  to  quarrel. 

r  I  ''HE  extreme  doctrinaire  position  has,  we  are  con- 
•••  vinced,  done  us  no  good.  The  Single  Tax  will  settle 
most  if  not  all  of  these  questions,  but  at  a  time  when  cer- 
tain evils  can  be  ameliorated,  we  make  unnecessary  enmity 
by  a  narrow  antagonism.  And  after  all  adjustments  must 
precede  settlement.  It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  nothing 
is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right  —  and  that  is  true.  But 
few  questions  are  settled  at  once.  Experiment  must  pre- 
cede demonstration.  If  old  age  pensions,  for  example, 
were  the  general  practice  of  the  states  the  revenue  for  their 
payment  would  soon  cease  to  be  derived  from  current 
taxes.  Logic  would  point  to  the  true  source  of  such  pay- 
ment. The  same  impulse  of  humanitarianism  that  had 
helped  to  build  up  such  a  universal  pension  system  would 
naturally,  we  think,  turn  to  those  values  that  are  created 
by  the  community  and  attach  to  land.  And  our  busi- 
ness —  and  indeed  our  opportunity  —  would  be  to  indicate 
this  true  source. 


brilliant  correspondent  who  appears  also  as  our 
critic  —  Mr.  Edward  White,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
rather  misses  the  point.  The  argument  is  largely  irrele- 
vant, for  we  are  not  arguing  for  Socialism  —  certainly  not 
for  Marxism.  We  are  as  much  of  an  individualist  as  our 
clever  Kansas  City  friend.  But  it  is  a  condition  not  a 
theory  that  confronts  us.  Here  is  a  great  party  coming 
in  our  direction.  The  possibility  —  not  at  all  remote  — 
is  that  it  may,  under  the  new  leadership,  espouse  our  cause. 
What  then  should  be  our  attitude?  Such  an  advocacy 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  minimize  much  of  what  the 
Socialist  party  has  hitherto  stood  for.  Our  question  is 
so  transcendingly  important  that  it  naturally  dwarfs  every 
other  proposal,  mainly  because  it  resolves  the  difficulties 


which  these  proposals  are  intended  to  cure.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly arouse  such  an  army  of  antagonism  that  every 
Socialist  speaker  and  advocate  will  have  all  he  can  do  to 
combat  the  new  opposition.  Every  other  question  will 
take  a  subordinate  position.  The  party  will  lose  some  of 
its  soi  dizant  followers  but  it  will  gain  a  host  of  new  ad- 
herents, and  lose  none  of  those  who  know  their  Socialism. 

To  the  Man  in  the  Street* 

NO  doubt  you  have  wondered  why  wages  are  low, 
rents  high  and  men  and  women  unemployed,  why 
people  are  forced  to  live  in  slums  and  millions  are  slaugh- 
tered in  war.  Well  there's  a  reason  for  such  evils;  they 
don't  just  happen,  and  a  man  named  Henry  George  who 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  tells  us 
why  they  happen  and  the  remedy  for  low  wages,  high  rent, 
unemployment,  slums,  war,  etc.,  and  it  does  not  require  a 
college  education  to  understand  the  remedy.  Henry 
George  says  that  it  is  labor  applied  to  land  that  produces 
all  wealth  including  the  necessaries  of  life  (such  as  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.)  The  following  question  now  arises, 
WThy  is  it  that  labor,  the  producer  of  all  wealth,  suffers 
from  poverty  and  its  many  attendant  evils?  Why  is  it 
that  labor  produces  all  wealth  but  does  not  possess  it, 
while  many  possess  wealth  that  they  do  not  produce? 

Henry  George  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  answers  as 
follows.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  (the  gift  of 
God  from  which  labor  produces  the  necessaries  of  life)  is 
rented  by  landlords  to  the  workers  for  billions  of  dollars 
and  the  landlords  exchange  the  ill  gotten  billions  of  land 
rent  for  the  labor  products  of  the  workers,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  world  of  masters  and  slaves.  As  the  rent  of 
land  is  due  to  the  presence  and  productive  and  inventive 
powers  of  man,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  entire  rent 
of  land  belongs  equally  to  all  the  people.  In  fact  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  collect  all  of  our  land  rent  for  public 
needs  and  then  abolish  all  taxation.  If  the  entire  rent  of 
land  were  collected  for  all  of  our  public  needs  landlords 
could  not  exchange  the  billions  of  ill-gotten  land  rent  for 
the  labor  products  of  the  workers  as  they  do  at  present. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  earned  and  unearned 
incomes.  What  is  an  unearned  income?  It  is  an  in- 
come that  some  one  earned  but  does  not  receive,  while 
some  one  receives  an  income  that  they  do  not  earn.  Under 
the  present  system  of  "Each  one  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  a  few  win  and  the  great  majority 


*At  the  suggestion  of  our  good  friend,  Erwin  Kauffman,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  we  shall  print  in  each  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  a  simple 
elementary  exposition  of  our  principles.  This  first  article  is  from  the 
pen  of  George  Lloyd  who  has  had  many  years  experience  in  explain- 
ing the  Single  Tax  to  the  average  man  in  halls,  on  street  coiners,  and 
over  the  table.  His  knowledge  of  how  the  mind  of  the  average  man 
works  fits  him  for  the  task  assigned  him  in  the  present  instance. 

— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
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lose,  while  under  the  system  advocated  by  Henry  George, 
namely  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privilege  to  none, 
everybody  would  profit  and  none  would  lose.  Not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  thousand  realizes  that  the  command- 
ment, Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal,  means  the  land  rent  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  pocketbook  of  an  individual.  Many 
people  wonder  why  panics  occur  and  why  the  workers 
cannot  buy  back  the  things  they  produce,  thereby  causing 
under-consumption  (not  over-production).  Why  fac- 
tories clog  up  with  goods  and  business  men  fail  and  workers 
are  discharged  and  forced  to  compete  with  other  men  for 
jobs.  The  answer  is,  the  workers  cannot  buy  back  the 
things  they  produce  and  pay  landlords  bil'.ions  of  dollars 
in  the  form  of  land  rent  for  nothing.  (Landlords  do  not 
provide  land).  By  so  doing  workers  are  billions  of  dollars 
short  of  their  purchasing  power. 

Another  very  important  phase  of  the  present  evil  system 
is  as  follows.  The  City  of  New  York  is  to  spend  one  thou- 
sand million  dollars  during  the  next  four  years  (1930-34) 
for  public  improvements.  (Schools,  subways,  bridges, 
tunnels,  etc.)  The  improvements  will  increase  the  rent 
of  land  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  which  the  city 
will  collect  25%  to  pay  for  the  public  improvement,  leav- 
ing 75%  of  our  land  rent  with  landlords  for  nothing.  In 
other  words,  every  public  improvement  is  a  liability  to 
the  city  and  an  asset  for  landlords,  as  25%  is  to  75%. 
Plainly  the  germ  of  destruction  is  in  the  present  system. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  $600,000,000  or  75%  of  our  annual 
land  rent  in  New  York  City  is  not  collected  for  our  public 
needs.  That  means  $600,000,000  of  our  wages  and  salaries 
must  be  taxed  out  of  our  pockets  for  public  expenses  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  $600,000,000  of  our  land  rent,  leav- 
ing us  $600,000,000  less  of  our  purchasing  power.  Very 
few  people  realize  that  we  could  ride  in  the  subways, 
elevated  trains,  busses  and  trolley  cars  without  paying 
fares  if  all  of  our  land  rent  were  utilized  to  run  the  city. 
Does  The  Man  In  The  Street  know  that  no  wheel  in  a 
factory  turns  productively  until  land  is  put  to  use?  And 
yet  when  a  building  is  erected,  thereby  giving  work  directly 
and  indirectly  to  practically  every  worker  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  making  business  hum,  the 
owner  of  the  building  is  heavily  penalized  by  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  tax  while  those  who  withhold  50%  of  the 
land  in  Greater  New  York  from  use  are  encouraged  to 
do  so  with  the  hope  of  profit  when  they  sell.  Thus  with- 
holding land  from  use  means  unemployment,  high  rents, 
slums,  etc. 

\Ye  should  change  the  present  evil  system  of  taxation 
so  that  those  who  put  land  to  use  shall  suffer  no  added 
tax  and  so  that  those  who  keep  land  out  of  use  could  not 
profit  by  so  doing.  Then  jobs  would  be  seeking  workers  in- 
stead of  workers  seeking  a  job.  The  slogan  of  The  Man  In 
The  Street  should  be  "Collect  all  land  rent  for  public  needs 
and  abolish  taxation,"  (which  is  the  doctrine  of  Henry 
George).  That  would  bring  economic  freedom  to  all  and 
make  the  United  States  a  tax  free  nation. — GEORGE  LLOYD. 
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TTENRY  GEORGE'S  masterful  politico-economic 
••••»•  treatise,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  was  motivated 
by  a  noble  ideal,  the  betterment  of  humanity  in  a  very 
definite  and  practical  way.  His  method  would  give  hope 
of  realization  to  the  fundamental  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  it  would  be  the  materi- 
alization of  the  dreams  of  philosophers  and  social  thinkers 
without  recourse  to  destructive  revolution;  it  would  bring 
the  results  that  were  expected  from  the  "Philosopher's 
Stone,"  the  increase  of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind; it  would  be  the  coming  of  the  "Kingdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace." 

Henry  George  was  perplexed  to  find  that  amid  the  phe- 
nomenal progress  of  material  civilization,  there  should 
be  a  proportionate  increase  in  poverty  and  all  its  con- 
comitant evils.  What  could  be  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
He  looked  at  the  heavens  and  saw  only  such  symmetry 
and  order  as  bespeak  the  planning  of  divine  intelligence; 
he  looked  at  nature  and  saw  nothing  but  beauty  and  a 
system  that  seemed  to  benefit  all  of  its  component  parts; 
he  looked  at  "the  crown  of  all  creation"  and  he  saw 
misery,  vice,  and  starvation  amid  the  splendor  of  palaces, 
magnificent  machinery,  and  other  evidences  of  vast  pros- 
perity. He  could  not  believe  that  this  was  the  work  of 
Him  who  guides  the  stars  in  their  orbits,  or  makes  huge 
trees  grow  from  tiny  seedlings,  but  rather  that  it  was  due 
to  the  maladjustments  of  men  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  His  problem  then  resolved  itself  into  determin- 
ing the  cause  of  the  evil,  formulating  a  remedy  and  giving 
it  to  the  world,  so  that  all  the  people  might  truly  enjoy 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Henry 
George  succeeded;  he  solved  the  problem,  saw  the  remedy, 
and  in  lucid  terms,  showed  its  justice,  application,  and 
effects.  If  the  people  would  only  grasp  this  "Magna 
Charta  of  economic  liberty,"  they  would  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  poverty;  industry  would  be  stimulated  to 
the  production  of  unprecedented  wealth;  and  government 
would  be  simplified  to  that  level  where  ethics  in  politics 
would  again  be  possible  and  Plato's  "Republic"  become 
a  reality.  In  the  following  lines  I  shall  endeavor  to  present 
the  fundamental  economic  principles  of  Henry  George, 
so  that  the  reader  may  see  the  logic  of  his  philosophy  and 
become,  as  I  have,  a  disciple  of  this  great  thinker  and  a 
fighter  for  the  social  reform  that  he  advocated. 

Since  insufficient  wages  must  be  the  fundamental  cause 
of  poverty,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  the  tendency 
of  wages  to  a  minimum,  despite  constant  improvement 
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in  the  productive  power  of  labor,  should  be  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  most  commonly  mistaken  notion  is  that  labor  is 
paid  and  maintained  by  capital.  Henry  George  shows 
the  fal'acy  of  this  theory  by  pointing  out  how  in  a  primitive 
community  each  man  [produces  his  own  food  and  shelter, 
and  further,  how,  despite  the  complexities  of  our  present 
social  system,  each  man  indirectly  still  does  the  same  thing. 
A  person  who  receives  his  'paycheck  on  Saturday,  virtually 
receives  a  certain  portion  of  his  produce,  and  not  the  gra- 
tuitous offering  of  capital;  in  fact,  labor  but  produces 
the  things  it  desires,  just  as|  in  primitive  times.  The 
simple  fact  that  a  farmer  uses  a  plough  to  increase  his 
productiveness  is  a  good  example  of  the  economic  truth 
that  labor  employs  capital  and  not  capital  labor.  Since 
labor  is  the  primary  factor  it  is  evident  that  capital  does 
not  maintain  labor,  for  consumption  is  only  maintained 
by  contemporaneous  production ;  the  sole  function  of  capi- 
tal is  to  enable  labor  to  apply  itself  more  effectively,  as 
with  the  help  of  machines ;  to  avail  itself  of  the  reproduc- 
tive powers  of  nature,  as  by  planting  seeds;  and  by  per- 
mitting the  division  of  labor  and  the  consequent  advan- 
tages of  mass  production.  This  proves  conclusively  that 
capital  is  not  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  we  must  therefore 
inquire  further. 

Another  common  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  poverty  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Malthusian  theory  which  holds  the 
natural  propagation  responsible  for  want,  by  charging 
that  population  tends  to  outstrip  the  food  supply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  history  and  analogies  from  nature  tend  to 
prove  that  the  converse  is  true,  that  is,  natural  increase 
tends  to  make  every  person  richer  instead  of  poorer.  Cold 
facts  support  this  assertion.  During  the  thousands,  yea, 
millions  of  years  of  man's  existence  on  this  planet,  there 
are  still  vast  stretches  of  land  left  which  man  has  not  em- 
ployed in  the  struggle  for  existence,  while  in  places  of 
densest  population,  such  as  Ireland  during  the  famine  years 
of  1840-1845,  the  land  could  have  supported  an  even 
greater  population  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  maladjustments  of  society  which  gave 
everything  to  the  land-owners  while  leaving  the  masses 
without  porridge  for  the  next  meal. 

Just  as  100. men  can  do  much  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  as  10  men,  so  will  wealth  increase  relatively  and 
absolutely  with  an  increase  in  population.  This  shows 
then,  that  want  and  misery  are  not  due  to  the  operation 
of  natural  laws,  and  thus  the  inquiry  is  narrowed  to  the 
last  possibility,  the  laws  that  govern  the  distribution  of 
wealth. 

'.  Three  factors  enter  into  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity; land,  labor  and  capital;  and  these  factors  receive 
their  share  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  rent,  wages  and 
interest  respectively.  It  takes  no  mathematical  genius 
to  see  that  after  rent  is  deducted  from  the  total  produce 
a  remainder  is  left  to  be  divided  between  labor  and  capital. 
Thus  the  wealth  produced  in  any  community  is  divided 


by  what  is  known  as  the  "rent  line,"  into  rent  on  one 
side,  and  wages  and  interest  on  the  other.  The  rent  line 
is  fixed  by  the  margin  of  cultivation,  on  "the  return  which 
labor  and  capital  could  obtain  from  such  natural  oppor- 
tunities as  are  free  to  them  without  the  payment  of  rent." 
Consequently  an  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  a 
community  will  affect  interest  and  wages  inversely  as  it 
affects  rent.  But  since  the  "rent  of  land  is  determined 
by  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  that  which  the  same  appli- 
cation can  secure  from  the  least  productive  land  in  use," 
an  increase  in  the  productivity  will  bring  about  a  propor- 
tionate advance  in  rent,  and  wages  and  interest  will  remain 
as  before.  Sometimes  rent  advances  more  rapidly  in 
anticipation  of  a  future  increase  in  production,  and  this 
paradox  happens;  that  is,  wages  and  interest  decrease 
despite  material  progress. 

Now  it  remains  to  show  what  causes  rent  to  command 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  an  increased  production. 
Obviously,  it  must  be  something  that  causes  the  lowering 
of  the  margin  of  cultivation,  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  labor.  This  is  accomplished  in  three  ways 
which  do  not  need  any  elucidation  to  commend  themselves 
to  common  sense.  They  are  (1)  increase  in  population, 

(2)  improvements  in  methods  of  production  and  exchange, 

(3)  advances  in  knowledge,  education,  government,  and 
ethics,  insofar  as  they  enhance  the  power   of  producing 
wealth.     To  sum  up  all  the  principles  that  bear  on   the 
problem  we  have  discussed,  I  shall  quote  its  solution  from 
"Progress  and  Poverty:"     "The  reason  why,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  productive  power,  wages  constantly  tend 
to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare  living,  is   that, 
with  increase  in  productive  power,   rent  tends  to  even 
greater  increase,  thus  producing  a  constant  tendency  to 
the  forcing  down  of  wages." 

Now  that  the  problem  is  clearly  established  let  us  turn 
to  its  remedy.  There  are  several  methods  presently  advo- 
cated, all  of  which,  save  the  one  Henry  George  proposed, 
fall  short  of  producing  the  desired  result;  the  mitigation 
of  social  distress.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  these 
methods  is  that  they  fail  to  remove  the  cause.  They  have 
all  been  tried  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  but  without 
achieving  sufficient  success.  Henry  George's  remedy  is 
both  fundamental  and  simple.  He  maintains  that  to 
remove  poverty  it  is  but  necessary  to  give  the  laborer 
his  full  and  just  share  <?f  the  produce.  This  can  only  be 
made  possible,  when  the  unjust,  unearned  increment  of 
land  is  abolished.  Therefore,  we  must  make  land  in  effect 
common  property;  it  is  the  only  method  of  rectifying  the 
social  evil.  This  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  private 
tenures  to  land  but  implies  simply  the  paying  of  rent  into 
the  public  treasury  for  the  use  of  land  which  by  all  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  righteousness  should  be  common 
property. 

In  practice  the  remedy  resolves  itself  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Single  Tax:  one  tax  levied  on  the  value  of  land, 
regardless  of  improvements  thereon.  This  is  the  most 
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just  method  of  taxation  conceivable,  for  the  value  of  land 
is  evidently  created  by  the  community  and  the  action 
of  government  rather  than  by  individual  effort.  A  lot 
on  lower  Broadway  in  New  York  is  worth  a  fortune  be- 
cause six  milli  n  people  are  concentrated  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  same  plot  of  ground  in  the  wilds  of  Texas 
could  probably  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  value  of  the 
New  York  lot  is  further  enhanced  by  the  available  com- 
munity service,  such  as  fire  and  police  protection,  free 
education,  free  removal  of  waste  and  sewerage,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  paved  and  illuminated  streets,  and  other 
advantages  of  city  life. 

Under  the  proposed  system  a  man  would  be  paying 
merely  for  what  the  community,  through  the  government, 
has  done  for  him.  This  is  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  prudent  business  administration,  where  a  customer 
pays  the  price  of  the  value  purchased.  In  contrast  to 
this,  is  our  present  scheme  of  taxation,  based  on  the  "col- 
lection principle,"  where  taxes  are  levied  on  ability  to 
pay  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  service  received  from  the 
government.  No  business  enterprise  can  exist  which  does 
not  give  full  value  for  the  purchase  price,  regardless  of 
whether  the  customer  wears  an  expensive  beaver  coat  or 
a  pair  of  shabby  overalls.  The  erroneous  belief  that  only 
the  rich  pay  taxes  is  so  common  that  it  may  account  for 
labor's  contentment  with  the  present  system.  When 
a  wealthy  manufacturer  receives  his  tax  bill,  he  merely 
adds  it  to  his  cost  of  production  and  passes  the  burden 
on  to  the  consumer,  who  extols  the  generosity  of  the  govern- 
ment that  "exempted"  him  from  taxation. 

Among  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Single  Tax  are  its 
beneficient  effect  on  production,  its  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  collection,  and  its  equality  of  distribution.  When 
taxation  is  placed  on  production,  as  it  is  now,  the  effect 
is  to  lessen  wealth,  since  the  government  is  "stealing" 
part  of  the  rightful  earnings  of  labor  and  capital  by  fining 
industry  and  productive  effort.  Not  only  would  a  tax  on 
land,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  economic  rent,  fail 
to  check  production,  but  it  would  actually  tend  to  increase 
it  by  making  the  speculative  holding  of  land  unprofitable, 
this  latter  practice  being  the  cause  of  recurring  periods 
of  industrial  depression.  Ease  and  certainty  of  collection 
are  important  attributes  of  the  Single  Tax.  Since  under 
the  present  system  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  collected 
from  taxes  on  land,  the  machinery  existing  for  that  pur- 
pose might  easily  be  used  to  collect  all  the  economic  rent 
needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Further- 
more, the  taxes  thus  collected  can  not  be  passed  on  to 
someone  else  but  are  paid  directly  by  the  land  owners. 
The  value  of  land  is  easily  ascertained  and  its  existence 
can  not  be  hidden.  Thus  all  temptation  for  corruption 
and  fraud  is  removed  and  the  government  would  be  free 
from  the  demoralization  that  attends  the  present  scheme 
of  taxation. 

The  justice  and  equality  of  the  proposed  reform  have 
already  been  shown.  Instead  of  the  government  appro- 


priating private  property,  the  individuals  who  enjoy  the 
use  of  land,  pay  the  government  for  the  protection  and 
service  they  receive  from  it.  What  could  be  more  just 
or  democratic?  Every  year  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
the  government  gives  away  $500,000,000  of  economic 
rent,  a  value  which  it  has  itself  created!  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  one  class  lives  in  luxury  while  the  other  has  only  bare 
necessities? 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  changes  that  would  be 
wrought  by  the  institution  of  this  noble  reform.  With 
the  removal  of  the  great  weight  of  taxation  from  the 
shoulders  of  industry,  the  production  of  wealth  on  an 
undreamed  of  scale  would  be  made  possible.  By  the 
destruction  of  land  monopoly  and  its  ever-mounting  un- 
earned increment,  labor  and  capital  would  receive  their 
full  and  just  share  of  the  produce,  and  all  people  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  decencies  of  life.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  the  fear  of 
want  and  pauperism  is  removed ;  crime  would  lose  its  main 
incentive;  and  human  selfishness  would  be  reduced  to  a 
plane  where  it  might  become  possible  to  "love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"  and  thus  bring  universal  peace  nearer  to 
realization. 

The  reader  might  now  say:  "This  theory  looks  con- 
vincing enough  on  paper,  but  will  it  work  out  in  practice?" 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  Single  Tax,  as  advo- 
cated by  Henry  George  as  a  remedy  for  increasing  poverty 
amid  advancing  wealth,  is  being  actually  tried  out  in  New 
South  Wales.  Although  only  a  young  nation  it  boasts 
such  wealth  and  general  prosperity  as  bespeak  the  benefits 
of  an  equitable  economic  distribution. 

I  close  with  the  sincere  wish  that  this  great  nation  may 
eventually  adopt  the  simple  reform  advocated  by  Henry 
George  and  thus  lead  the  work  in  a  movement  for  freer 
and  happier  humanity! 

The  Charitable  Collector 

«  AT  ADAM,"  he  said,  "I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
•*-•-*•  tion  to  a  poor  family.  The  father  is  dead,  the 
mother  is  too  old  to  work,  and  the  children  are  starving. 
They  are  about  to  be  turned  out  in  the  street,  unless  some- 
one pays  their  arrears  of  rent,  which  amounts  to  £5." 

"How  terrible!"  said  the  lady.     "Here  is  the  money 
for  the  rent.     By  the  way,  may  I  ask  who  you  are?" 
"Certainly,  madam.  I'm  the  landlord." 

— Progress,  Melbourne,  Aus. 

WHAT  does  the  Single  Tax  contemplate?  Taking 
from  a  man  that  which  is  his  own?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  insists  on  absolute  respect  for  such  possession, 
which,  under  our  customs  and  laws,  is  so  ruthlessly  dis- 
regarded. It  proposes  to  disturb  no  title  and  to  bring 
no  confusion  by  its  beneficient  arrangement. 
— WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Saratoga,  New  York,  1890. 
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Causes  of  Business  Depression 

BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

(From  the  Sterling  Weekly,  Feb.  27,  1897— Reprinted  From  Once  a 
Week,  1894.) 

F  AM  asked  by  Once  a  Week  to  state  what,  in  my  opinion, 
•*•  are  the  causes  of  the  existing  business  depression.  It 
should  be  possible  to  do  more.  For  the  method  that  has 
fixed x. with  certainty  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena 
once  left  to  varying  opinion  or  wild  fancy  ought  to  enable 
us  to  bring  into  the  region  of  ascertained  fact  the  causes 
of  social  phenomena  so  clearly  marked  and  so  entirely 
within  observation. 

To  ascertain  the  cause  of  failure  or  abnormal  action 
in  that  complex  machine,  the  human  body,  the  first  effort 
of  the  surgeon  is  to  locate  the  difficulty.  So  the  first  step 
toward  determining  the  causes  of  business  depression  is  to 
see  what  business  depression  really  is. 

By  business  depression  we  mean  a  lessening  in  rapidity 
and  volume  of  the  exchanges  by  which,  in  our  highly 
specialized  industrial  system,  commodities  pass  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  This  lessening  of  exchanges,  which 
from  the  side  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  we  call 
business  depression,  is  evidently  not  due  to  any  scarcity 
of  the  things  that  merchants  or  manufacturers  have  to 
exchange.  From  that  point  of  view  there  seems,  indeed, 
a  plethora  of  such  things.  Nor  is  it  due  to  any  lessening 
in  the  desire  of  consumers  for  them.  On  the  contrary, 
seasons  of  business  depression  are  seasons  of  bitter  want 
on  the  part  of  large  numbers — of  want  so  intense  and  gen- 
eral that  charity  is  called  on  to  prevent  actual  starvation 
from  need  of  things  that  manufacturers  and  merchants 
have  to  sell. 

It  may  seem,  on  first  view,  as  if  this  lessening  of  ex- 
changes came  from  some  impediment  in  the  machinery 
of  exchange.  Since  tariffs  have  for  their  object  the  check- 
ing of  certain  exchanges,  there  is  a  superficial  plausibility 
in  looking  to  them  for  the  cause.  While,  as  money  is  the 
common  measure  of  value  and  a  common  medium  of  ex- 
change, in  terms  of  which  most  exchanges  are  made,  it  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  plausible  to  look  to  monetary  regu- 
lations. But  however  important  any  tariff  question  or 
any  money  question  may  be,  neither  has  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Protection  carried 
to  its  furthest  could  only  shut  us  off  from  the  advantage 
of  exchanging  what  we  produce  for  what  other  countries 
produce.  Free  trade  carried  to  its  furthest  could  only 
give  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  freedom  of  exchange 
that  we  already  enjoy  between  our  several  States;  while 
money,  important  as  may  be  its  office  of  a  measure  and 
flux  of  exchanges,  is  still  but  a  mere  counter.  Seasons 
of  business  depression  come  and  go  without  change  in 
tariffs  and  monetary  regulations,  and  exist  in  different 
countries  under  widely  varying  tariffs  and  monetary  sys- 
tems. The  real  cause  must  lie  deeper. 


That  it  does  lie  deeper  is  directly  evident.  The  lessen- 
ing of  the  exchanges  by  which  commodities  pass  into  hands 
of  consumers  is  clearly  due  not  so  much  to  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  transferring  these  commodities  as  to  decreased 
ability  to  pay  for  them.  Every  business  man  sees  that 
business  depression  comes  from  lack  of  purchasing  power 
on  the  part  of  would-be  consumers,  or,  as  our  colloquial 
phrase  is,  from  their  lack  of  money.  But  money  is  only 
an  intermediate,  performing  in  exchanges  the  same  office 
that  poker  chips  do  in  a  game.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is 
a  labor  certificate.  The  great  mass  of  consumers  obtain 
money  by  exchanging  their  labor  or  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor  for  money,  and  with  it  purchasing  commodities. 
Thus  what  they  really  pay  for  commodities  with  is  labor. 
It  is  not  merely  true  in  the  sense  he  meant  it,  that,  as  Adam 
Smith  says,  "Labor  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase 
money  that  was  paid  for  all  things. "  It  is  the  final  price 
that  is  paid  for  all  things. 

The  lessening  of  "effective  demand,"  which  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  business  depression,  means,  therefore,  a 
lessening  of  the  ability  to  convert  labor  into  exchangeable 
forms — means  what  we  call  scarcity  of  employment. 
These  two  phrases  are,  in  fact,  but  different  names  for 
different  aspects  of  one  thing.  What  from  the  side  of  the 
business  man  is  "business  depression,"  is,  from  the  side 
of  the  workman,  "scarcity  of  employment."  The  one 
always  comes  with  the  other  and  passes  away  with  the 
other.  They  act  on  each  other  and  again  react,  as  when 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  discharges  his  employees 
on  account  of  business  depression,  and  thus  adds  to  scar- 
city of  employment.  But  in  the  primary  causal  relation 
scarcity  of  employment  comes  first.  That  is  to  say,  scar- 
city of  employment  does  not  come  from  business  depression, 
as  is  sometimes  assumed,  but  business  depression  comes 
from  the  scarcity  of  employment.  For  it  is  the  effective 
demand  for  consumption  that  determines  the  extent  and 
direction  in  which  labor  will  be  expended  in  producing 
commodities — not  the  supply  of  commodities  that  deter- 
mines the  demand. 

What  is  employment?  It  is  the  expenditure  of  exertion 
in  the  production  of  commodities  or  satisfactions.  It  is 
what,  in  a  phrase  having  clearer  connotations,  we  term 
work.  For  the  term  employment  is,  for  economic  use, 
somewhat  confused  by  our  habitual  distinction  between 
employers  and  employees.  This  distinction  only  arises 
from  the  division  of  labor,  and  disappears  when  we  con- 
sider first  principles.  I  employ  a  man  to  black  my  boots. 
He  expends  his  labor  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  polished 
boots.  What  is  the  five  cents  I  give  him  in  return?  It 
is  a  counter  or  chip  through  which  he  may  obtain  at  will 
the  expenditure  of  labor  to  that  equivalent  in  any  of  various 
forms — food,  shelter,  newspapers,  a  street-car  ride,  and 
so  on.  In  final  analysis  the  transaction  is  the  same  as  if 
I  had  employed  him  to  black  my  boots  and  he  had  em- 
ployed me  to  render  to  him  some  of  these  other  services; 
or  as  if  I  had  blacked  my  own  boots  and  he  had  performed 
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these  other  sen-ices  for  himself.  Even  in  a  narrow  view 
there  are  only  three  ways  by  which  men  live — by  work, 
by  beggary,  and  by  theft;  for  the  man  who  obtains  work 
without  giving  work  is.  economically,  only  a  beggar  or 
a  thief.  But  on  a  larger  \dew  these  three  come  down  to 
one,  for  beggars  and  thieves  can  only  live  on  workers.  It 
is  human  labor  that  supplies  all  the  wants  of  human  life 
— as  truly  now,  in  all  the  complexities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, as  in  the  beginning,  when  the  first  man  and  first 
woman  were  the  only  human  beings  on  the  globe. 

w,  employment  or  work  is  the  expenditure  of  labor 
in  the  production  of  commodities  or  satisfactions.  But 
on  what?  Manifestly  on  land,  for  land  is  to  man  the  whole 
physical  universe.  Take  any  country  as  a  whole,  or  the 
world  as  a  whole.  On  what  and  from  what  does  its  whole 
population  live?  Despite  our  millions  and  our  complex 
civilization,  our  extensions  of  exchanges  and  our  inven- 
tions of  machines,  are  we  not  all  living  as  the  first  man 
did  and  the  last  man  must,  by  the  application  of  labor 
to  land?  Try  a  mental  experiment:  Picture,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  farmer  at  the  plow,  the  miner  in  the  ore  vein,  the 
railroad  train  on  its  rushing  way,  the  steamer  crossing 
the  ocean,  the  great  factory  with  its  whirring  wheels  and 
thousand  operatives,  builders  erecting  a  house,  linemen 
stringing  a  telegraph  wire,  a  salesman  selling  goods,  a 
bookkeeper  casting  up  accounts,  a  bootblack  polishing 
the  boots  of  a  customer.  Make  any  such  picture  in  imag- 
ination and  then  by  mental  exclusion  withdraw  from  it, 
item  by  item,  all  that  belongs  to  land.  What  will  be  left? 
Land  is  the  source  of  all  employment,  the  natural  ele- 
ment indispensable  to  all  work.  Land  and  labor— these 
are  the  two  primary  factors  that,  by  their  union,  produce 
all  wealth  and  bring  about  all  material  satisfactions.  Given 
labor — that  is  to  say,  the  ability  to  work  and  the  willing- 
ness to  work — and  there  never  has  and  never  can  be  any 
scarcity  of  employment  so  long  as  labor  can  obtain  access 
to  land.  Were  Adam  and  Eve  bothered  by  "scarcity  of 
employment?"  Did  the  first  settlers  in  this  country  or 
the  men  who  afterwards  settled  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  land  was  still  easily  had  know  anything  of  it?  That 
the  monopoly  of  land — the  exclusion  of  labor  from  land 
by  the  high  price  demanded  for  it — is  the  cause  of  scarcity 
of  employment  and  business  depressions  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noonday.  Wherever  you  may  be  that  scarcity  of 
employment  is  felt — whether  in  city  or  village,  or  mining 
district  or  agricultural  section — how  far  will  you  have  to 
go  to  find  land  that  labor  is  anxious  to  use  (for  land  has 
no  value  until  labor  will  pay  a  price  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it),  but  from  which  labor  is  debarred  by  the  high 
prices  demanded  by  some  non-user.  In  the  very  heart 
of  New  York  City,  two  minutes'  walk  from  Union  Square 
will  bring  you  to  three  vacant  lots.  For  permission  to 
use  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  of  these  a  rental  of 
$40,000  a  year  has  been  offered  and  refused.  This  is  but 
an  example  of  what  may  everywhere  be  seen,  from  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis  to  the  Cherokee  Strip.  Where 


labor  is  shut  out  from  land  it  wastes.  Desire  may  remain 
but  "effective  demand"  is  gone.  Is  there  any  mystery 
in  the  cause  of  business  depression?  Let  the  whole  earth 
be  treated  as  these  lots  are  treated  and  who  of  its  teem- 
ing millions  could  find  employment? 

At  the  close  of  the  last  great  depression  I  made  "An 
Examination  of  the  Cause  of  Industrial  Depression"  in 
a  book  better  known  by  its  main  title,  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader  who  would 
see  the  genesis  and  course  of  business  depressions  fully 
explained.  But  their  cause  is  clear.  Idle  acres  mean 
idle  hands,  and  idle  hands  mean  a  lessening  of  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  that 
must  bring  depression  to  all  business.  Every  great  period 
of  land  speculation  that  has  taken  place  in  our  history 
has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  business  depression,  and 
it  always  must  be  so.  Socialists,  Populists  and  charity 
mongers— the  people  who  would  apply  little  remedies  for 
a  great  evil — are  all  "barking  up  the  wrong  tree."  The 
upas  of  our  civilization  is  our  treatment  of  land.  It  is 
that  which  is  converting  even  the  march  of  invention  into 
a  blight. 

Charity  and  the  giving  of  "charity  work"  may  do  a 
little  to  alleviate  suffering,  but  they  cannot  cure  business 
depression.  For  fliey  merely  transfer  existing  purchasing 
power.  They  do  not  increase  the  sum  of  "effective  de- 
mand." There  is  but  one  cure  for  recurring  business 
depression.  There  is  no  other.  That  is  the  Single  Tax — 
the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  the  employment  and  products 
of  labor  and  the  taking  of  economic  or  ground  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  community  by  taxes  levied  on  the  value  of  land, 
irrespective  of  improvement.  For  that  would  make  land 
speculation  unprofitable,  land  monopoly  impossible,  and 
so  open  to  the  possessors  of  the  power  to  labor  the  ability 
of  converting  it  by  exertion  into  wealth  or  purchasing 
power  that  the  very  idea  of  a  man  able  to  work  and  yet 
suffering  from  want  of  the  things  that  work  produces, 
would  seem  as  preposterous  on  earth  as  it  must  seem  in 
heaven. 

New  York,  March  6,  1894. 

Report  It  to  the  Police 

I  SEE  from  an  English  paper  that  some  of  the  Scotch 
tow-ns  instruct  their  police  to  report  to  the  town  assessor 
when  they  notice  any  new  buildings  being  erected,  or  any 
improvements  being  made  to  existing  buildings. 

I  commend  this  excellent  idea  to  our  city  officials.  There 
must  be  many  people  in  Philadelphia  who  have  committed 
the  terrible  crime  of  making  an  improvement  and  who  are 
escaping  the  punishment  which  their  misdeeds  merit. 

—HAROLD  SUDELL  in  Philadelphia  Record. 

THOSE  whose  subscriptions  are  due  will  help  by  re- 
mitting promptly.  We  need  you. 
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Gathering  for  the  Great  Contest 


~^HE  activities  of  the  British  Georgists  toward  bring- 
-*-  ing  the  question  of  land  value  taxation  into  the  arena 
of  active  politics  is  progressing  with  rapid  strides.  Early 
in  December  there  was  held  a  notable  Manchester  Munici- 
pal Conference,  in  which  official  representatives  of  a  large 
number  of  municipalities  gathered  to  discuss  and  act  upon 
resolutions  asking  Parliament  to  permit  local  governing 
bodies  to  raise  at  least  a  part  of  their  revenue  by  a  tax 
upon  land  values,  exclusive  of  improvements. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  gave  ample  reports  of  the 
proceedings.  By  a  vote  of  65  to  23,  nearly  three  to  one, 
a  strong  resolution  was  adopted  approving  the  resort  to 
land-value  taxation.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 
presided  at  the  closing  session,  and  suggested  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Snowden)  and  the 
Minister  of  Health  be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  to 
suggest  the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation.  A  com- 
mittee of  ?even  was  appointed. 

The  success  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  Conference 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  activities  of  Councillor 
Arthur  Weller,  a  member  of  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
who  is  an  uncompromising  Single  Taxer.  He  may  be 
remembered  as  presiding  over  one  of  the  interesting  sessions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  last  summer.  Besides 
being  secretary  of  the  Manchester  League  for  Land-Value 
Taxation,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  United  Committee. 

This  Municipal  success  is  of  special  value  in  support 
of  Chancellor  Snowden's  announced  purpose  to  provide 
for  the  rating  of  land  values  in  the  Budget  for  National 
Revenue  Raising  which  will  be  proposed  to  Parliament 
in  the  spring. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  United  Committee,  and  the 
Manchester  Land  Values  League,  there  has  been  recently 
projected  the  holding  of  a  rational  conference  of  Henry 
George  people,  in  the  city  of  Manchester  in  February. 
The  local  Labor  M.  P.  will  preside,  and  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  participate. 

Of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment may  be  temporarily  retired  from  Government 
responsibility  before  Mr.  Snowden  has  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  Budget.  It  is  feared  in  some  directions 
that  the  radical  and  Socialist  elements  in  the  Labor  Party 
will  become  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  progress  being  made 
toward  reducing  unemployment,  and  will  kick  over  the 
traces  and  join  with  the  enem'es  of  MacDonald's  govern- 
ment for  its  overthrow.  Already  there  are  signs  that  the 
extremists  in  the  Labor  ranks  are  at  loggerheads  with  the 
government.  It  is  now  evident  that  even  if  the  Labor 
Party  had  a  majority  of  the  House,  and  were  not  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  Liberals,  their  existence  would 
still  be  menaced  by  their  own  supporters  who  want  the 
coach  to  go  faster  down  the  hill.  Meantime,  it  is  clear 
enough  to  those  who  can  see  any  distance  through  the 


political  murk  that  the  only  way  out  is  for  the  Labor  Party 
to  push  its  proposed  Budget  Tax  on  Land  Value  as  the 
chief  issue,  and  if  defeated,  to  go  to  the  country  on  this 
issue,  and  show  that  it  means  a  fundamental  fight  for  the 
destruction  of  land  monopoly  and  the  establishment  of 
economic  freedom. 

John  Paul  wrote  this  to  a  friend  the  other  day: 
"The  main  question  is,  What  can  we  do  to  impress  upon 
public  opinion  the  urgency  of  turning  to  land-value  taxa- 
tion as  the  one  true  path  to  the  revival  of  industry  and  the 
abolition  of  poverty?  We  have  the  chance  of  our  lives 
to  make  Henry  George's  practical  proposal  understood 
in  the  national  campaign.  The  statesmanship  that  can 
see  the  connection  betwen  free  land  (freed  from  the  ele- 
ments of  monopoly)  and  general  prosperity,  is  what  this 
good-natured,  patient  old  globe  most  greatly  needs,  and  it 
is  this  need,  of  course,  that  calls  for  service  of  all  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear!" 

Dr.  Ely's  Disciple  and 

Six  "Experiments" 

TAMES  G.  MONETT,  JR.,  real  estate  editor  of  the 
J  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  January  5,  tells  a  significant 
story  about  Aaron  H.  Weinstein,  a  Cleveland  attorney. 
Weinstein  is  described  as  "a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  noted  economist,  who  is  head  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities 
at  Northwestern  University  and  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Society  of  Land  Economists." 

Monnett's  article  and  interview  with  Weinstein  prove 
that  the  term,  "Land  Economics,"  as  used  by  Ely,  is 
camouflage  for  the  clearer  and  more  descriptive  term, 
"Land  Speculation." 

Weinstein,  according  to  Editor  Monnett,  "has  been 
a  student  of  land  economics  since  1916  and  has  made 
a  small  fortune  out  of  his  six  'experiments,'  as  he  calls 
them." 

This  term,  "Experiment,"  is  new  camouflage  for  the 
ugly  and  unpopular  term,  Gambling  or  Speculating  in 
land-values. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  study  of  land  economics  is  really 
humbug.  No  study  or  much  perspicacity  is  required 
to  know  that  if  you  gain  legal  ownership  of  a  piece  of 
land  which  is  sure  to  be  needed  by  the  government,  or 
by  a  manufacturer,  or  by  a  builder,  you  can  sit  back 
and  demand  and  receive  what  amounts  to  a  bribe  or 
tribute  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  your  legalized  privi- 
lege and  let  workers  do  useful  things.  You  are  in  the 
position  of  the  hold-up  man  or  bandit,  except  that  you 
are  protected  by  the  courts  and  are  considered  respectable. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Editor  Monnett's  article  to 
make  it  plain  that  this  legalized  robbery  differs  little 
from  illegal  plundering.  The  object  of  publishing  the 
real  estate  pages  now  seen  in  every  large  daily  is  to  please 
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the  big  land  speculators  or  gamblers,  to  induce  them  to 
advertise,  and  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  small  capitalists 
to  buy  vacant  lots,  not  to  build  and  live  on,  but  to  hold 
for  a  "rise  in  value"  and  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

The  game  is  fundamentally  and  socially  immoral.  The 
land  speculator  employs  no  labor  and,  as  such,  produces 
no  wealth.  He  does  nothing  useful.  He  is  harmful  to 
society,  for  in  his  greed  he  makes  it  difficult  for  Capital 
and  Labor  to  employ  themselves. 

This  is  made  plain  by  the  article  about  Weinstein's 
six  "experiments."  Weinstein,  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  alleged  "study"  of  Dr.  Ely's  land  economics,  got 
his  eye  on  a  lot  at  2163  E.  65th  Street,  Cleveland,  which 
he  "believed  would  be  needed  by  the  Steel  Products 
Co." 

Weinstein's  shrewd  application  of  Ely's  economics 
proved  to  be  sound — for  Weinstein.  It  was  sharp  prac- 
tice and  extremely  ungenerous  toward  the  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  whose  business  necessities  made  ownership 
and  use  of  the  lot  imperative.  So  Weinstein  paid  $700 
for  the  lot  and  the  Steel  Products  Co.  handed  over 
$12,000  for  it  to  Weinstein,  Dr.  Ely's  promising  disciple. 

A  ten-year-old  boy  can  see  that  if  the  Steel  Products 
Co.  had  secured  the  land  for  $700,  it  would  have  had 
$11,300  more  of  capital  to  use  in  building  or  equipment. 
In  other  words,  the  Ely  pupil  in  Cleveland  made  it 
$11,300  harder  for  the  company  to  carry  on  its  business. 

Another  of  Weinstein's  six  "experiments"  in  Dr.  Ely's 
land  economics  illustrates  how  the  greedy  Ely  philosophy 
robs  municipalities.  Governments  are  even  slower  in 
their  activities  than  are  private  corporations,  and  are 
considered  legitimate  prey  for  land  speculators.  In 
Cleveland  the  public  necessity  of  extending  and  widen- 
ing Carnegie  Avenue  to  make  it  a  useful  thoroughfare 
was  seen.  The  city  had  to  wait  for  money,  but  the 
speculators  did  not  wait,  for  Editor  Monnett  writes  that 
Weinstein  secured  ownership  of  a  "parcel" — meaning 
some  acres  of  land — "in  the  path  of  extension  of  Car- 
negie Avenue. " 

That's  the  Ely  land  economics  idea.  When  a  munici- 
pality needs  land  for  public  use,  do  not  be  a  good  citizen 
and  aid  the  City  Hall  officials  to  as  easy  a  solution  as 
possible,  but  grab  the  land  yourself  and  squeeze  all  you 
can  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Its  a  nasty  game. 

The  article  relates  almost  gleefully  how  Weinstein — 
the  Ely  pupil  in  land  economics — got  the  better  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  a  land  deal.  The  great  Rockefeller 
Forest  Hill  estate,  where  the  elder  Rockefeller  resided 
for  many  years,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  younger 
Rockefeller,  who  is  making  costly  improvements  and 
preparing  it  for  residence  purposes  of  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies. Rockefeller,  however,  lives  in  New  York  City,  and 
did  not  pay  close  attention  to  the  details  of  the  useful 
enterprise.  Had  he  studied  a  good  map  of  his  large  area 
of  land  he  would  probably  have  noticed  that  a  lot  55 


by  250  feet  on  the  west  side  of  Lee  Road  "stuck  into 
Forest  Hill  Estate  quite  prominently"  and  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  improvement  plans.  Wein- 
stein did  study  the  map — perhaps  inspired  by  Dr.  Ely's 
land  philosophy.  He  did  see  the  importance  of  the  lot 
to  what  the  younger  Rockefeller  was  planning  to  do. 
He  bought  the  lot  for  $3,000,  paying  only  $1,800,  but 
made  young  Rockefeller  pay  $25,000.  Weinstein  won 
a  net  gain  of  $22,000  merely  because  he  was  sharper  than 
Rockefeller — not  for  doing  anything  useful.  And  it 
arbitrarily  increased  Rockefeller's  costs  of  improving 
Forest  Hill  Estate  $22,000,  and  discouraged  Labor  and 
Capital  to  that  extent. 

Four  of  Weinstein's  six  "experiments"  were  carried 
on  at  a  total  cost  to  him  of  $3,483,  but  he  sold  at  a  net 
profit  of  $59,150. 

The  details  of  two  of  the  six  "experiments"  are  not 
given  by  Editor  Monnett.  Indeed,  the  plundering  of 
the  city's  treasury  in  the  Carnegie  Avenue  deal  has  not 
been  consumated,  for  the  city  has  not  acquired  the  money 
to  hand  over  to  Dr.  Ely's  Cleveland  pupil. 

But  Editor  Monnett  says  that  the  land  economics 
disciple  of  Dr.  Ely  is  planning  seven  fresh  "experiments." 

When  will  the  masses  of  the  people  get  wise  to  this 
unholy  game  and  to  the  easy  way  of  preventing  it? 

"I  believe,"  Weinstein  is  quoted  as  saying,  "land 
economics  is  worthy  of  study  by  every  investor;  if  there 
were  wider  knowledge  of  the  latent  values  and  proper 
use  of  land,  there  would  be  hardly  a  loss  ever  heard  of." 

Weinstein — the  Ely  pupil — is,  of  course,  wrong  in 
that  assertion.  Some  one  always  loses  in  land  invest- 
ments, or  speculations,  or  "experiments."  If  the  experi- 
menter wins,  the  user  of  the  land  pays  an  extortionate 
price  and  may  be  crippled.  The  bad  system  discourages 
industry  and  is  a  prolific  cause  of  unemployment. 

Nothing  new  is  found  in  Dr.  Ely's  widely  advertised 
"land  economics."  The  underlying  idea  is  an  appeal 
to  non-producers  to  grab  wealth  produced  by  others. 
It  has  been  practiced  from  the  earliest  times.  Ely  merely 
employs  new  words  to  hide  or  cover  up  its  ugliness. 
Weinstein  himself  speaks  of  what  he  calls  his  "sixth  experi- 
ment in  selection  of  strategically-located  land."  This 
proves  Ely's  claim  to  having  discovered  "scientific  eco- 
nomic principles"  in  land  economics  to  be  a  fraud.  The 
words,  "strategic  locations,"  were  used  by  real  estate 
writers  before  Ely  started  his  Institute  at  Wisconsin 
University  and  was  obliged  to  remove  to  a  privately- 
endowed  university.  It  was  explained  by  writers  that 
a  strategic  location  was  a  piece  of  land  "in  the  path  of 
development."  Some  called  it  the  "path  of  progress." 
Others  bluntly  advised  buying  land  "in  the  path  of  street 
extensions."  Bolder  ones  even  advised  investors  to 
secure  ownership  of  land  which  factory  owners  would  be 
obliged  to  buy.  Ely  advises  the  same  thing  but  is  not 
so  crude.  He  pretends  to  throw  the  cloak  of  science 
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over  gambling  in  land  to  conceal  its  hideous  appearance. 
Land-value  to  him  is  not  value  for  use  but  for  robbery; 
but  he  tries  to  deceive  people  by  a  flood  of  words  and 
by  the  assumption  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  Taxation  Problem 

and  its  Solution 

THE  tax  question  is  hourly  becoming  more  pressing, 
the  burden  heavier  daily,  the  interference  with  trade 
and  commerce  more  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  to  many  men 
the  question  is  coming  up  with  great  force  and  persistence, 
what  is  taxation  anyhow?  Is  it  a  raid  upon  wealth,  are 
producers  to  be  looked  upon  as  wicked  people,  or  people 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  that  they  are  to  be  heavily  fined, 
and  that  fine  always  in  proportion  to  their  industry,  to 
their  usefulness  to  the  community?  Is  our  tax  system 
fundamentally  a  system  of  pillage  and  brigandage  that 
we  take  from  people  merely  because  they  have,  as  the 
pirates  do,  or  should  our  tax  system  have  a  basis  in  justice 
and  in  equity ;  should  there  be  a  real  valid  excuse  for  send- 
ing a  man  a  tax  bill  outside  of  the  fact  that  he  has  some- 
thing which  he  himself  produced  that  may  or  may  not, 
in  most  cases  has  not,  any  relationship  whatever  to  privil- 
eges or  services  received  from  government. 

Our  tax  problem  will  never  be  cleared  up  until  we  clearly 
understand  that  taxation  is  not  a  collection,  based  on 
possession,  but  a  payment  based  on  services  rendered 
and  privileges  enjoyed.  In  other  words,  to  put  it  in  simple 
form,  taxation  is  payment  by  a  citizen  to  the  city,  to  the 
state,  or  to  the  federal  government  for  services  or  advan- 
tages rendered  to  him  by  the  city,  the  state,  or  the  federal 
government.  It  is  a  payment,  and  as  all  honest  payments 
are  handled,  it  should  be  based  upon  the  value  of  goods 
received  or  services  rendered. 

But  we  have  never  known  until  of  late  how  to  make 
out  a  tax  bill.  We  never  knew  that  there  was  something 
that  truly  measured  the  value  of  what  society  does  for  its 
citizens,  and  measures  it  accurately  and  immediately. 
Not  knowing  this,  we  jumped  at  the  foolish  conclusion 
that  "ability  to  pay"  was  the  correct  theory  of  taxation 
and  that  men  dught  to  pay  according  to  what  they  have 
instead  of  according  to  what  they  get. 

This  has  led  us  into  methods  of  taxation  that  are  gross 
violations  of  business  principles,  because  a  man  is  called 
upon  to  pay  for  what  he  gets  measured  by  the  value  of 
something  he  does  not  get  from  society.  It  is  a  gross 
violation  of  ethics,  for  our  present  method  of  raising  public 
revenue  is  the  grandest  violator  of  the  rights  of  private 
property  that  ever  stalked  the  earth,  it  is  utterly  unrelated 
to  science,  as  science  shows  to  us  very  clearly  that  nature 
not  only  provides  for  the  life  of  the  individual  through 
the  creative  instinct,  but  provides  for  the  life  of  the  social 
organism  through  economic  rent. 

Now,  this  is  an  orderly  universe,  there  is  an  answer  to 


every  question,  there  is  a  solution  to  every  problem,  there 
is  a  right  way,  and  the  right  way  is  always  an  easy  way, 
to  do  any  necessary  thing,  and  public  revenue  can  be  raised 
without  violating  the  rights  of  private  property,  without 
strangling  trade  and  commerce,  without  adding  to  the 
cost  of  living,  without  imposing  unjust  and  heavy  burdens 
upon  production,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  offering  rewards 
to  idleness.  With  the  coming  of  society  appears  a  value 
which  we  call  land  value,  because  we  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  While  it  is  true  it  attaches  to  land,  yet  it  is  not 
the  value  of  land  at  all,  but  the  value  of  government.  There 
is  no  production  cost  in  land.  The  lack  of  an  understanding 
of  the  difference  between  the  value  that  attaches  to  things 
that  men  make  and  the  value  that  attaches  to  land,  has 
led  to  all  of  our  confusion  and  errors  in  taxing  methods. 

The  value  that  attaches  to  things  that  men  make  has  a 
different  genesis  from  the  value  that  attaches  to  land.  For 
instance  here  is  a  desk;  the  value  of  that  desk  is  the  value 
of  something  produced  by  labor  and  ^capital  out  of  natural 
material  and  the  selling  price  of  it  is  determined  by  the 
cost  of  production  plus  any  taxes  that  we  may  foolishly 
levy  upon  it. 

Now,  the  value  of  land  does  not  arise  from  the  cost  of 
production,  plus  taxes.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true,  there 
is  no  production  cost  in  land  and  the  selling  price  of  land 
is  that  part  of  the  annual  value  or  economic  rent  that  we 
fail  to  collect  by  taxation,  capitalized  into  selling  price. 
That  is  why  the  less  you  tax  economic  rent,  the  higher 
the  selling  price  of  land;  the  more  you  tax  or  take  of  eco- 
nomic rent  for  social  uses,  the  lower  the  selling  price  of 
land.  For.  after  all,  what  we  call  land  value  is  not  the 
value  of  land  at  all,  but  the  value  of  social  presence  and 
activities.  Every  dollar  expended  by  society  in  social 
service  is  reflected  in  an  increased  amount  of  economic  rent, 
or  in  other  words,  the  annual  value  of  the  land  so  served 
will  immediately  increase. 

Take  the  street  in  front  of  your  place,  pave  it  perfectly, 
make  it  as  smooth  as  a  baby's  cheek  and  as  enduring  as  the 
hills,  in  the  hot  weather  sprinkle  it  with  water,  sweep  it 
every  day,  at  even-tide  sprinkle  it  with  rose-water,  if  you 
will,  and  make  it.  a  perfectly  delightful  street  to  live  on, 
where  will  that  improvement  in  the  art  of  government 
be  reflected?  Would  the  value  of  the  buildings  or  of  the 
personal  property  on  that  street  increase?  Not  at  all. 
Nothing  made  by  man  increases  in  value  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  monies.  The  land  on  that  street, 
and  the  land  only,  will  increase  in  value. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable,  what  could  be  more 
just,  than  to  collect  that  value  to  pay  the  cost  of  such 
improvement. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN  in  McKeesport,  Pa.  News. 

MR.  SNOWDEN  will  have  the  support  of  all  intelligent 
men  and  women  in  the  country  if  he  begins  to  lay 
the  great  gains  of  our  ground  landlords  under  contribu- 
tion to  the  State. — London  Pictorial. 
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Lecture  Work 

of  James  R.  Brown 

FROM  Nov.  12th  to  Dec.  6th  Mr.  Brown  covered  a 
lecture  tour  of  Ohio  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary: 

Nov.  12th:  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  High  School,  200 
students.  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  30  present. 

Nov.  13th:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Lakewood  High  School, 
8.30  A.  M.,  1,100  students  in  assembly.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
John  Hay  High  School,  Dept.  of  Economics.  Class:  10.00 
A.  M.,  11.30  A.  M..  1.00  P.  M.,  2.00  P.  M.  3.00  P.  M. 
Painesville,  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  College  for  women,  dinner  at 
6.15,  lecture  in  auditorium  at  8.  P.  M.,  about  100  present. 

Nov.  14th:  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Rotary  Club,  noon,  75 
present.  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Sandusky  Business  College, 
2.30  P.  M.,  about  50  students  present. 

Nov.  15th:  Euclid  Village,  Ohio,  Central  High  School, 
12  noon,  300  students  present. 

Nov.  18th:  Barberton,  Ohio,  Central  High  School, 
8.25  A.  M.,  senior  classes  of  100.  Akron,  Ohio,  Garfield 
High  School,  11.00  A.  M.,  senior  classes  of  100  and  a  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

Nov.  19th:  Toledo,  Ohio,  Women's  Advertising  Club, 
12  noon,  about  30  present. 

Nov.  20th:  Findlay,  Ohio,  Findlay  College,  Dept.  of 
Commerce,  160  students  and  several  of  the  faculty-  present. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  70  present. 

Nov.  21st:  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Senior  High  School 
2.30  P.  M.,  250  students.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  \Vyan- 
dott  Luncheon  Club,  6.00  P.  M.,  about  25  present. 

Nov.  22nd:  McConnellsville,  Ohio,  High  School,  12.45 
noon,  100  present  with  teachers.  McConnellsville,  Ohio, 
Rotary  Club,  25  present. 

Nov.  25th:  Marietta,  Ohio,  Civitan  Club,  noon,  70 
present.  Marietta,  Ohio.  Marietta  Commercial  College, 
2  P.  M.,  about  90  students. 

Nov.  26th:  Marietta,  Ohio,  Marietta  College.  Class 
majoring  in  economics,  8.00  A.  M..  class  majoring  in  eco- 
nomics, 9.00  A.  M.,  assembly  and  faculty,  9.50  A.  M., 
class  in  sociology,  10.30  A.  M.,  Economic  Club,  7.00  P.  M. 

Nov.  27th:  Columbus,  Ohio,  Office  Training  School, 
1  P.  M.,  300  students  and  many  members  of  faculty. 

Dec.  1st:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Peoples  Church,  3  P.  M., 
about  100  present. 

Dec.  2nd:  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Antioch  College, 
assembly,  1 1  A,  M. .  about  250  present  and  faculty.  Xenia, 
Ohio,  Wilberforce  University,  1.30  P.  M.,  about  100  present. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Antioch  College,  group  of  students 
and  faculty.  4.00  P.  M.,  group  of  students  and  faculty, 
5.00  P.  M. 

Dec.  3rd:     Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  Bryant  High  School, 

school  assembly,  150  present,  9.00  A.  M.,  class,  10.00  A.  M., 

11.00  A.   M.,     Oakwood,   Dayton,  Ohio,   Oakwood 

HighSchool,  2.15  P.  M.,  senior  classes,  about  200  present. 


Dec.  4th:  Oxford,  Ohio,  Western  College  for  Women, 
Social  Science  Forum,  5.00  P.  M.,  about  40  present. 

Dec.  5th:  Lockland,  Ohio,  High  School,  285  present, 
11  A.  M. 

Dec.  6th:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hughes  High  School, 
8.30  A.  M.,  1,600  students  and  faculty.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  11.00  A.  M.,  class  in  economics, 
about  50  present. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  report  dated  Dec.  1st,  which  ends  the 
fiscal  year  reports  the  number  of  lectures  delivered  as 
follows: 

Service  and  Business  Men's  Clubs  -     84 

Universities  and  Colleges  -------56 

High  Schools --34 

Churches 7 

Sundry  Organizations        -------     28 


Total 


-  209 


The  newspaper  service  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club  supplied  articles  of  about  five  hundred  words  to 
over  eight  hundred  papers.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  large  proportion  of  these  papers  would  use  the  articles, 
but  many  have  done  so.  Nor  can  such  use  be  said  to 
measure  the  value  of  this  work.  Editors  are  influenced 
even  when  no  direct  use  is  made  of  these  articles,  and  we 
have  noted  not  a  few  editorials  in  which  conclusions  are 
presented  which  point  to  the  source  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

Among  the  papers  using  these  articles  are  the  following: 
Fairhope,  Ala.,  The  Fairhope  Courier;  Trinidad,  Colo., 
The  Free  Press;  Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Hartford  Courant; 
Cicero,  111.,  Suburban  Leader;  Keokuk,  Iowa,  The  Daily 
Gate  City;  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Old  Colony  Memorial;  Quincy, 
Mass.,  The  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger;  Saugus,  Mass.,  The 
Saugus  Herald;  Columbus,  Miss.,  The  Daily  Commercial 
Dispatch;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Atlantic  City  Daily  Press; 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  The  Rutherford  Republican;  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  The  Batavia  Times;  New  York,  N.  Y..  The  American 
City;  Northport,  N.  Y.,  Northport  Observer;  Yonkers.  N. 
Y.,  The  Workman  of  Westchester  Co.;  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  The  Daily  Chief;  Duquesne,  Pa.,  The  Duquesne  Times; 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  The  Daily  News;  Portsmouth,  Ya., 
Portsmouth  Star. 

On  Dec.  12th  Mr.  Brown  addressed  the  Rotary  Club 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  on  Dec.  16th  talked  to  the  League 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women  at  the  Park  Central 
Hotel  in  this  city. 

Dates  covered  for  the  month  of  January  are  as  follows: 
Jan.     7.     Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  12.00 

noon. 
9.     Hartford,  Conn..  Open  Shop  Building  Trades' 

Exchange,  evening. 

10.     Springfield,    Mass.,    Highland    Civic    Ciub, 
evening. 
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14.     New  York,  N.  Y.,  Washington  Heights  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  noon. 
"      15.     Newark,    N.    J.,    Barringer    Evening    High 

School,  8.35  P.  M. 
"      16.     Bordentown,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Lawrenceville,    N.    J.,    Lawrenceville   School, 

6.55  P.  M. 

"      17.     East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Panzer  College,  morning. 
"      21.     Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Exchange  Club,  noon. 
"      23.     Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club,  noon. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Credit   Men's  Assn.,  evening. 
28.     Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  Exchange  Club,   12.30 

noon. 
"      29.     Bayside,    L.    I.,    Improvement    Association, 

evening. 

These  lectures  have  been  well  reported  in  the  papers 
of  the  cities  visited  and  altogether  show  a  refreshing  hospi- 
tality to  the  message. 

Following  are  dates  for  the  month  of  February: 
Feb.     2     Hightstown,  N.  J.,  The  Peddie  School;  after- 
noon. 

4  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club. 

5  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  High  School;  1:00  P.  M. 

7     Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.,  High  School  Stu- 
dents Council;  10:00  A.  M. 

"  12  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; evening. 

"  13  Rye,  N.  Y.,  High  School;  11:00  A.  M..,  Lions 
Club  12:00  Noon.,  Parent-Teachers  Assn., 
3:00  P.  M. 

"      14    High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  High  School;  11:20  A.  M. 
"      18    Trenton,  N.  J.,  State  Teachers  College;  10:30 
A.  M.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.,  Civic  Club; 
8:15   P.  M. 

"      19     Boonton,  N.  J.,  High  School;  8:30  A.  M. 
"      20     North  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  High  School;  11:20  A.M 

A.  M. 
"      25     Castleton-on-Hudson,   N.   Y.,    Union   School; 

1:00  P.  M. 

"      26     Kingston,    N.    Y.,    Moran    Business    School; 

11:00  A.    M.,    Rotary   Club,    12:15    noon. 

"      27     Pittman,   N.   J.,  Kiwanis  Club;  6:30  P.   M., 

High  School,  afternoon. 

The  month  of  February,  it  will  be  seen,  is  well  filled  and 
reports  of  these  activities  will  appear  in  next  issue. 

On  Feb.  llth  at  the  Hotel  Woodstock,  127  West  43rd 
street,  this  city,  a  dinner  will  be  held  at  which  members 
and  friends  of  the  club  will  commemorate  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Brown's  management.  Dinner  will 
be  served  promptly  at  7  P.  M. 

THE  policy  of  Trade  Restriction  (Protection)  is  there- 
fore a  policy  of  impoverishment.     Under  Free  Trade 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  the  standard 
of  living  in  Great  Britain  is — with  one  small  exception — 
the  highest  in  Europe. — London  Economist. 


Work  of  Frederick  W.  Roman 


.  ROMAN  has  returned  from  his  trip  of  investi- 
gation  in  Europe  and  is  contemplating  another  in 
the  summer  of  1930.  The  groups  that  will  accompany 
him  will  be  made  up  mainly  of  those  who  comprise  his 
weekly  classes  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities,  former 
students  and  personal  friends  in  the  East,  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  economic  and  industrial  life  of  the 
nations. 

Countries  visited  will  include  Denmark,  where  under 
the  direction  of  Jakob  Lange,  a  study  will  be  made  of  the 
Folk  Schools,  and  Sweden,  where  in  Stockholm  the  visitors 
will  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Johan  Hansen,  names  familiar  to  Henry  George  men  the 
world  over.  This  company  will  be  known  as  the  Viking 
Tour  Group,  and  other  groups  will  visit  other  countries. 

Since  Prof.  Roman  has  returned  from  his  trip  of  last 
summer  he  has  been  blacklisted  by  a  section  of  the  Society 
of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The  Los  Angeles  Record  says 
that  the  joke  was  on  the  blacklisters,  for  Prof.  Roman 
said  in  his  lecture  on  the  Soviets  —  -the  one  that  aroused 
this  group  of  reactionaries  —  that  the  communist  system 
could  not  continue  because  it  crushes  "individualism." 

The  Record  printed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  paper 
a  notice  that  teachers  missing  these  blacklisted  lectures 
could  obtain  them  of  the  Record.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  this  particular  lecture  Prof.  Roman  pictures  the  true 
conditions  in  Russia,  and  while  giving  full  credit  to  the 
Soviets  for  the  good  they  have  accomplished,  is  far  from 
being  enamoured  of  the  system,  a  conclusion  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  of  course. 

The  reasons  for  blacklisting  these  lectures  were  that 
he  had  "radical  tendencies"  and  was  not  constructive 
in  his  criticism  of  the  American  government!  The  Record 
remarked  that  for  some  time  the  blacklisters  had  been 
after  Dr.  Roman  because  of  his  "amazing  success"  in 
conducting  forums  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities.  It 
paints  Prof.  Roman  as  we  of  this  city  know  him. 

Dr.  Roman  says  through  the  columns  of  the  Record: 
"As  a  result  of  special  privileges  I  hold  that  the  people 
have  lost  their  natural  resources  in  America,  and  now  a 
tremendous  effort  is  being  made  to  take  away  their 
MINDS." 

The  Record  adds: 

"If  the  "blacklisters"  had  consulted  "Who's  Who" 
before  they  made  their  attack  upon  Roman,  they  might 
have  been  bowled  over. 

For  they  would  have  found  that  an  Ohio  school  boy, 
under  the  drive  of  an  insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge,  climb- 
ed to  the  highest  rungs  of  the  cultural  ladder,  annexing 
an  A.  B.  degree  at  Yale  in  1902  and  an  A.  M.  in  1905. 

Moved  on  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  in  1910 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  "magna 
cum  laude.  " 

Taught  economics  and  sociology  in  varioui  American 
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universities  in  the  ensuing  decade  and  drifted  back  to 
Paris  where  in  1923  he  captured  the  glittering  decoration 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  "tres  honorable." 

Australia  in  Extremis 

TT^EW  people  realize  the  serious  position  in  which  Aus- 
*-  tralia  finds  herself  today.  Take  a  few  extremely 
significant  facts.  There  are  30,000  unemployed  in  New 
South  Wales  alone,  and  about  200,000  in  the  whole  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  number  engaged  in  primary  pro- 
duction in  the  Mother  State  has  decreased  by  31,000  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  and  by  78,000  in  6  years  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Nearly  half  the  population,  or  2,875,000, 
live  in  the  capital  cities,  to  which  they  are  attracted  by 
the  difficulty  of  making  primary  production  pay,  by  the 
artificially  inflated  wages  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  still 
more  perhaps  by  the  many  amusements  and  other  allure- 
ments which  the  country  cannot  give. 

There  has  been  a  drop  this  year  of  some  £40,000,000 
in  the  value  of  Australian  products,  and  an  increasing 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  them  by  other  countries. 
Sugar,  dried  fruits,  butter  and  wine  are  exported  at  a 
loss,  which  is  made  up  to  the  producers  by  subsidies  and 
bounties,  for  which  the  local  consumers  have  to  pay.  The 
price  of  wool  is  33%  below  the  price  prevailing  a  year 
ago,  besides  which  the  amount  of  borrowed  money  from 
abroad  this  year  will  be  about  £15,000,000  less  than  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Bavin  summed  up 
the  position  in  a  nutshell  when  he  declared  that  "^o  long 
as  Australian  costs  of  production  and  distribution  and  over- 
sea prices  remain  at  the  present  level  it  would  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  permanently  to  increase  the  volume  of  pri- 
mary production,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  spend  public 
or  private  money  in  putting  men  on  the  land  to  grow  prod- 
ucts that  they  could  only  sell  at  a  loss!"  That  is  the 
bedrock  position  in  Australia  today,  and  neither  the 
Nationalist  nor  the  Labor  Party  has  any  sensible  scheme 
for  dealing  with  it,  the  Labor  Party  least  of  all. 

A   CLEVER  CARTOON 

The  position  in  Australia  during  the  recent  election 
was  very  cleverly  summed  up  by  C.  J.  Nicklin  in  a  cartoon 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Standard,  in  whicn 
Australia  is  depicted  as  a  dying  man  with  lengthened 
visage,  closing  eyes  and  emaciated  form.  On  the  wall 
is  the  patient's  chart:  "Name:  Australia,  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity; occupation:  works  for  the  landlord;  disease:  paral- 
ysis caused  by  land  monopoly;  complications:  chronic  in- 
flammation from  HCL  (high  cost  of  living;  pulse:  very 
low — 200,000  unemployed;  temperature:  high,  deliriumn 
public  press;  treatment:  taxes  on  industry,  tariff  on  trade, 
Royal  Commissions,  imported  experts,  charitable  organ- 
izations, chocolate  wheels,  etc."  Round  the  patient's 
bedside  are  the  various  political  doctors  with  their  nos- 
trums— Mr.  Scullin  putting  horrible  looking  leeches  on 
the  patient's  feet  and  holding  a  jar  containing  "trained 


tariff  leeches,  all  guaranteed  suckers — if  not  successful  add 
more  and  larger,  ad  lib.;  Dr.  Theodore  with  his  counter- 
Nationalist  powders;  Dr.  Bruce  with  his  anti-Labor  pills; 
and  finally  Dr.  Hughes  with  his  anti-Bruce  mixture. 
Underneath  the  cartoon  is  a  message  from  Mars:  "It  is 
a  pity  he  has  not  got  some  real  friend  who  would  sack 
all  these  quacks.  Give  him  an  honest  electoral  system 
and  abolish  land  monopoly." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRODUCTION 
There  is  only  one  real  and  permanent  way  of  getting 
Australia  out  of  the  morass  in  which  she  is  at  present  en- 
gulfed, and  that  is  by  enabling  the  producers,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  to  sell  their  products  at  a  profit  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Do  that,  and  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed — i.  e.,  the  Labor  Problem  and  the  Social 
Problem  combined — will  also  be  solved.  To  bring  about 
this  desirable  result  all  the  taxes  and  other  burdens  which 
at  present  are  heaped  on  industry  and  enterprise  will  have 
to  be  scrapped.  This  will  necessitate  the  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  Protection,  which  the  workers  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  essential  to  their  interests  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  standard  of  living;  but  in  this  they  are 
mistaken. 

Protection  may  temporarily  benefit  a  few  local  manu- 
facturers, and  enable  them  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
but  it  will  not  permanently  benefit  the  workers  as  a  whole. 
On  the  contrary  it  increases  prices,  lowers  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages,  reduces  consumption  and  leads  to  unem- 
ployment. The  coddling  of  the  secondary  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  primary  ones  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  is  both  morally  wrong  and  economically  un- 
sound, and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  existing  chaos. 
Sweep  all  these  taxes,  subsidies  and  bounties  away, 
together  with  the  huge  expenditure  and  waste  of  time 
which  the  Custom  House  system  necessarily  entails,  and 
our  producers,  both  primary  and  secondary,  would  be 
able  to  sell  their  products  at  a  profit  in  the  open  market, 
and  to  capture  their  share  of  the  great  Eastern  trade,  which 
under  a  protective  tariff  is  beyond  their  grasp. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
Such  a  policy  would  enormously  stimulate  and  extend 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  with  the  continually  increasing 
demand  for  it  wages  would  naturally  and  automatically 
rise  without  the  intervention  of  compulsory  Courts  and 
Boards.     Where  would  the  revenue  come   from  if  taxa- 
tion were  abolished?     Why,  from  its  natural  source,  the 
annually  increasing  value  of  land,  which  is  directly  created 
solely  by  the  presence  and  needs  of  the  community  and 
therefore  belongs  by  right  to  the  community,  but,  under 
our   landlord-made   laws,   is   confiscated   and    squandered 
by  private  individuals  instead  of  being  appropriated  by 
the  State  on  behalf  of  the  community,  and  spent  in  meet- 
ing the  expenses  incurred  by  the  community. 

It  is  this  antiquated  and  immoral  system  which  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  growing  hordes  of    millionaires  and 
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multi-millionaires  side  by  side  with  millions  of  unem- 
ployed. The  moment  you  commence  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  land  value  on  a  uniform  basis  and  at  a 
reasonably  high  rate,  instead  of  exempting  the  many  and 
overtaxing  the  few,  as  is  done  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties  in  Australia,  you  will  force  a  portion  of  the  enor- 
mous areas  of  idle  land  into  use  and  give  the  workers 
a  chance  to  employ  themselves. 

With  the  gradual  abolition  of  taxation  and  the  equally 
gradual  appropriation  by  the  State  of  the  economic 
rent  the  problems  which  now  confront  us  would  gradu- 
ally disappear.  When  the  whole  burden  of  taxation 
has  been  [swept  away  and  the  whole  of  the  economic 
rent  has  been  absorbed  on  behalf  of  the  community 
by  the  State  you  will  see  a  resuscitated,  glorified, 
prosperous  and  contented  Australia,  and  such  ideal 
conditions  as  have  never  been  known  so  far  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  How  soon  this  will  be  brought  about 
depends  entirely  on  the  intelligence,  the  foresight  and 
the  working  together  for  good  of  the  people  themselves. 

NON-PARTY  GOVERNMENT 

The  recent  electoral  contest  at  Ashfield,  a  Sydney  sub- 
urb, caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jarvie  as  a  result 
of  his  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  a  Minister,  enabled  Mr. 
A.  G.  Huie,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
League  in  Sydney,  to  bring  forward  the  Single  Tax  remedy 
for  the  economic  ills  from  which  Australia  is  suffering. 
Although  he  gained  more  votes  than  at  his  previous  at- 
tempts to  win  the  Ashfield  seat,  he  did  not  obtain  enough 
to  beat  the  party  representative,  against  whom,  in  what- 
ever electorate  he  may  be  placed,  an  independent  candi- 
date, owing  to  our  present  electoral  system,  has  but 
little  chance.  The  party  system  has  done  good  service 
in  its  day  but  is  now  in  its  dotage.  The  recriminations 
and  abusive  personalities  in  which  both  sides  indulged 
during  the  recent  federal  campaign  showed  to  what  degra- 
dation it  has  fallen. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  the  adoption  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Proportional  Representation,  which  would  give 
all  shades  of  opinion  a  proportionate  share  of  representa- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  a  system  of  non-party  government 
such  as  they  have  in  Switzerland,  all  the  members  voting 
irrespective  of  party  for  the  public  good,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing the  very  best  measures  if  introduced  by  the  other  side. 
In  the  Swiss  Parliament  the  departmental  heads  are  chosen 
fcr  their  administrative  capacity  by  a  block  vote  of  both 
Houses,  and  they  retain  their  positions  so  long  as  their 
services  are  approved.  As  Federal  Councillors  they  shape 
and  introduce  whatever  measures  are  required,  but  need 
not  support  them  unless  they  choose,  and  neither  they  nor 
the  ordinary  members  of  Parliament  lose  their  seats  if  a 
measure  is  thrown  out.  Something  like  this  is  sadly  wanted 
in  Australia,  where  the  party  system  is  bringing  contempt 
on  government  itself. 


A  LUMINOUS  ADDRESS 

Alderman  J.  R.  Firth,  of  Strathfield,  well  known  in 
England  for  his  addresses  and  widely  circulated  leaflets 
on  municipal  rating  in  Sydney,  gave  a  luminous  account 
of  the  present  position  of  land-value  taxation  in  Australia 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Henry  George  League  in  Sydney. 
He  first  pointed  out  that  in  New  York,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  at  least  one-third  of  the  ground  rent  was 
appropriated  by  the  City  Council  for  communal  purposes. 
In  Australia  the  Georgean  principle  had  made  extended 
progress,  especially  in  the  municipal  sphere.  At  Can- 
berra, the  federal  capital,  the  whole  of  the  ground  rent 
went  to  the  community;  in  Brisbane  one-half  was  taken 
for  communal  needs — local,  State  and  Commonwealth; 
in  Sydney  at  least  one-third  was  taken;  and  in  many  other 
cities,  towns  and  villages  not  less  than  20%  was  appro- 
priated for  communal  purposes. 

Mr.  Firth,  however,  omitted  to  point  out  the  very  im- 
portant fact  that,  while  the  municipal  rate  is  always 
levied  on  a  uniform  and  therefore  equitable  basis,  the 
Commonwealth  land  tax  is  only  levied  on  land  values 
amounting  to  £5,000,  after  which  it  is  graduated  from  a 
penny  to  nine  pence  in  the  £,  while  land  values  under  the 
value  named  are  not  taxed  at  all.  This  inequitable  and 
therefore  unjust  system  has  promoted  land  monopoly, 
evasion  and  all  kinds  of  fraud,  and  has  done  more  harm 
to  Australia  than,  perhaps,  any  other  cause.  It  is,  never- 
theless, supported  by  every  political  party  for  fear  of 
alienating  the  votes  of  the  small  land-owners  if  they  had 
to  pay  the  tax. 

PILING  UP  TAXATION 

While  one  part  of  Henry  George's  philosophy  has  been 
adopted  in  the  municipal  sphere  by  both  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  mangled  by  the  Commonwealth, 
the  other  part,  that  dealing  with  the  fiscal  issue,  has  been 
ignored.  Since  Federation  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  followed  the  pernicious  example  of  the  United 
States  and  has  gone  in  for  continually  increasing  its  pro- 
tective duties,  with  the  result,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Firth,  that 
our  Customs  and  Excise  revenue  has  grown  to  £7  per  head 
as  against  £1  per  head  in  the  United  States,  on  the  top 
of  which  has  been  piled  federal  income  tax,  federal  pro- 
bate duties  and  amusement  taxes. 

It  is  still  worse  in  the  Mother  State,  where  stamp  duties 
of  all  kinds  have  been  reintroduced  and  continually  raised, 
wages  have  been  taxed  for  family  endowment  and  for 
workers'  compensation,  and  motors  have  been  added  to 
the  list.  As  a  result  the  cost  of  living  has  been  trebled, 
as  also  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  result  that  nearly 
all  of  our  export  industries — such  as  metals,  coal,  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  butter,  wine,  sugar,  hops,  grapes,  meat, 
probably  wheat,  and  possibly  wool — find  it  impossible 
to  export  at  a  profit. 

UNPROFITABLE   PRODUCTION 

When  we  have  made  industry  unprofitable,  continued 
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Mr.  Firth,  we  either  (1)  let  the  industry  slowly  die,  as  in 
the  case  of  coal,  or  (2)  pay  a  bounty  on  export,  which  does 
not  make  the  industry  profitable  but  merely  forces  the 
whole  community  to  pay  higher  taxes,  so  that  an  industry 
may  ship  produce  overseas  at  a  loss,  or  (3)  let  the  pro- 
ducers pool  the  product  (as  in  the  case  of  butter  and 
sugar),  overcharge  what  is  used  for  Australian  consump- 
tion, and  use  the  proceeds  to  pay  the  loss  on  what  we  ex- 
port. As  a  result  both  sugar  and  butter  are  sold  abroad 
for  about  half  the  amount  which  the  local  consumer  has 
to  pay. 

As  Alderman  Firth  pointed  out,  we  have  borrowed 
scores  of  millions  and  spent  them  in  increasing  land  values, 
making  land  harder  to  secure,  thus  undoing  the  good 
done  by  the  Georgean  policy  of  rating  unimproved  land 
values  in  municipalities,  and  of  deriving  a  portion  of  the 
expense  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  main 
roads  and  of  the  harbor  bridge  from  the  same  source. 

As  instances  of  the  benefits  arising  out  of  the  Georgean 
policy  of  appropriating  land  values  and  exempting  im- 
provements Alderman  Firth  cited  Sydney  and  Brisbane, 
the  former  of  which  had  increased  its  population  from 
550,000  in  1908,  when  the  principle  was  first  applied,  to 
1,300,000  in  1928,  while  in  Brisbane  the  population  had 
increased  from  264,000  in  1926  to  309,000  in  1929. 

When  the  exemptions  and  graduations  which  at  present 
mar  the  imposition  of  land-value  taxation  in  the  federal 
sphere  are  swept  away,  and  uniformity  is  for  the  first  time 
introduced  as  in  the  municipal  sphere,  and  when  the  per- 
nicious policy  of  Protection  for  local  manufacturers  at 
the  expense  of  the  primary  producers  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  abandoned,  an  era  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity will  commence  such  as  no  country  in  the  world 
has  hitherto  known,  and  Australia  will  assume  her  right- 
ful place  as  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  attractive  and 
the  most  contented  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Sydney,  Australia,  Dec.  11,  1929.     PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

SO  long  as  there  was  free  land  every  man  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  new  wealth  for  himself  by  the  simplest 
and  oldest  means  known  to  humankind.  With  the  end 
of  free  land,  American  men  for  the  first  time  had  occasion 
to  look  with  envy  upon  the  wealth  of  others,  or  with  jeal- 
ous scrutiny  as  to  how  they  had  acquired  it.  The  end  of 
free  land  was  the  beginning  of  those  political  issues  which 
had  to  do,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  "dividing  up"  or 
with  curbing  those  who  had  much. 

MARK  SULLIVAN  in  "Our  Times." 

PO  lend  money  to  all  the  world  and  then  try  to  restrict 
•*•  imports  is  to  invite  all  our  debtors  to  repudiate  their 
obligations  by  making  it  difficult  and  expensive  for  them 
to  pay  their  debts  by  the  only  means  by  which  international 
debts  can  finally  be  paid,  namely,  by  the  delivery  of  goods 
and  services. — London  Economist. 


The  Rediscovery 

Of  Henry  George 

ADDRESS    BY   WILLIAM     LLOYD    GARRISON    AT 
SINGLE  TAX  DINNER,  BOSTON,  DECEMBER  5, 1929 

ANY  social  reform  should  be  viewed  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  times  that  stand  godfather  to  its  birth 
and  christening. 

In  the  United  States  of  the  eighteen  seventies  there 
were  omens  enough  to  signify  the  need  of  a  new  crusade, 
and  a  new  evangel  of  social  purpose.  A  surge  of  excited 
and  speculative  railroad  building  following  the  Civil  War 
period  served  to  throw  an  overstrain  upon  an  inadequate 
national  banking  system,  which  found  expression  in  the 
crises  of  1873  and  1884,  and  subsequently  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  1893. 

Henry  George's  original  searching  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  these  unstable  and  disturbing  conditions  is  to  be  found 
in  his  monograph,  "The  Land  Question,"  published  in 
1871.  The  effectiveness  of  his  presentation  caused  wide- 
spread discussion  and  interest  and  led  George  to  develop 
and  amplify  this  theme,  so  that  in  1879  appeared  his 
masterpiece  of  economic  and  philosophical  thinking  en- 
titled "Progress  and  Poverty." 

This  book  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  divided  and  divergent 
modes  of  social  thinking,  reconciling  the  real  with  the 
ideal,  and  combining  a  tempered  and  resistant  logic  with 
a  compelling  sweep  of  constructive  imagination.  Its 
affirmation  regarding  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
a  share  in  the  common  ownership  of  land  as  the  basic  source 
of  material  production  brought  instant  response.  And 
its  novel  and  simple  device  of  enforcing  that  individual 
claim  through  an  act  of  taxation  of  economic  (or  ground) 
rent  to  the  exclusion  of  other  taxes  had  a  touch  of  inspira- 
tion that  delighted  thinking  minds  everywhere. 

The  ringing  sentences  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
echoed  around  the  world.  And  soon  Henry  George  was 
eagerly  invited  to  elucidate  his  teachings  on  the  platforms 
of  Britain  (in  1884),  and  subsequently  those  of  Australia 
(in  1890)  in  which  countries  the  significance  of  his  ideas 
is  even  better  understood  than  in  his  own  land. 

Following  the  panic  of  1893  and  its  aftermath,  came  a 
gradual  business  revival  culminating  in  the  boom  years 
at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  period 
marked  the  rise  of  the  great  trusts  fostered  by  President 
McKinley  and  Mark  Hanna.  It  was  a  precursor  of  the 
present-day  march  of  vast  corporate  amalgamation  and 
concentration.  As  might  have  been  expected,  boom  times 
could  see  little  virtue  in  tax  reforms,  or  little  need  of  modi- 
fication of  land  tenures  in  the  interest  of  the  weak  and 
powerless.  And  although  the  Single  Tax  Movement 
continued  actively  as  an  educational  and  inspirational 
force,  it  failed  to  maintain  the  political  vitality  lent  it  by 
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the  pressures  of  the  recurrent  panic  periods  prior  to  the 
creation  of  an  effective  Federal  banking  system. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States,  stimulated  by  immigra- 
tion, and  carried  forward  by  new  applications  of  science, 
registered  a  vigorous  development,  with  no  serious  inter- 
ruptions up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914. 
The  War,  and  its  disruptive  and  militant  peace,  thrust 
into  the  background  the  constructive  thought  of  Henry 
George  and  wrought  its  divisive  influence  as  well  upon 
his  followers.  Since  the  close  of  the  War,  the  United 
States,  absorbed  in  an  unparalleled  exploitation  and 
squandering  of  its  basic  resources,  has  given  little  heed 
to  any  thought  other  than  that  of  driving  prosperity 
faster. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  with  only  brief  intervals 
of  decline,  the  American  stock  markets  have  registered 
the  national  megalomania  of  Something-for-Nothing. 
The  dramatic  and  resounding  crash  of  the  autumn  of  1929 
resulted  in  a  price  collapse  unequalled  in  intensity  and 
extent,  and  foreshadowed  a  decline  of  industry  that  prom- 
ises to  restore  sanity  and  rationality  to  our  national  mode 
of  thought  and  action. 

The  effect  of  the  tremendous  jolt  of  1929  is  to  open  once 
again  the  mind  of  the  public  to  ideas  of  saving  and  economy. 
Unemployment  begins  to  be  a  problem  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Monopoly  now  looms  as  a  giant  figure.  Corporate 
consolidation  has  been  piled  mountain  high,  and  the  sources 
of  production  are  more  closely  and  centrally  controlled 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

In  a  word,  the  stage  is  now  set  for  the  preaching  of  land 
values  taxation,  and  the  ear  of  our  fellow  citizens  should 
be  well  attuned  to  that  music. 

Hence  the  rediscovery  of  Henry  George  by  his  country- 
men is  inevitable.  Not  only  are  wise  teachers  like  Harry 
Gunnison  Brown,  and  brilliant  thinkers  like  Professor 
John  Dewey,  acclaiming  the  author  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  but  from  the  lips  of  the  English  Fabians,  such 
as  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  comes  the  testimony  of  George's 
significance  to  the  British  Labor  Movement.  And  only 
recently  the  authorized  Life  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  gives 
testimony  to  the  effect  of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George 
in  moulding  the  convictions  of  the  British  Premier. 

Only  a  disturbed  and  struggling  generation  will  listen 
to  preachers  of  Land  Reform.  But  as  the  shadows  of 
harder  times  begin  to  lengthen,  Single  Taxers  may  rest 
assured  that  the  truths  which  Henry  George  enunciated 
with  such  glowing  genius  will  find  wide  acceptance  and 
support,  inasmuch  as  they  offer  a  sound,  just  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  breaking  the  stranglehold  of  non- 
social  monopolies.  These  powerful  groups  have  already 
transformed  our  democracy  into  a  plutocracy,  and  bid 
fair  to  shape  it  into  the  conventional  form  of  a  callous 
and  cruel  imperialism,  if  they  meet  no  effective  popular 
challenge. 

All  this  Henry  George  anticipated.     He  left  us  the  key 


to  unlock  the  gates  of  the  land,  despite  the  attitude  of 
any  fedual  proprietors.  If  we  throw  this  key  away,  the 
gates  will  be  battered  down  by  violence,  as  of  old.  Upon 
us,  therefore,  rests  the  duty  of  imparting  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  potent,  yet  pacific,  secret  of 
Henry  George's  "Open  Sesame." 

The  Jewish  Forum 

And  the  Mandate 

A  CCOMPANIED  by  a  striking  cartoon  suggested  by 
**  M.  W.  Norwalk  of  this  city,  the  following  article 
appears  in  the  November  number  of  The  Jewish  Forum. 
It  quotes  from  Article  Eleven  of  the  law  conferring  man- 
datory powers  on  the  British  government,  as  follows: 

"It  (the  Administration  of  Palestine)  shall  introduce 
a  land  system  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  country, 
having  regard,  among  other  things,  to  the  desirability  of 
promoting  the  close  settlement  and  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  Land." 

The  Jewish  Forum  then  editorially  comments: 

To  accomplish  this  the  government,  for  its  own  main- 
tenance, must  collect  the  full  annual  rentable  land  value, 
which,  in  justice,  belongs  to  the  people  who  produce  it. 
Since  the  effendi  holds  large  areas  of  land  with  no  inten- 
tion of  improving  them  in  any  way,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  will  have  to  relinquish  his  holdings. 
The  felaheen  (the  poor  peasant)  and  the  newcomers  would 
then  have  free  land  on  which  they  would  settle  closely 
and  which  they  would  work  intensively,  and  from  which 
they  could  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  labor  and  capital 
they  invest,  since  they  would  not  have  to  use  their  wealth 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  for  government  main- 
tenance. 

The  Jew  settling  in  Palestine  with  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  giving  the  felaheen,  who  has  been  fleeced 
and  exploited  by  the  effendi,  an  opportunity  of  freeing 
himself  from  his  yoke,  has  in  consequence  taken  away 
the  unearned  income  of  the  effendi,  whose  anger  he  thus 
incurred.  Therefore,  by  fair  means  and  foul,  the  effendi 
has  striven  to  abolish  the  mandate  and  to  drive  out  the 
Jews  from  Palestine. 

The  report  of  June  18,  1928,  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Jewish  Agency,  to  which  Felix  M.  Warburg  was  one  of 
the  four  signatories,  states,  in  section  5,  under  "Agricul- 
ture," that,  "No  progressive  colonization  in  Palestine 
is  practicable  until  modification  of  the  present  system  of 
taxation  is  effected  .  .  .  since  taxation  should  be  based 
not  on  the  actual  yield  but  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the 
property  to  be  taxed. "  This  is  in  conformity  with  Article 
Eleven  of  the  Mandate,  to  which  Mr.  Warburg,  who  re- 
cently entertained  the  English  Premier,  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  calls  attention. 

EDITOR  Jewish  Forum. 
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Boston  Get-Together 

Dinner  of  the  Henry 
George  Lecture  Assn. 

A  BANQUET  was  held  in  Boston  on  December  5,  for 
the  "purpose  of  noting  the  advance  of  the  Single 
Tax  idea." 

This  dinner  marks  a  new  starting  point  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Henry  George  movement,  with  its  traditions  of  such 
a  memorable  leader  as  C.  B.  Fillebrown.  It  was  arranged 
by  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  president  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  in  honor  of  George  H.  Duncan,  field 
lecturer  of  the  association.  Mr.  Duncan's  talk  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  "A  Nation-Wide  Single  Tax  Programme.1' 
During  this  season  he  has  been  making  an  extensive  tour 
of  New  England,  meeting  with  the  enthusiastic  response 
of  civic  leaders  and  the  press  wherever  he  has  spoken. 

The  other  speakers  on  the  programme  included  Frank 
L.  Perrin,  editorial  writer  on  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
who  gave  a  few  reminiscences,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  spoke  on  the  "Rediscovery  of  Henry  George." 
Francis  G.  Goodale,  prominent  Boston  attorney  and  U. 
S.  Commissioner  for  that  district,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  tenor  of  the  talks  acclaimed  the  widespread  co- 
operative spirit  in  the  movement,  and  recognized  the  need 
for  a  close  co-ordination  of  the  Single  Tax  activities  of 
national  scope.  (Mr.  Garrison's  address  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue.) 

In  discussing  a  "Nation-Wide  Single  Tax  Programme," 
Mr.  Duncan  called  attention  to  the  many  able  speakers 
in  strategic  points  throughout  the  United  States  who  would 
gladly  speak  locally  if  there  was  a  central  lecture  bureau 
to  get  appointments.  He  pictured  the  field  of  thousands 
of  service  clubs,  churches,  schools  and  colleges  with  weekly 
meetings — all  glad  to  hear  a  real  message  but  with  limited 
resources  for  such  purposes.  Urging  the  raising  of  funds 
to  make  possible  a  clearing  house  for  Single  Tax  speakers, 
Mr.  Duncan  congratulated  the  movement  in  having  such 
a  corps  of  men  of  legislative  and  business  experience  who 
could  effectively  meet  the  public  in  a  popular  way. 

Termed  a  "Get-Together  Dinner  for  Massachusetts 
Single  Taxers,"  and  held  at  the  Boston  Engineers'  Club, 
the  gathering  was  in  the  nature  of  a  regional  conference, 
since  some  attended  from  points  over  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  Frank  L.  Grant,  seventy-nine  year  treasurer 
of  the  Westfield,  Mass.,  Athenaeum;  Louis  Fabian  Bach- 
rach,  of  Newton,  head  of  a  chain  of  photographic  studios; 
Fiske  Warren,  paper  magnate  and  founder  of  Georgean 
enclaves;  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  leading  insurance  man 
and  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club, 
(1897);  Charles  W.  Potter,  Waltham  manufacturer,  and 
Robert  A.  Bakeman,  head  of  the  Norfolk  Prison  Colony 
and  former  mayor  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  were  among  the 


many  prominent  persons  present.  About  a  third  of  the 
audience  was  composed  of  young  men  and  women,  who 
appeared  greatly  interested.  Notable  among  them  were 
John  L.  Jacobs,  research  professor  at  Harvard  Medical 
School;  Malcolm  R.  Leete,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Ridge.  Mrs.  Ridge  is  the  daughter  of  George  E.  Evans, 
president  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  were  said  during  the 
progress  of  the  banquet: 

"There  used  to  be  a  time  when  a  Single  Taxer  didn't 
need  an  introduction;  he  needed  an  extinguisher,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Goodale  in  introducing  one  of  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Garrison  reminded  the  group  of  the  Irishman  who 
declared,  "I  am  an  atheist.  God  forgive  me." 

It  was  perhaps  the  same  Irishman,  Mr.  Goodale  said, 
who  proclaimed  his  countrymen  to  be  half  Catholic  and 
half  Protestant,  adding,  "If  they  were  all  atheists  they'd 
live  together  like  Christians." 

A  doctor  friend  of  Mr.  Perrin  had  been  speculating  as 
to  why  most  people  who  die  of  exhaustion  die  at  4  or  5  in 
the  morning.  Having  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm, 
Mr.  Perrin  offered  the  explanation  that  possibly  most 
people  would  rather  die  than  get  up. 

"There  are  only  eight  lawyers  out  of  400  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,"  said  Mr.  Goodale  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Duncan.  "This  certainly  is  evidence  of 
progress,"  he  added. 

All  of  which  reminded  Mr.  Goodale  of  the  plaintiff  who 
was  without  a  lawyer. 

"Don't  you  want  a  lawyer?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Thanks,  your  honor,"  replied  the  plaintiff,  "but  I'd 
rather  have  a  couple  of  good  witnesses  if  you  don't  mind, 


sir. 


West  Africa 


TN  Northern  Nigeria,  now  the  Northern  Provinces,  urban 
•••  and  rural  land  is  let  on  permits  of  indefinite  term,  with 
reassessment  of  the  full  site  value  for  the  land  tax  revenue 
every  few  years.  There  is  no  little  litigation  to  secure 
such  titles,  and  multitudes  of  people  live  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing comfort  as  shown  by  production  returns;  and 
the  local  Treasuries  which  carry  out  nearly  all  Govern- 
ment duties  are  richly  financed  with  no  need  of  any  form 
of  taxation  on  trade  or  accumulation. 

There  must  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point;  the 
land  value  duly  confiscated  does  provide  richly  for  all 
public  needs,  no  taxes  are  needed,  and  would-be  pro- 
ducers do  get  access  to  any  idle  land  without  suffering 
blackmail  for  the  privilege;  there  is  no  land  litigation 
either  between  persons  or  tribal  or  municipal  organized 
groups. 

All  the  facts  given  above  are  drawn  from  West  Africa, 
1926,  by  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  late  Conservative  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies. 
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San  Francisco  to  Entertain 

Henry  George  Congress 

BELIEVING  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  holding  a 
national  Single  Tax  conference  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  official  board  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  has 
voted  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Henry  George  Congress  of  1930.  The  Civic  Cham- 
ber of  Economics,  which  is  the  San  Francisco  Single  Tax 
organization,  recently  extended  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  Foundation  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  and  has 
given  assurance  of  active  and  hearty  cooperation.  It 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee  to  consider  invita- 
tions received  from  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  and, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  both  cities,  it  was  thought  wise  to  give  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  participate 
more  fully  in  this  year's  gathering.  Baltimore  gra- 
ciously offered  to  step  aside  as  a  contender  for  this  year's 
convention  but  it  is  likely  that  the  Foundation  will  avail 
itself  of  the  first  good  opportunity  to  meet  in  Baltimore. 

President  A.  J.  Milligan  and  Secretary  S.  Edward 
Williams,  of  the  Civic  Chamber  of  Economics  in  San 
Francisco,  have  both  written  very  enthusiastically  con- 
cerning the  preparations  that  are  already  under  way 
for  making  the  San  Francisco  gathering  a  great  success. 
It  is  likely  that  the  conference  will  convene  about  the 
first  of  September,  though  the  date  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined.  A  time  either  late  in  August 
or  early  in  September  will,  however,  be  chosen. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  representation 
from  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  as  many  will  doubt- 
less plan  to  make  the  convention  trip  their  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  weather  in  San  Francisco  being  cool  and  pleasant 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

Announcement  of  further  plans  for  the  1930  gathering 
will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THE  unfortunate  man  whose  mind  is  continually  bent 
to  the  problem  of  his  next  meal  or  his  next  night's 
shelter  is  a  materialist  perforce.  He  can't  get  his  mind 
off  the  grindstone  of  immediate  material  needs.  Eman- 
cipate this  man  by  economic  security  and  the  appurten- 
ances of  social  decency  and  comfort,  and  instead  of  making 
him  more  of  a  materialist  you  liberate  him  from  the 
menace  of  materialism. 

— HENRY  FORD  in  The  Daily  Princetonian. 

SOME  day  poverty  will  be   abolished  from  the  earth. 
But  that  day  won't  come  until  we  stop  being  indifferent 
to  it  for  SO  weeks  out  of  every  year.     It  will   come  when 
we  worry  about  it  all  year  long  as  much  as  we  do  now  in 
the  last  two  weeks  of  December. 

— Erie,  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald. 


Pittsburgh  Growing 

as  Land  Taxes  Increase 

WHILE  there  has  been  no  new  tax  legislation  affect- 
ing Pittsburgh,  the  advent  of  the  year  1930  has 
witnessed  another  increase  in  the  tax  burden  falling  upon 
land-values  in  that  city,  as  all  three  local  taxing  bodies 
have  increased  their  rates  for  the  new  fiscal  year  and  these 
increases  affect  "real  estate"  only,  which  bears  the  entire 
burden  of  City  and  School  taxes  and  comes  pretty  close 
to  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  County  taxes.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  since  "real  estate"  embraces  both  land  and 
buildings,  that  building  taxes  in  Pittsburgh  are  also  in- 
creasing at  the  same  time,  though  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Land  in  Pittsburgh  now  bears  a  tax  burden  of  more 
than  4^%  of  assessed  valuations,  though  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  determine  just  what  percentage 
of  the  total  land  rent  of  the  community  this  figure  repre- 
sents. It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover  from  the 
available  figures,  that  more  than  26  million  dollars  of 
taxes  is  being  raised  in  1930  from  land-values  in  Pitts- 
burgh. We  are  speaking  now  of  the  combined  taxes 
levied  by  City,  County  and  School  District,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Graded  Tax  System 
applies  only  to  the  City  tax,  which  represents  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  local  revenues  contributed  by  real 
estate  owners  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Both  the  City  and  County  have  increased  their  rates 
this  year  by  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  despite  very  vigorous 
protests  from  organized  bodies  of  real  estate  owners, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  has  made  a  modest  increase 
of  one-quarter  mill,  making  a  total  increase  in  land  taxes 
in  the  one  year  of  2%  mills.  These  increases  mean  an 
added  burden  on  buildings  also,  but  the  City  tax  on  build- 
ings was  increased,  under  the  Graded  Tax  Plan,  only 
one-half  mill  as  against  one  mill  on  land.  The  respective 
rates  for  the  year  1930  are  as  follows: 


Governmental  Unit 

City 

School  District 

County 

Total 


Land  Tax 
per$  1,000 

$26.00 
11.75 
8.375 


Building  Tax 

per  $  1,000 

$13.00 
11.75 
8.375 


$46.125 


$33.175 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  half  rate  on  buildings  applies 
only  to  the  City  tax,  so  that  the  total  difference  between 
land  and  building  tax  rates  amounts  to  just  $13.00. 
In  the  year  1913,  the  last  year  under  the  old  rate  system, 
the  City  tax  rate  for  both  land  and  buildings  was  $8.90 
per  $1,000,  so  that  we  find  that  while  the  City  tax  on 
buildings  has  increased  nearly  50%  since  1913,  the  City 
tax  on  land  has  increased  nearly  200%.  County  and 
School  taxes,  of  course,  show  a  uniform  increase  on  land 
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and  buildings,  since  the  old  flat  rate  system  still  prevails 
for  those  taxing  bodies. 

But  the  territorial  scope  of  the  graded  tax  system  has 
also  again  been  extended  in  1930  by  the  voluntary  annexa- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Overbrook,  which  now  becomes 
the  32d  ward  of  Pittsburgh.  Less  than  three  years  ago, 
in  a  popular  referendum,  Overbrook  had  defeated  the 
annexation  proposal  by  a  small  margin,  but  in  the  recent 
referendum  the  annexationists  won  by  a  good  majority, 
another  indication  of  the  growth  of  annexation  sentiment. 
Meanwhile,  Carrick,  Knoxville  and  Hays  Boroughs  and 
parts  of  certain  townships,  had  been  annexed  to  the  City 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  respective  boroughs  or 
other  divisions.  It  is  in  these  newly  annexed  territories, 
where  the  change  was  made  at  one  stroke  to  the  half- 
rate  on  improvements,  and  not  by  gradual  process  as 
in  the  old  city,  that  the  savings  in  taxes  to  home  owners 
and  others  through  the  graded  tax  is  most  readily  seen 
and  appreciated. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
modern  history  at  least  (and  no  separation  of  land  and 
building  values  was  made  in  the  early  days)  the  assessed 
building  values  of  Pittsburgh  in  1930  surpass  the  assessed 
land  values,  the  excess  of  buildings  over  land  being  now 
about  11  million  dollars.  In  the  past  year  land  assess- 

creased   .  >n   dollars   and    building  a.- 

ments  25  million  dollars,  the  latter  representing  entirely 
new  construction,  plus  annexations,  and  the  land  increase 
being  largely  accounted  for  by  annexed  territory.  The 
records  show  that  between  1914  and  1930  assessed  land- 
values  rose  96  million  dollars,  or  about  20%,  while  in  the 
same  period  assessed  building  values  increased  305  mil- 
lions, or  approximately  108%.  The  total  taxable  valua- 
tion of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  now  $1,164,000,000  in 
round  figures,  of  which  about  587  millions  represents 
building  values  and  about  576  millions  represents  land 
values,  buildings  constituting  about  50.5%  of  the  total 
valuation  and  land  49.5%.  In  1914,  tut  of  a  total  valua- 
tion of  762  million  dollars,  land  constituted  63%  and 
buildings  only  37%.  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that 
there  is  anything  unique  about  the  existing  proportions 
of  land  and  building  values  in  Pittsburgh.  Such  figures 
as  have  been  obtained  from  other  cities  where  a  separa- 
tion of  land  and  building  totals  is  given  also  indicates 
a  much  more  rapid  growth  in  building  values  than  land 
values.  It  can  doubtless  be  shown,  however,  that  land 
speculation  has  been  in  evidence  in  many  other  cities 
in  this  period  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Pittsburgh. 

While  probably  not  more  than  30%  of  the  actual  land 
rent  of  Pittsburgh  is  being  collected  at  the  present  time 
in  the  form  of  taxes,  many  students  are  convinced  that 
this  levy  has  been  sufficient  to  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  land  prices.  The  fact  that  the  land  of 
Pittsburgh  still  has  a  selling  value  in  excess  of  576  mil- 
lion dollars  proves  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  economic 


rent  going  into  private  pockets.  It  would  probably 
require,  if  levied  at  one  stroke,  at  least  an  additional 
levy  of  5%  on  present  land-values  to  collect  the  entire 
rental  value,  which  would  give  us  a  total  tax  of  nearly 
10%  on  present  selling  value.  But  there  is  no  prospect 
of  such  a  radical  step  being  taken  at  one  stroke,  there  is 
no  telling  how  high  a  percentage  would  ultimately  be 
required  to  accomplish  the  full  purpose  of  the  Single 
Taxers,  if  we  continue  to  base  the  tax  rate  on  selling  value, 
which  will  not  remain  stable.  That  it  would  be  possible, 
however,  to  collect  the  entire  rent  no  one  can  doubt. 
But  a  change  from  selling  value  to  rental  value  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  made. 

Pittsburgh's  Chief  Assessor  recently  made  a  complete 
survey  of  another  ward  to  throw  further  light  on  the 
situation,  In  this  ward,  the  Fifth,  largely  of  a  very 
modest  residential  type,  out  of  a  total  of  3,100  assess- 
ments, all  but  300  cases  showed  a  savings  in  taxes  through 
the  graded  tax  system.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
graded  tax  upon  land  prices,  Assessor  Thomas  C. 
McMahon  says: 

"Industrial  property  had  been  held  at  a  price  far  in 
excess  of  that  a  manufacturer  would  be  justified  in  pay- 
ing. Such  property  has  since  been  placed  on  the  market 
at  much  lower  prices  than  were  asked  previous  to  the 
full  operation  of  the  graded  tax.  Numerous  sites  have 
been  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  square  foot  which  were 
previously  held  at  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  have  been  increases  made  by  the 
assessors  recently  in  the  assessments  on  certain  indus- 
trial land  in  Pittsburgh,  these  actually  represented  cor- 
rections in  unduly  low  land  assessments  which  had  been 
made  under  previous  administrations  prior  to  the 
graded  tax  plan  becoming  effective." 

It  is  calculated  that  for  the  year  1930,  the  Graded 
Tax  law  is  responsible  for  the  shifting  of  approximately 
$3,800,000  in  taxes  from  buildings  to  land  out  of  a  total 
City  tax  revenue  of  approximately  $22,600,000;  in  other 
words,  land  taxes  are  approximately  one-third  higher 
by  reason  of  the  Graded  Tax  and  building  taxes  one- 
third  lower,  since  if  the  flat  rate  system  still  prevailed, 
the  division  of  the  burden  between  land  and  buildings 
would  be  almost  exactly  half  and  half;  whereas  it  is  now 
borne  about  two-thirds  by  land  and  one-third  by  build- 
ings. The  references  here  is  to  City  taxes  only. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board  and 
other  real  estate  interests  declared  in  recent  hear- 
ings before  City  Council  and  County  Commissioners 
that  the  point  had  now  been  reached  where  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  pass  the  increased  tax  on  to  the  tenant! 
One  speaker  said  that  real  estate  is  no  longer  in  position 
to  pay  more  taxes,  and  if  additional  money  is  needed  to 
operate  the  municipality,  that  money  must  come  from 
other  sources.  It  is  not  apparent,  however,  that  the 
general  body  of  citizens  is  particularly  exercised  about 
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the  situation  and  the  community  in  general  seems  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  Graded  Tax  System.  No  recent 
suggestion  of  its  repeal  has  come  from  any  responsible 
source  but  Mayor  Charles  H.  Kline,  taking  his  cue 
evidently  from  the  Real  Estate  Board,  has  proposed 
that  a  tax  commission  be  appointed  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  other  sources  of  revenue  for  the  City.  However, 
such  a  commission  was  appointed  some  years  ago  during 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Armstrong  and  nothing 
came  of  their  labor  and  deliberations,  for  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  are  not  popular  with  Pittsburghers. 

PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS. 

Prize  Essay  Contest 

in  Great  Britain 

FROM  Mr.  E.  J.  Brierley,  Secretary  of  the  Prize  Essay 
Competition  lately  inaugurated  by  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  comes  the  news  that  prizes 
in  the  sum  of  200  pounds  will  be  offered  to  senior  and  junior 
students,  beginning  next  July,  1930,  as  follows: 

Group  1.  Seniors:  Students  attending  Universities, 
Extension  Classes,  Workers  Educational  Associations, 
Cooperative  Guilds,  Social  Study  Circles,  Societies,  Asso- 
ciations, or  organizations  interested  in  Social  Problems, 
and  also  private  persons. 

Essay  Subject  for  1930:  The  LAW  OF  RENT  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WEALTH:  Essays  not  to  exceed  4,000  words  in  length. 

Group  II.  Juniors:  Students  in  secondary  schools, 
intermediate  and  higher  elementary,  Junior  Technical, 
Private  Schools,  or  other  educational  institutions  not 
comprised  in  Group  I. 

Essay  subject  for  1930:  ECONOMICAL  AND  MORAL 
TEACHING  OF  HENRY  GEORGE:  Essays  not  to 
exceed  2,000  words. 

The  competitions  commence  next  summer,  prospec- 
tuses being  mailed  by  the  Foundation  in  July,  1930.  The 
essays,  due  March  24,  1931,  will  be  judged  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  results  communicated  by  circular  to  each  competitor 
and  announced  in  The  Times,  first  week  of  June,  1931, 
and  in  the  June,  1931,  issue  of  Land  and  Liberty. 

Mr.  Brierley  attended  the  Edinburgh  Conference  last 
August  and  was  greatly  interested  in  Mrs.  deMille's 
account  of  essay  contest  work  in  the  United  States.  At 
Mrs.  deMille's  instance  Professor  Brierley  corresponded 
with  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  for  particulars 
concerning  the  recent  Annie  C.  George  Prize  Essay  Con- 
test. Professor  Brierley  expresses  the  hope,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  that  an  inter- 
national competition  along  similar  lines  might  some  day 
be  held. — ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Recalls 

Land  Tax  Campaign 


PHE  Victoria  Daily  Colonist  gives  a  quite  lengthy  re- 

•*•    port  of  an  address  delivered  in  that  city  before  the 

Henry    George    Association    of    Victoria    by    Alexander 

Hamilton.     His  talk  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  career  of  John 

Cunningham  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown,  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  built  up  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  journalist,  a  postmaster  and  warden  of  the 
penitentiary  at  New  Westminster,  apart  from  municipal 
politics.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  New  Westminister  saw 
his  efficiency  in  the  city  council  they  elected  him  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  province.  He  was  instrumental 
in  altering  taxation  so  that  high-priced  land  should  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  and  he  further  managed  to  secure  a 
$500  exemption  on  improvements  upon  each  pre-emption, 
which  exemption  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  Oliver 
Government  to  $1,500. 

"No  matter  what  party  is  in  power,"  Mr.  Hamilton 
concluded,  "the  Single  Tax  is  an  economic  necessity.  His 
colleagues  were  amateurs,  but  Brown  was  armed  and 
equipped  with  the  irresistible  logic  of  Henry  George." 

Back  in  1889  three  workingmen,  W.  W.  Forrester, 
Thomas  Turnbull  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  published 
the  Single  Tax  Advocate,  which  continued  publication  for 
three  years.  John  Cunningham  Brown  read  the  first 
issue  and  then  read  "Progress  and  Poverty."  He  went 
into  politics  and  put  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
on  the  Single  Tax  map.  Two  Single  Taxers  were  elected 
to  office  in  the  elections  that  ensued,  Thomas  Forster 
and  Robert  McPherson,  but  Brown  was  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  group.  The  work  they  accomplished  was  in 
the  teeth  of  a  hostile  majority,  and  it  stands  today  in  the 
law  of  the  province  with  very  slight  backward  steps. 

Alexander  Hamilton  is  still  active  in  the  work.  He 
lives  on  Fender  Island.  Here  amid  a  population  of  only 
a  few  hundred  is  an  active  Single  Tax  club  which  meets 
at  the  members'  houses  and  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a 
moving  spirit. 

Progress  in  New  Jersey 

PHE  Federation  of  Taxpayers  and  Civic  Associations 
•*•  of  Bergen  County  is  to  consider  the  Henry  George 
theory  of  Single  Tax  which  would  remove  the  tax  from  in- 
dustry and  place  it  on  unproductive  and  unimproved 
land,  was  instanced  Monday  night  when  James  J.  Cun- 
ningham of  Bergenfield,  president  of  the  association,  gave 
notice  that  he  will  move  such  a  resolution  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  organization. 

Declaring  that  the  personal  property  tax  was  driving 
industry  from  the  state  and  that  some  other  system  was 
necessary  if  it  were  to  be  retained,  he  called  upon  the 
representatives  present  to  give  consideration  to  the  matter 
and  report  the  attitude  of  their  respective  associations 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Urging  them  to  go  slowly,  however,  he  pointed  out  that 
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Senator  Roy  T.  Yates,  of  Passaic,  had  already  taken  the 
matter  up  and  that  it  was  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  he  was  about  to  make  to  the  Legislature.  The 
proposed  resolution  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  this  association  recommends  that 
all  personal  property  tax  be  eliminated  in  the  state  and 
the  amount  now  received  by  taxing  personal  property 
be  placed  on  land  values. 

"We  request  this  change  in  our  tax  system  to  encourage 
industry  in  New  Jersey  and  guard  against  manufacturers 
being  tempted  to  locate  in  other  states  which  have  r.o  such 
taxation. 

"The  recommendation  is  made  to  place  the  amount 
now  received  by  taxing  personal  property,  on  land  values 
to  prevent  all  the  burden  being  carried  by  home  owners 
who  are  responsible  for  the  growth  of  our  State  and  the 
increase  in  land  valuations." 

— Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  Sentinal 

Merle  Thorpe  Quotes 

Henry  George 

FOLLOWING  is  part  of  a  radio  talk  delivered  by  Merle 
Thorpe,    editor    of    Nation's    Business,    Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  December  7,  1929: 

But  you  will  find  that  no  people  ever  has  abandoned 
any  progress  they  have  once  made  in  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  living.  Rather,  we  insist  that  our  business 
men  scour  the  world  for  materials  and  commodities  which 
will  improve  our  conditions  of  living.  Our  desires  increase 
as  they  are  fed.  Man  is  the  only  animal  whose  wants  are 
never  satisfied.  The  wants  of  every  other  living  thing  are 
uniform  and  fixed. 

"The  ox  of  tomorrow,"  wrote  Henry  George,  "aspires 
to  no  more  than  when  man  first  yoked  him.  The  sea  gull 
of  the  English  Channel,  who  poises  himself  above  the  swift 
ocean  liner,  wants  no  better  food  or  lodging  than  the  gulls 
who  circled  round  as  the  keels  of  Caesar's  galleys  first 
grated  on  a  British  beach.  Of  all  that  nature  offers  them, 
be  it  ever  so  abundant,  all  living  things,  save  man,  can 
take  and  care  for  only  enough  to  supply  wants  which  are 
definite  and  fixed. 

"But  not  so  with  man.  No  sooner  are  his  animal  wants 
satisfied  than  new  wants  arise.  Food  he  wants  first,  as 
does  the  beast;  shelter  next,  as  does  the  beast.  .  .  But  here 
man  and  beast  part  company.  The  beast  never  goes 
further;  the  man  has  but  set  his  feet  on  the  first  steps  of 
an  infinite  progression.  .  . 

"The  demand  for  quantity  once  satisfied,  he  seeks 
quality  in  food.  It  is  not  merely  hunger  but  taste  that 
seeks  gratification ;  in  clothes,  he  seeks  not  merely  warmth 
but  adornment;  the  rude  shelter  becomes  a  home.  ..." 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  as  Time  flies,  men  exchanged 
things  directly  with  each  other.  One  fished,  another 
hunted,  another  made  weapons.  Each  consumer  depended 
on  some  member  of  the  tribe  or  clan  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  needs.  They  produced  for  each  other,  and  not  for 
a  distant  market,  as  we  do  today. 


Land  Uses  and  Prices 

AN  economic  fallacy,  far  more  prevalent  than  the 
New  York  Times  seems  to  think,  is  well  refuted  by 
the  following  editorial  comment  in  the  January  27  issue 
of  that  journal: 

"There  may  be  good  reasons  for  liberalizing  present 
restrictions  on  the  height  of  apartment  houses  on  wide 
streets,  but  the  argument  of  high  land  costs  advanced 
by  the  Mayor's  committee  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
price  of  building  plots  on  Park  Avenue  may  make  the 
present  height  limitations  a  hardship.  But  if  the  height 
limit  be  extended,  it  will  only  mean  that  the  price  of 
Park  Avenue  land  will  shoot  up  proportionately. 

It  would  seem  to  be  elementary  for  urban  improve- 
ments that  the  price  of  land  is  determined  by  the  pros- 
pective income  from  improvements  upon  it.  Park  Ave- 
nue prices  would  not  be  what  they  are  today  if  there 
were  a  limit  of  four  stories  for  Park  Avenue  apartment 
houses.  The  Regional  Plan  in  a  recent  statement  says: 
"One  of  the  fallacies  that  has  come  to  be  accepted  in  the 
public  mind  is  that  crowding  of  land  by  means  of  putting 
too  much  bulk  of  building  upon  it  is  necessary  because 
of  the  high  land  prices." 

The  ordinary  man  has  intelligence  enough  to  see  the 
simple  principle  involved  and  to  agree  with  the  Regional 
Plan's  summary:  "If  on  a  certain  piece  of  land  it  is 
permissible  to  erect  towers  of  Babel,  then  its  price  is 
predicted  on  what  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  towers 
of  Babel." 

Henry  George 

Foundation   Activities 

\17ILLIAM  N.  McNAIR,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh 
*  •  Club,  has  been  quite  active  in  his  lecture  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  both 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  in  other  states.  During 
January  he  made  a  trip  through  Ohio  and  into  Michigan. 
His  principal  engagements  on  this  trip  were  at  Ashland 
College,  Grant,  Mich.;  the  City  Club  luncheon  at  Detroit; 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Grand  Rapids;  and  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Lorain.  Ohio.  During  February  Mr.  McNair  is 
scheduled  to  fill  several  engagements  in  the  East,  includ- 
ing Baltimore  where  he  will  address  the  Baltimore  Forum. 
Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams  is  arranging  to  devote  a 
good  share  of  his  time  to  lecture  work  during  the  present 
year,  beginning  with  a  speaking  tour  of  Ohio  in  February 
and  March.  He  will  travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast  this  sum- 
mer and  will  be  available  for  speaking  engagements  en 
route,  as  he  expects  to  visit  most  of  the  larger  cities  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles. 

IYE  the  poor  the  right  to  land  and  your  social  prob- 
lem  is  solved;  and  until  you  do  that,   anything  else 
that  you  can  do  will  not  be  of  any  avail. — HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Taxing  Consumers 

To  Relieve  Real  Estate 

"DESPITE  the  extent  to  which  commodity  taxation  is 
•*— ^  discredited  among  professional  economists,  such  tax- 
ation still  has  considerable  support  among  conservative 
people  of  large  means.  These  people  perhaps  rather  easily 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  paying  too  much  of 
the  taxes.  And  they  vaguely  feel  that  taxes  on  goods 
would  be  less  burdensome  to  them.  Even  some  of  the 
smaller  owners  of  so-called  real  property  may  be  per- 
suaded by  the  slogan  "tax  relief  for  real  estate"  to  support 
such  commodity  and  amusement  taxation.  They  per- 
haps believe,  what  is  the  fact,  that  such  taxation  puts 
a  considerable  part  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  govern- 
ment on  persons  who  own  no  property  at  all.  Partly 
because  it  may  thus  have  the  support  even  of  the  smaller 
property  owners  and  partly  because  it  is  paid  by  consumers 
more  or  less  unconsciously  in  the  price  of  goods  bought, 
such  a  tax  may  be  difficult  to  abolish  when  once  a  com- 
munity is  accustomed  to  it. 

In  this  brief  article  it  is  not  desirable  to  discuss  at  length 
the  theory  of  the  shifting  of  taxation.  But  that  taxes 
on  specific  goods  or  services,  such  as  soft  drinks  or  amuse- 
ments, fall  mainly  on  consumers  is  easily  demonstrable. 
Where  the  margin  of  return  is  narrow,  manufacturers  and 
sellers  cannot  pay  any  considerable  tax  on  output  or  sales 
and  remain  in  business.  Consumers  must  pay  the  tax  or 
go  without  the  goods.  The  higher  price  tends  to  dis- 
courage purchase  of  the  taxed  goods  and  some  of  Hie  dealers 
may  be  unable  to  remain  in  business,  but  this  will  not  save 
consumers  from  paying  a  higher  price. 

When  such  taxes  are  proposed  it  is  usually  that  real 
estate  may  be,  to  that  extent,  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
paying  for  necessary  governmental  service.  Now  real 
estate  is  really  two  kinds  of  pro  erty,  land  and  land  im- 
provements, and  the  taxation  of  real  estate  is  really  two 
kinds  of  taxation — though  most  people  don't  seem  to 
know  it.  Indeed,  in  some  places,  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  have  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  graded  tax  sys- 
tem, there  are  not  only  separate  assessments  for  land  and 
improvements,  but  different  rates  of  tax,  the  rate  being 
lower  on  the  improvements  than  on  the  land  or  site  values. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  brief  article  I  shall  compare 
taxes  on  consumers,  such  as  taxes  on  tobacco,  soft  drinks 
and  entertainments,  with  taxes 'on  the  site  value  of  land.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  compare  them  with  taxes  on  improve- 
ments. The  last  are,  indeed,  a  penalty  on  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, even  if  they  do  not  bear  so  directly  and  immediately 
on  the  very  poor  as  do  commodity  and  amusement  taxes. 

But  consider  the  case  of  an  individual  who  owns  a  valu- 
able site  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  He  did  not  bring 
the  land  into  existence.  Geologic  forces  formed  it  ages 
before  his  infant  eye  saw  the  light.  He  did  not  make 
the  land  valuable  as  an  ideal  location  for  industry.  Mil- 


lions of  his  fellows  did  that  by  building  roads  and  railroads, 
by  deciding  to  live  and  work  at  various  places  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  by  establishing  industries  at  such  points 
that  the  owner  of  this  particular  piece  of  land  finds  its 
situation  ideal  for  a  bank  or  a  department  store.  His  in- 
come from  it  may  approximate  a  half-million  or  a  million 
dollars  a  year  though  he  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  out- 
put of  industry.  He  reaps  where  others  have  sown.  He 
compels  men  to  pay  him,  not  for  what  he  does  or  has  done, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  produc- 
ing goods,  of  conducting  industry,  on  a  site  which  com- 
munity development  has  rendered  advantageous.  Produc- 
tion can  be  carried  on  most  effectively  on  well  located 
sites.  But  those  who  own  those  sites  have  the  legal 
power  to  keep  them  vacant.  They  have  the  legal  power 
to  forbid  production  on  them  except  as  the  owners  are 
given  a  large  income.  The  owners  are  paid,  therefore, 
not  for  contributing  to  production  but  for  allowing  others 
to  engage  in  it,  and  not  for  advantages  they  have  given 
but  for  advantages  due  to  geologic  forces  and  community 
development. 

Persons  whose  incomes  are  thus  derived  may  well,  from 
a  narrowly  selfish  viewpoint,  urge  that  public  revenues 
be  secured  by  taxes  on  commodities  or  on  sales.  They  may 
well  try  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  public  that  it  is  fair  to 
tax  at  equal  rates  incomes  from  all  sources,  and  that  it  is 
unreasonable  discrimination  to  tax  the  value  of  land  more 
heavily  than  wages.  There  may  be  professional  econo- 
mists who  have  sufficient  power  of  analysis  to  see  the  real 
basis  for  distinguishing  among  various  kinds  of  income. 
But  no  one  who  has  once  thoroughly  grasped  the  distinc- 
tion between  income  from  labor  and  income  from  owner- 
ship of  valuable  land,  and  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  generally  rather  than  of  a  nar- 
row class,  can  possibly  fail  to  see  that  a  commodity  or 
sales  tax  is  far  from  being  the  ideal. 

If  it  were  finally  settled  that  consumers  were  not  to  be 
taxed  through  levies  on  various  goods  and  amusements, 
and  that  all  taxes  must  fall  on  the  owners  of  property,  there 
might  be  more  hope  of  a  reform  which  would  put  the  tax 
burden  more  largely  on  land  values.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the 
owners  of  property  who  seem  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  influ- 
ential class.  And  it  might  be  possible  to  make  them  see 
the  advantages  of  taxing  land  or  site  values,  as  in  Pitts- 
burgh, more  heavily  than  improvement  values.  But  give 
them  the  idea  that  it  is  politically  possible  to  put  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  tax  burden  on  labor  incomes,  through 
commodity  and  sales  and  amusement  taxes  resting  on  even 
the  poorest  workers — give  real  estate  owners  this  idea  and 
their  interest  in  "tax  reform"  is  likely  to  be  confined  to 
advocacy  of  these  substitutes  for  the  property  tax.  "Tax 
relief  for  real  estate"  becomes  their  slogan,  with  no  distinc- 
tion between  improvement  value  and  site  values. 

And  so,  if  a  state  needs  more  money  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  its  government,  for  the  building  of  hospitals 
and  prisons,  for  the  improving  of  the  public  schools  and  for 
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increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  state  university,  the  ideal- 
ists who  see  the  need  for  all  these  things  are  sometimes 
frightened  away  from  an  attempt  to  secure  them  by  in- 
creasing or,  perhaps,  even  maintaining,  existing  tax  rates 
on  land  values;  and  they  readily  consent  to — perhaps 
actually  urge — increased  taxes  on  consumption  and  on 
amusements,  as  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  attaining 
their  ends. 

For  it  is  assumed  that  the  masses  will  pay  their  com- 
modity and  sales  and  amusement  taxes  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, in  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  they  buy. 
Few  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  incomes,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween types  of  property,  and  to  reach  well-grounded  con- 
clusions regarding  the  differing  ultimate  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  taxes. 

We  need  not  conclude  that  it  is  better  for  a  state  to  get 
along  without  revenue  and,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  all  sup- 
port for  its  public  institutions  and,  in  the  extremest  case, 
to  forego  all  formal  government  whatever,  rather  than  that 
the  state  should  derive  its  revenues  from  an  unideal  or, 
indeed,  a  relatively  vicious,  system  of  taxation.  But  it 
would  seem  entirely  fair  to  raise  the  question,  in  the  light 
of  the  analysis  which  has  been  herein  presented,  whether 
taxation  of  commodities,  of  sales  and  of  amusements  is  a 
justifiable  substitute  for  taxes  on  land  and  site  values. 

It  seems  that  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  owner  of 
city  business  property  whose  land  is  rising  in  value  as  the 
city  grows;  so  we  plan  to  relieve  him  of  taxes  on  this  land 
and  to  tax,  instead,  the  amusements  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  laboring  man  who  owns  no  business  and  the 
cooling  summer  soft  drinks  enjoyed  by  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  take  them  to  the  seaside  or  to 
the  mountains.  We  are  immensely  sorry  for  the  farm 
owner  who  feels  that  farm  products  are  selling  at  too  low 
a  price;  so  we  devise  schemes  to  relieve  him  by  taxing  the 
few  luxuries  of  the  tenant  farmer  who  has  no  farm  of  his 
own  but  pays  rent  for  the  use  of  one  to  its  owner.  We 
commiserate  the  condition  of  the  city  home  owner  and  of 
the  owner  of  vacant  lots  which  are  rising  in  value  from 
community  development,  through  no  effort  of  his,  while 
he  retards  this  development  by  holding  the  land  out  of  use 
for  a  still  higher  price;  hence  we  seek  ways  of  relieving 
such  real  estate  owners,  and  turn  our  attention  to  possible 
taxes  on  goods  purchased  by  the  poor  who  own  no  vacant 
lots  and  no  homes  but  pay  rent  to  others  in  order  that  they 
and  their  children  may  have  a  place  to  live. 

We  notice  the  constant  demand  that  there  be 
"tax  relief  for  real  estate."  We  see  that  owners  of  real 
estate  are  politically  powerful.  We  suspect  that  their 
desire  to  avoid  taxation  will  effectually  block  our  plans 
for  increased  revenues  for  better  prisons,  hospitals  and 
schools.  And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  poor  are  likely 
to  be  more  amenable. 

While  these  various  proposals  are  being  agitated,  the 
value  of  city  land  moves  steadily  upward.  Also,  from  city 
to  city,  we  are  constructing  concrete  highways  paid  for 


from  taxes  on  gasoline,  and  so  raising  the  value  of  the  land 
lying  alongside^  of  and  close  to  these  highways,  while  the 
land  of  the  farmer  remote  from  these  new  roads  remains 
cheap.  Yet  he,  too,  though  his  land,  apart  from  the  im- 
provements on  it,  may  be  worth  next  to  nothing,  so  that  if 
only  land  values  and  not  improvements  were  taxed  his 
burden  would  be  nothing,  shares,  often,  the  prevailing  pre- 
judices of  the  owners  of  more  valuable  land.  And  so,  as 
he  drives  his  old  Ford  car  over  the  poor  roads  near  his  own 
farm,  with  taxed  gasoline  which  is  helping  to  concrete  the 
highways  elsewhere,  raise  the  land  values  of  others  by  far 
more  than  the  gasoline  taxes  they  pay,  and  create  an  aris- 
tocracy of  well-to-do  landed  properties,  into  the  ranks  of 
which  he,  like  the  laboring  man  of  the  city,  has  small  chance 
to  enter,  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  echo  their  sentiment  in 
favor  of  "tax  relief  for  real  estate!" 

PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  in  Drug  Review. 

Death  of  T.  P.  Lyon 

A  NOTHER  of  our  strong,  reliable  and  devoted  dis- 
•^*-  ciples  of  Henry  George  has  passed  away  at  Fairhope, 
T.  P.  Lyon,  and  was  laid  away  in  the  Fairhope  Cemetery, 
late  in  January  of  this  year,  at  the  age  of  73. 

At  the  grave  Albert  E.  Schalkenbach  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  are  assembled  here  to  pay  a  last  tribute  and  lay 
at  rest  the  body  of  one  who  has  lived  and  labored  with 
us  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor. 

"We  that  knew  him  realized  his  nobility  of  character, 
his  gentle  and  kindly  nature,  we  also  knew  he  was  ever 
interested  in  the  problems  that  would  lead  to  making 
this  a  better  world  to  live  in. 

"That  for  more  than  forty  years  he  labored  and  gave 
the  best  he  had  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  A  firm  be- 
liever in  the  philosophy  that  man  is  a  land  animal  with 
inherent  rights  to  seek  bodily  needs  and  happiness  with- 
out being  beholden  to  his  fellowman  through  payment 
of  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  sustaining  life. 

"It  was  his  deep  sense  of  justice  that  brought  him 
here  to  labor  among  us  in  our  efforts  to  establish  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large 
the  economic  value  thereof,  and  that  sense  of  justice  that 
led  him  to  accept  the  Georgean  philosophy  as  a  religion. 

"Believing  that  Finite  man  could  not  grasp  the  In- 
finite, that  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  universe  precluded 
such  understanding,  that  Heaven  was  a  mental  state 
and  not  a  place,  he  saw  his  duty  lay  not  in  worshiping 
an  Infinite  beyond  his  understanding,  as  proven  by  the 
existence  of  more  than  a  thousand  religions,  but  rather 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures  that  thereby  even- 
tually a  generation  shall  follow  that  will  in  truth  inherit 
the  earth  with  its  consequent  happiness. 

"We  that  knew  him  and  his  understanding  will  always 
remember  our  loss  and  the  world  is  better  that  he  has 
lived." 

E.  B.  Gaston  closed  the  services  with  an  appropriate 
eulogy. 
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Death  of  Carl  Maufels 

CARL  MARFELS,  prominent  leader  of  the  Henry 
George  movement  in  Germany,  passed  away  in  Ber- 
lin on  October  11  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

A.  W.  Madsen  in  Land  and  Liberty,  of  London,  England, 
pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  devoted  labors  for  the  cause 
of  industrial  emancipation. 

Carl  Marfels  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  these 
were  collected  and  published  in  1918  under  the  title,  "Phil- 
osophic and  Economic  Talks." 

In  the  Fall  of  1927  he  visited  America  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  Anna  George 
deMille,  and  others.  Returning  to  Germany  he  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  a  trip  to  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference, but  was  prevented  by  illness.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  International  Union,  esteeming  it  a  valuable 
agency  in  the  propaganda  of  economic  truth  and  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Marfels  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  to 
which  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  subscriber,  brought 
us  in  touch  with  this  devoted  soul.  The  movement  in 
Germany,  and  indeed  throughout  the  world,  is  poorer  for 
his  passing. 

ON  the  land  we  are  born ;  from  the  land  we  are  nourished : 
to  the  land  we  return — children  of  the  soil  as  truly  as 
the  blade  of  grass  or  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

— Progress  and  Poverty. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  DANISH  FOLK  SCHOOL 

Under  this  title  Olive  D.  Campbell  has  given  us  an  inspiring  pic- 
ture of  the  Danish  Folk  School  and  some  very  interesting  phases  of 
Danish  life.  The  work  is  profusely  and  finely  illustrated  and  the  pages 
are  replete  with  the  most  charming  pictures  of  a  people  more  happy 
and  contented  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  modern  world. 

She  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader  that  pervading  spirit 
of  Denmark's  high  patriotism  and  intense  national  idealism  which 
have  influenced  the  moulding  of  her  institutions.  Lovers  of  freedom 
these  descendants  of  the  Vikings,  and  jealous  of  the  laws  and  customs 
which  have  grown  up  through  so  many  years  of  peaceful  struggle. 

No  people  to  the  same  extent,  or  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation has  taken  part,  have  ever  sought  to  attain  the  secrets  of  real 
culture.  This  intense  spirit  has  moulded  her  education,  which  for 
the  most  part  has  been  conducted  on  right  lines.  The  real  heroes  of 
Denmark  are  the  men  like  Gruntvig  and  others  who  have  contributed 
to  this  cultural  development.  He  is  the  real  father  of  the  Danish 
Folk  School.  The  astoundingly  small  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Den- 
mark speaks  volumes  for  the  success  of  the  system,  with  which  our 
own  Jakob  Lange  is  so  honorably  and  prominently  connected. 

The  secret  of  Denmark's  greatness — greatness  measured  not  in 
terms  of  conquest  or  military  prestige,  but  in  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  her  people — rests  perhaps  in  her  democratic  ideals.  Mrs. 
Campbell  hae  given  us  the  clue  when  she  says:  "The  Danish  people 
above  all  others  believe  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people  and  more 
than  any  other  nation  has  taken  long  strides  toward  realizing  this 
ideal." 

Elsewhere  she  says:  "Since  1902  their  watchword  has  been  equal 
tax  on  equal  land,  this  including  national  and  local  taxes  on  real  estate. 
They  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Henry  George  movement  which 


has  a  strong  following  in  Denmark.    They  have  also  the  support  of 
the  House-Tenants  Association,  with  a  membership  of  fifty  thousand." 

Again  we  quote:  "Aland  valuation  apart  from  improvements  has 
been  sought  from  the  first.  In  1922  the  Radical,  Moderate  Liberal 
and  Social  Democratic  parties  came  together  and  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing a  small  entering  wedge  in  the  form  of  a  law  which  imposed  a  uni- 
form national  land  value  tax  operative  in  both  town  and  country 
without  exemption  to  any  class  of  owner,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  kroner 
per  thousand  of  capital  value.  On  March  31st.,  1926,  another  step 
was  taken,  this  time  bearing  on  community  taxes.  All  Denmark  was 
turned  into  a  debating  society  over  the  law  which,  as  finally  passed, 
gives  to  municipal  councils  the  opportunity  to  replace  the  old  tax  on 
land  and  houses  as  a  whole  with  a  land  tax,  the  taxes  on  improvements 
being  at  the  same  time  reduced.  A  greater  measure  of  land-value 
taxation  to  do  away  with  the  remaining  taxes  on  improvements,  tariffs 
and  the  earnings  of  industry,  seems  likely  to  follow  before  long." 

Our  old  friend,  Jakob  Lange,  whom  Single  Taxers  of  this  city  will 
remember  on  his  visit  to  this  country  for  his  fine  and  beautiful  devo- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  our  leader  and  our  philosophy,  is  frequently  cited 
throughout  these  pages. 

The  work  is  published  by  Macmillan  Company  of  this  city,  and  a 
word  of  praise  should  be  added  in  commendation  of  the  fine  typog- 
raphy of  the  book  and  the  beautiful  type  and  paper  so  befitting  the 
author's  artistic  treatment  of  her  subject. 

The  work  comes  to  us  with  the  compliments  of  John  Paul  to  whom 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness. 

J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM  NORMAN  THOMAS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

This  is  just  a  note  to  thank  you  for  the  very  friendly  references  you 
have  made  from  time  to  time  to  me  and  to  our  Socialist  municipal 
campaign. 

No  Single  Taxer  can  believe  more  firmly  than  I  that  landlordism 
blocks  the  way  to  the  City  Beautiful.  Those  who  believe  that  need 
to  fight  hard  and  fight  together. 

New  York  City.  NORMAN  THOMAS. 

FROM  AN  OLD  PRINTER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FEEEDOM: 

I  read  with  interest  your  comments  on  Mr.  Thomas'  site-tax  decla- 
rations. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  Georgists  to  concentrate 
their  propaganda  on  those  who  desire  a  social  change  of  any  kind  than 
by  preaching  to  the  indifferent  ones,  with  the  view  of  converting  them 
to  the  necessity  of  making  any  kind  of  a  change — plus  the  necessity 
of  explaining  our  economic  remedy. 

N.  Y.  City.  JOHN  H.  KELLY. 

MRS.   DONALDSON  APPROVES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

My  daughter  and  I  attended  the  Socialist  meeting  of  Nov.  16th. 
Mr.  Thomas  appeared  to  me  to  show  a  great  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  any  people  having  the  betterment  of  humanity  at  heart  with, 
of  course,  natural  and  seemingly  reasonable,  but  not  obstructive 
reservations. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  asked,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  elected 
to  a  high  office  such  as,  president,  governor,  or  mayor?"  He  answered, 
placing  it  first,  "I  would  collect  the  entire  ground  rent  for  public  ex- 
penses. " 

My  daughter  exclaimed,  "There,  that's  just  what  you  want.  Why 
don't  you  join  them.  I'm  going  to." 

Here  is  a  big  enthusiastic  gathering  with  eager,  earnest  youth  all 
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around  us.  I  thought,  why  not?  We  are  so  poor  in  youth  and  the 
young  will  not  play  lone  hands. 

Mr.  Thomas  in  placing  the  collection  of  the  ground  rent  first,  seems 
to  answer  your  proviso —  — if  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
principle  that  the  economic  rent  of  land  is  the  first  thing  to  be  social- 
ized." 

Journeying  with  the  Socialists  would  we  not  have  increased  oppor- 
tunity to  make  those  very  necessary  contacts  of  which  Dr.  Mark 
Millikin  writes  in  this  same  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM? 

Can  we  not  join  in  the  Socialist  procession?  They  have  a  good  band, 
a  proved  leader  and,  most  of  all,  youth.  Can  we  not  march  with  their 
big  army,  keeping  our  own  regiment  under  our  own  banner.  The 
spectators  at  least  would  see  us,  and  someone  might  say,  "Here  comes 
the  Land  Regiment. " 

Should  the  Single  Taxers  of  all  kinds  meet  and  consider  the  sugges- 
tions in  your  very  timely  paragraphs,  we  outfielders  would  await  the 
result  with  interest. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y.  GRACE  DONALDSON. 

A  NOTE  OF  DOUBT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  suggestion  that  the  Single  Taxers  join  the  Socialist  Party  (or 
what  are  you  proposing?)  seems  to  me  a  mistake,  even  if  they  are  tend- 
ing toward  our  ideal.  Rather  I  would  advise  this  course  instead. 
Divide  our  movement  into  two  branches,  one  political  and  the  other 
propaganda,  with  a  board  of  control  supervising  both  activities.  The 
political  branch  would  watch  all  candidates  of  all  parties  in  city,  state 
and  nation  and  cooperate  with  them  with  the  object  of  influencing 
all  matters  of  taxation  in  the  direction  of  the  Single  Tax,  and  where 
possible  substituting  a  pure  Single  Tax  measure.  The  propaganda 
branch  would  do  as  now,  print  literature,  advertise  our  cause  and  give 
lectures. 

I  think  these  two  activities  are  more  practical  than  joining  some 
party  that  as  soon  as  it  got  in  power  would  be  more  concerned  with 
keeping  its  members  in  office  than  with  matters  for  the  public  good. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  HENRY  W.  SCHROEDEH. 

COMMENDS  OUR  SUGGESTION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  want  to  say  to  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  Nov.-Dec.  number  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM — it  certainly  does  you  proud.  Your  editorial 
on  Norman  Thomas  and  the  "New  Socialists"  has  just  the  right  tone. 
It  is  calmly  and  judiciously  written,  yet  withal  it  is  courageous  and 
timely.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  responses  it  will  bring  forth  from 
our  stick-in-the-muds! 

Let  us  preserve  our  autonomy  as  Georgists,  but  when  the  occasion 
requires  let  us  cheerfully  and  generously  aid  others  who  seem  to  want 
to  go  forward  in  our  direction.  That  would  be  good  sense  and  good 
politics.  Little  chance  of  our  being  "swallowed  up"  without  a  dread- 
ful case  of  indigestion  and  calling  for  the  doctor  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate swallowers! 

So  I  say  to  you,  good  luck  in  your  statesman-like  effort  to  lead  our 
little  band  into  the  Elysian  Fields! 

Fairhope,  Alabama.  E.  YANCEY  COHEN. 

DISAPPROVES 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

If  this  isn't  a  private  fight  you  have  started,  let  me  in. 

As  a  preliminary  clearing  away  of  brush,  it  is  well  to  say  that  noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  combining  with  groups  going  opposite  directions, 
Socialists  and  other  jellyfish  not  provided  with  thinking  apparatus 
by  wise  Nature. 

State  aid  in  childhood,  compulsory  insurance,  etc.,  are  simply  dodg- 
ing the  issue  and  increasing  the  fog.  If  I  am  headed  right,  with  some 


definite  notion  of  where  I  am  going  and  how  to  get  there,  it  is  my  duty 
to  keep  going.  Fat  chance  I  have  of  seeing  the  New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras  by  combining  with  Amundsen  on  a  trip  to  the  North  Pole.  I 
cannot  convince  a  mule  by  agreeing  with  him.  I  cannot  drive  a  pig 
to  market  by  holding  on  to  his  tail  and  letting  him  pull  me  into  the 
hoglot. 

The  essence  of  any  and  all  brands  of  Socialism  is  simply  a  proposal 
for  government  to  do  something  that  it  is  not  now  doing. 

Government  is  not  a  compendium  of  wisdom  or  an  extract  of  virtue. 
It  is  merely  force,  the  power  in  a  few  hands  to  order  some  man  in  uni- 
form to  club  some  other  man  not  in  uniform. 

Eons  ago,  when  our  heads  were  solid  ivory,  clubbing  did  not  matter 
much,  but  as  time  softened  them  inside  to  permit  the  growth  of  brains, 
clubbing  became  objectionable  to  the  clubee  and  remonstrance  began. 
During  weary  and  sickening  centuries,  oceans  of  blood  have  been 
spilled  to  circumscribe  the  clubbing  proclivities  of  government,  until 
now  some  fields  have  been  fenced  off  and  some  degree  of  sanctuary 
established. 

Economic  freedom  is  our  aim,  to  vitalize  and  stimulate  what  political 
freedom  we  have  achieved.  Bigger  and  better  sanctuaries  from  the 
clubbing  activities  of  government.  Our  weapon  is  the  taxation  of 
land-values,  to  whatever  extent  and  by  whatever  means  is  immedi- 
ately available  at  the  spot  where  we  are.  The  least  little  bit  is  good, 
and  a  little  more  makes  it  better. 

Those  who  are  discouraged  and  yearn  after  combination  are  not 
leaders,  but  class-room  pedants  who  have  been  lecturing  a  sleepy  class 
on  the  dry  technicalities  of  political  economy.  The  leaders  are  not 
the  technicalists,  but  the  applicationists.  If  you  know  the  story,  then 
make  an  application  to  everyday  affairs  in  your  immediate  vicinity. 
That  is  leadership,  and  it  is  getting  results  wherever  tried. 

Get  some  land  value  taxation  operating  in  your  city,  your  ward, 
your  block,  and  you  won't  have  time  to  watch  where  the  pensioners 
and  the  insurers  are  going,  and  it  won't  matter.  Let  the  socialists 
get  lost  in  their  bramble  patch  if  they  wish,  only  see  that  they  don't 
drag  you  along. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  EDWARD  WHITE. 

MR.  GEIGER  REPLIES 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  "fight"  you  started  in  your  last  issue  is  evidently  not  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  and  as  long  as  it  is  a  "free-for-all,"  perhaps  even  I  may 
have  a  chance. 

My  answer  to  Friend  White's  objections  and  remonstrances  is  Yes 
and  No;  that  is,  whichever  fits  and  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
But,  seriously,  White  isn't  thinking  of  taking  a  trip  with  Amundsen, 
is  he? 

Of  course,  White  is  in  Kansas  City  (perhaps  through  no  fault  of 
his  own)and  a  trip  to  the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  from  Kansas  City 
is  understandable  and  forgivable,  even  by  way  of  the  North  Pole, 
though  I  admit  that  such  a  route  would  be  a  little  inconvenient. 

But  suppose  White  and  Amundsen  were  seking  human  perfection 
and  an  ideal  life  instead  of  amusement;  suppose,  too,  both  had  agreed 
to  go  in  quest  of  such  an  ideal  life,  but  that  each  had  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent idea  of  what  constitutes  an  ideal  life.  Amundsen  having  been 
everywhere  and  seen  everything  might  say  the  North  Pole  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  than  anything  or  anywhere  else  his  ideal,  while 
White  being  in  Kansas  City  would  naturally  cast  favoring  eyes  upon 
New  York  City.  And  supposing  now  that  Amundsen  had  asked  White 
to  go  with  him  in  quest  of  this  ideal  life,  expressing  his  opinion,  of 
course,  that  they  would  have  to  journey  to  the  North  Pole  to  find  it, 
what  would  White  have  been  likely  to  say  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
own  ideal  life  was  epitomized  and  glorified  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  New  York  was  situated  between 
Kansas  City  and  the  North  Pole,  and  that  the  road  from  Kansas  City 
lay,  generally  speaking,  through  New  York. 

Would  not  White,  being  an  intelligent  man,  be  likely  to  say  to 
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Amundsen,  "Well,  I  believe  New  York  to  be  the  ideal  place,  and  as 
you  have  got  to  go  by  way  of  New  York  anyway  to  reach  your  ideal 
place,  the  North  Pole,  why  not  let  us  go  to  New  York  together? 
White  would  have  said  this  to  Amundsen  not  only  because  he  wanted 
good  company  on  the  way,  but  also  because  Amundsen  had  a  vision 
of  an  ideal  life  (though  blurred  and  not  perhaps  so  clear  as  White's — 
White  admits  this  in  his  letter  to  the  Editor),  Amundsen's  was  yet 
the  vision  of  a  kindred  soul  that  was  willing  to  go  in  quest  of  his  ideal 
and  pay  foi  and  suffer  in  its  attainment. 

Yes,  and  there  would  still  be  another  reason  why  White  would 
journey  as  far  as  New  York  with  Amundsen.  White  is  one  of  those 
fellows  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  his  own  ideals;  and  knowing 
New  York  City  to  be  the  quintessence  of  culture,  progress  and  achieve- 
ment, he  would  know  that  Amundsen,  being  also  intelligent,  would 
see  the  obviousness  of  his,  White's,  contention  when  they  got  to  New 
York  and  would  gladly  remain  and  sing  its  praise.  If  he  didn't, 
Amundsen  could  still  go  on,  while  White  could  remain  and  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  him,  pointing  out  the  features  of  New  York  that 
Amundsen  had  overlooked  and  keeping  "A"  in  mind  of  the  hardships 
and  pitfalls  of  a  trip  to  the  North  Pole,  for  by  that  time  they  would 
have  become  real  friends,  respecting  each  other's  good  faith  though 
quarrelling  (as  good  friends  will)  abo"ut  the  incidentals  of  their  various 
opinions  and  beliefs. 

Is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Editor,  for  me  to  draw  analogies?  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  that  the  "North  Pole"  of  the  Socialists  and  the 
"New  York  City"  of  the  Single  Taxers  are  both  but  visions,  both 
goals  still  to  be  reached?  Fortunately  (or  unfortunately,  as  some 
may  view  it)  the  road  to  both  lies  along  the  same  general  path  and  over 
the  same  obstructions.  At  some  points  there  is  no  roadway, — forests 
must  be  cleared,  streams  forded,  planking  laid,  bridges  built  and  in 
some  places  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  overcome. 

We  can  multiply  the  Whites  and  the  Amundsens,  but  as  yet  we  can- 
not find  a  sufficient  number  of  men  with  vision  and  ideals  to  cooperate 
and  make  the  work  of  "clearing  the  brush"  and  building  the  road 
light  enough  even  for  those  who  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  carry- 
ing on. 

Shall  we,  then,  who  have  the  vision  that  urges  us  on,  and  a  goal 
that  requires  such  effort  and  sacrifice,  shall  we  make  the  quest  harder 
by  dividing  the  hands  that  can  help  at  least  to  the  point  where  our 
figurative  paths  branch  off?  And  who  can  say  that  in  such  work  thus 
communally  done  there  shall  not  arise  a  mutual  understanding  that 
will  make  for  the  survival  of  what  is  right. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
Mr.  White  displays  in  his  letter — I  am  sure  I  am  right.  But  there 
the  similarity  ends.  I  am  so  sure  I  am  right,  so  confident  of  the  reason- 
ableness and  the  justice  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George,  that  I  am 
not  afraid  to  trust  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  friends  the  Socialists, 
or  to  trust  myself  in  their  company  while  pursuing  our  common  ideals 
so  far  as  we  know  them  to  be  common;  and  I  am  further  confident 
that  by  the  time  we  together  have  cleared  away  the  brush  on  the  way 
to  Human  Equality,  and  have  achieved  our  common  goal,  the  Equal 
Right  to  the  Use  of  the  Earth  by  the  Nationalization  of  the  Rent  of 
Land  and  the  Abolition  of  All  Taxes,  our  friends  the  Socialists  will 
have  become  Single  Taxers  because  their  ideals  will  have  been  realized. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  just  one  more  thought.  Mr.  White,  in  inveigh- 
ing against  Socialism  and  in  his  desire  to  get  into  the  "fight,"  as  he 
expresses  it,  loses  sight  entirely  of  what  you  said  with  reference  to  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  the  Marxian  .dogmas.  He  evidently  has 
taken  no  notice  of  your  illuminating  quotation  from  Arno  Dosch  Fleurot 
in  the  New  York  World  of  Dec.  9,  and  surely  has  omitted 
to  note  the  words  of  Norman  Thomas,  Socialist  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  in  the  last  election,  and  which  with  your  permission 
I  will  quote  again.  Referring  to  assessments  Mr.  Thomas  demands: 

"HONEST  AND  EXPERT  ASSESSMENTS  BASED  ON  THE 
PRINCIPLE  THAT  LAND-VALUES  BELONG  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY WHICH  CREATE  THEM." 


And  in  stating  the  principles  upon  which  the  Socialist  Party  might 
consider  affiliation,  Mr.  Thomas  says: 

"THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  WILL  NOT,  HOWEVER,  GO 
ALONG  WITH  ANY  GROUP  THAT  AVOIDS  OR  HEDGES  ON 
THE  CAUSE  OF  NEW  YORK'S  TROUBLE— LANDLORDISM. 
THE  PEOPLE  MUST  GET  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  LAND- 
VALUES  THEY  CREATE." 

This  from  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York!  Does 
Mr.  White  stand  any  squarer  on  the  essentials  of  the  Single  Tax?  This 
from  the  man  who  in  this  rock-ribbed  seat  of  conservatism  polled 
174,000  votes,  while  playing  the  light  of  far-seeing  radicalism  on  the 
maladministration  of  government  without  an  unkind  word  against 
or  smirch  upon  anyone!  Can  White  point  to  a  better  or  more  worth- 
while leadership. 

Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  White  and  to  others  who  think  or  feel  as  he 
does,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  cooperate  with  Norman  Thomas 
"Amundsen"  on  our  way  to  White's  Single  Tax  New  York  and  con- 
fidently trust  to  the  intelligence  of  all  who  are  with  us  when  we  reach 
a  safe  and  sure  haven  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  the  jour- 
ney's end  has  been  reached.  Let  us  demonstrate  our  confidence  in 
our  own  philosophy  by  casting  it  in  a  common  cause,  and  ourselves 
following  to  see  that  its  principles  are  kept  clean  and  unsullied.  My 
guess  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  we  will  do  this  The  Single  Tax  Philosophy 
will  emerge  as  a  pillar  of  light  guiding  the  mass,  and  remain  enthroned 
at  the  end  as  the  realization  of  all  hopes  and  all  ideals. 

New  York  City.  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

THIS  VETERAN  STILL  AT  WORK 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

This  is  to  greet  you  upon  the  festive  occasion  of  Christmas  and  to 
wish  you  all  joy  and  a  very  Happy  New  Year.  At  this  time  I  want 
to  thank  you  personally  for  the  wonderful  work  you  are  doing  and  have 
been  doing  for  so  many  years  in  the  good  cause  which  means  so  much 
to  you  and  to  me.  I  envy  you  this  just  as  I  did  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence exerted  by  Mr.  Post.  Sometimes  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  George  philosophy  seems  awfully  slow  and  discouraging.  Why 
are  men  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the  light  that  burns  so  brightly  for  those 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened? 

Tonight  I  go  to  speak  to  the  Carpenters  Union  on  Henry  George 
and  his  philosophy  and,  of  course,  am  hoping  that  what  I  say  may 
bear  some  fruit.  I  shall  distribute  some  of  the  condensed  copies  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  I  do  what  I  can  to  spread  the  idea.  Such 
events  as  the  Edinburgh  Conference  are  encouraging  and  we  must  not 
lose  faith.! 

Wichita,  Kas.  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

A  CHEERING   MESSAGE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I'm  handing  it  to  you  for  pluck,  stickativeness  and  failure  to  show 
the  least  evidence  of  weariness  in  well  doing.  While,  when  the  spirit 
fails  me  or  my  knees  weaken,  I  go  way  back  and  sit  down,  dejected,  hope- 
less, despondent  that  my  tiny  spark  sheds  no  beam  across  the  dark- 
ened walks  of  men,  you  go  cheerily,  radiantly  on  as  though  in  sight 
of  the  advancing  goal  and  assured  of  a  physical  entrance  upon  the 
joys  of  a  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.  God  bless  you 
— sail  on  and  on  and  on! 

When  I  get  your  paper  I  go  through  your  "Comment  and  Reflec- 
tion," without  a  stop,  much  as  my  fathers  when  downcast  would  fall 
upon  their  Bibles.  The  rest  can  wait.  From  that  I  get  just  what  they 
got — the  food  needed — and  I  arise  revived,  refreshed,  inspired,  and 
summarily  overflow  into  a  letter  to  the  Grange,  my  pastor  or  anyone 
else  whose  name  comes  before  me,  and  am  soon  again  on  the  heights 
taking  in  the  beauties  and  raptures  of  the  dispensation  I  am  helping 
to  usher  in.  Then  I  hear  some  one  was  seen  reading  a  copy  of  LAND 
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AND  FREEDOM  which  I  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  I  meet  a  news  editor 
who  asks  why  I  don't  send  in  something,  and  the  possibilities  of  life 
ten.  Oh,  if  all  could  only  keep  the  spirit! 

The  last  number  with  your  comment  on  Dr.  Winton  and  the  Social- 
ists seemed  to  fit  my  idea  of  what  should  be  said  and  at  the  same  time 
inspiring  to  all  interested  from  our  viewpoint,  in  that  it  shows  "the 
world  do  move"  and  only  needs  directing. 

Union  City,  Conn.  F.  K.  PERRY. 

THE    DRUM    BEAT  OF   SOCIAL   REDEMPTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

May  I  venture  to  compliment  you  upon  the  vitality  of  the  Nov.- 
Dec.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Millikin's 
excellent  analysis  of  the  several  Single  Tax  groups,  and  I  welcome 
his  term  .V  .  which  is  descriptive  and  just. 

Personally  I  am  unable  to  generate  enthusiasm  over  any  of  the  forms 
of  Companionate  Single  Tax.  They  all  seem  to  be  such  a  pale  shim- 
mering of  the  real  thing. 

George's  crusade  had  the  high  beat  and  rhythm  of  Salvationism. 
Its  tone  was  robust  and  vibrant,  its  accent  Olympian.  The  flight  of 
his  imaginative,  yet  reasoned,  thought  carried  round  the  world — 
whereas  piecemeal  compromises  of  his  idea  crawl  over  mere  political 
surfaces  and  tend  to  stagnate  in  swamps  of  petty  controversy. 

Chatty  talks  to  cheery  clubs  about  exemptions  and  excess  are  all 
very  well,  but  they  create  no  crusaders.  As  you  are  well  aware,  Henry 
George  drew  no  rainbows  in  charcoal.  His  pictures  glowed  with  the 
high  color  of  emotional  fervor,  and  in  his  heavens  dwelt  a  God  who 
provided  for  all  his  children.  What  one  hears  in  the  pulsations  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the  drum  beat  of  social  redemption.  When 
this  major  theme  is  stifled,  and  the  flutes  and  piccolos  of  minor  tax 
reform  sound  their  thin  and  quavering  note,  is  it  strange  if  public  atten- 
tion wanders  and  the  world  hastens  back  to  the  solace  of  its  radio? 

Boston,  Mass.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

WM.  H.  HOFFMAN,  member  of  the  Composition  Roofer's  Union  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  evidently  been  doing  some  thinking  on  the  tax 
problem,  for  in  :n  of  January  25,  he  has  an  article 

on  "Taxes  on  Business,"  containing  the  following  paragraph: 

"  It  would  seem  that  even  the  average  schoolboy  should  know,  by 
this  time,  that  :i!l  so-called  'taxes  on  business'  are  in  reality  paid,  in- 
y,  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Since  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
:te  consumers  are  wage-earners,  that  means  that  such  a  tax  would 
be  paid  for,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  workers  then-selves.  The  em- 
ployer would  merely  act  as  an  unofficial  tax  collector  for  the  govern- 
ment— i.  e.,  he  would  simply  add  the  tax  to  the  price  of  his  products 
and  collect  it  in  the  form  of  increased  gross  receipts,  leaving  his  profits 
just  where  they  were  before.  The  important  thing  in  determining 
where  the  burden  of  taxation  really  lies  is  not  who  hands  the  money 
over  to  the  government,  but  whose  net  income  is  reduced  by  the 
proc 

WALTER  N.  CAMPBELL,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  attached  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  is  a  water-colorist  of  rare  talent.  His  harbor  scenes 
especially,  are  delightfully  romantic,  while  all  his  compositions  are 
pleasing  and  with  a  delicate  blending  of  rich  values.  His  first  artistic 
attempt  being  made  when  he  was  thirty-five  Mr.  Campbell  has  made 
painting  his  pastime  for  over  thirty  years. 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON'S  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  now  controlled  by  the 
Van  Sweringen's,  "well  known  realtors  and  philanthropists,  has  with- 
drawn the  half-fare  rate  to  school  children, "  observes  John  W.  Raper, 
humorist.  Single  Taxer,  and  newspaper  man  of  Cleveland.  He  adds, 
"However,  motormen  and  conductors  will  be  carried  free,  as  heretofore." 

THE  London,  (Eng.)  Hrra'd  contains  a  column  review  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty." 


MR.  J.  O'D.  DERRICK  of  Glasgow,  the  correspondent  for  Scotland 
of  The  Irish  Morning  News,  Belfast,  and  of  its  associate  paper,  The 
Irish  Weekly,  this  year  celebrates  his  25th  year  connection  with  those 
journals.  His  activities  as  a  Single  Taxer  have  often  been  chronicled 
in  these  columns.  Mr.  Derrick  has  just  been  unanimously  elected 
secretary  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists,  an  unsalaried  post.  The  newly  elected  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  Maurice  Shinwell,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Emmanuel  Shinwell, 
M.  P.,  who  has  a  post  in  the  Labor  Government.  One  of  the  Glas- 
gow elected  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  British  National 
Union  of  Journalists  is  another  Labor  M.  P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson 
who  is  secretary  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Thomas' 
Johnstone,  M.  P.,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Labor  weekly, 
The  Forward. 


AMONG  the  Single  Taxers  in  attendance  at  the  Fifth  New  England 
Conference  held  in  Boston,  November  21st  to  23rd,  were  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Porter  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  George 
H.  Duncan,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  Speaking  on  "Civic 
and  Commercial  Advantages  of  Organized  Recreation,"  Williams 
Butterworth,  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
cited  the  increased  land  values  that  result  from  recreational  centres 
and  the  consequent  increased  revenue  from  taxes  on  these  land  values. 


HAMILTON,  OHIO,  is  one  of  the  few  municipalities  in  the  United  States 
— perhaps  the  only  one — that  owns  three  major  public  utilities:  water, 
gas  and  electricity.  Its  pioneering  spirit  in  public  ownership  resulted 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  municipal  water  plant  in  1884  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  Hamilton's  being  the  first  American  city  to  go  into  competi- 
tion with  privately  owned  gas  works.  Dr.  Mark  Millikin  may  find 
himself  responsible  for  the  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  a 
fourth  utility:  the  street  railway  system.  The  present  company's 
franchise  expires  in  two  years.  Consequently  Dr.  Millikin,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hamilton  City  Council,  urges  the  city's  acquiring  the  road 
and  substituting  the  more  economical  and  flexible  buses  for  local  city 
transportation.  Hamilton  has  found  the  City  Manager  plan  very 
satisfactory'  and  sustained  Proportional  Representation  by  special 
ballot  in  the  last  election. 


AMONG  the  New  England  Single  Taxers  leaving  soon  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Fairhope  are  Fred  T.  Burnham,  of  West  Newton,  Fiske 
Warren,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Hetnan  Lincoln  Chase  and  son,  Heman,  Jr., 
of  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Dennett,  of 
East  Alstead,  New  Hampshire. 

THE  death  of  Hon.  Charles  R.  Grant,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  on  May  25th, 
marks  the  passing  of  an  able,  staunch  friend  of  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment. He  was  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
for  eight  years,  1883-91,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ohio, 
1912-18.  Had  Judge  Grant  lived  till  October  23rd  he  would  have 
celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday. 

To  "Old  Joe"  Farabaugh  goes  the  honor  of  having  converted  the 
main  body  of  the  dozens  of  Single  Taxers  in  the  Carrolltown  district, 
near  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  All  the  Farabaugh 's  are  Single  Tax 
thoroughbreds — most  of  them  farmers.  There's  James  A.  Farabaugh, 
brother  Joe,  at  Bradley  Junction.  There  are  Englebert,  Michael, 
Will  and  Leo — all  sons  of  Joe,  and  Vincent  and  James  G.,  sons  of  James 
A.  Farabaugh. 

Judge  John  H.  McCann,  of  the  Cambria  County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas   was  first  attracted  to  the  study  of  Henry  George's  works  by  Joe 
Farabaugh,  when  Joe,  as  a  man  in  his  thirties,  was  editor  of  the 
.-.'  Record  thirty-five  years  ago.    The  Swope  Brothers  of  Johns- 
town became  interested  in  Single  Tax  through  Joe  Farabaugh.    Speak- 
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ing  of  him,  Judge  McCann  has  said :  "  He  is  a  very  able  man  and  familiar 
with  history.  He  gets  all  the  data  he  caji  from  everyone  he  comes  in 
contact  with  and  carries  the  good  ideas  along. " 

Joe  Farabaugh  tells  with  pride  of  going  to  Johnstown  one  day  many 
years  ago  to  have  his  photograph  taken.  He  stopped  in  the  studio 
of  one  Richard  George.  "Ever  hear  of  Henry  George?"  asked  the 
disciple  of  Richard,  little  dreaming  his  identity.  "Certainly,"  replied 
Richard.  "He  is  my  father, — and  what's  more  he's  in  the  very  next 
room  having  his  photograph  taken  now."  So  Joe  Farabaugh  had  a 
most  unexpected  visit  with  the  great  philosopher  whom  he  so  greatly 
admired,  and  whose  doctrines  he  had  been  promulgating  so  enthus- 
iastically. 

THE  .  Kansas  Union  Farmer,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  contains  a  Single 
Tax  lettei  from  W.  H.  Sikes.  Mr.  Sikes  also  writes  in  the  Merchants 
Journal  of  Topeka. 

MAJOR  FEED  J.  MILLER,  of  Center  Bridge,  Pa.,  now  wintering  in 
Florida,  has  a  review  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society,  devoted 
to  industries  and  their  management,  of  Significant  Paragraphs  from 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  Majoi 
Miller  says  in  conclusion: 

"Only  a  few  hours  of  time  are  needed  to  read  this  book  and  its  clari- 
fying effect  as  to  the  nature,  incidence  and  effects  of  taxation  and  ftf 
the  real  basis  for  our  claim  to  the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  very  stimulating  for  those  who  will  do  a  little  think- 
ing and  are  puzzled  and  plagued  by  our  present  human  problems." 

THE  Doctor  Mary  D.  Hussey  High  School  Essay  Contest  carried  on 
by  the  committee  of  ladies  and  assisted  by  Edward  Polak,  has  excited 
much  interest  here  and  abroad.  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  has  started  a  similar  contest  in  that  city.  Mr.  Polak  writes 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  this  work  to  bring  young 
people  to  our  viewpoint. 

PROF.  JOHN  DEWEY  thus  gracefully  acknowledges  receipt  of  con- 
gratulations from  the  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation: 

"Please  accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  your  letter  on  the  occasion 
of  my  seventieth  birthday.  And  in  as  far  as  you  spoke  for  others  in 
the  Foundation,  will  you  not  transmit  my  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  them  also?  While  I  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  for  the  cause 
which  you  represent,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  feel  a  sense  of  soli- 
darity with  you  who  are  workers  in  the  field. " 

ANOTHER  of  the  faithful  to  pass  away  is  Victor  M.  Bissell,  of  Terry- 
ville,  Conn.,  long  a  subscriber  to  this  paper.  Mr.  Bissell  was  very 
much  of  a  student,  and  had  been  in  the  book  publishing  business  for 
himself,  and  also  with  the  Appletons  and  E.  P.  Dutton.  His  sight 
failed  him,  but  he  never  tired  of  books,  which  members  of  his  family 
read  to  him.  His  last  purchase  was  the  complete  set  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Paine.  Mr.  Bissell  believed  that  Paine  had  been  greatly  mis- 
judged. He  died  on  September  27,  1929,  at  the  comparative  early 
age  of  fifty-four.  He  never  lost  faith  in  the  principles  of  Henry  George 
and  believed  that  the  Single  Tax  was  the  one  great  hope  of  a  tax  bur- 
dened nation. 

THE  death  of  Thomas  B.  Preston,  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  Sun  of  this  city, 
recalls  his  activity  in  the  early  days  of  the  Single  Tax  movement.  He 
was  seventy-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  which  occured  in 
January  of  this  year.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Monsignor  Preston, 
deceased,  a  high  dignitary  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  himself  was 
a  student  of  theology  and  never  lost  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  Late 
in  life  he  took  up  courses  in  French,  Dutch  and  German.  There  will 
be  those  among  our  older  readers  who  will  remember  him. 


UNDER  the  heading,  "Should  Single  Taxers  Cooperate  With  Social- 
ists, "  the  Fairhope  Courier  quotes  with  apparent  approval  from  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  and  calls  for  correspondence  on  the  question  which  we 
have  raised. 

IN  the  course  of  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
the  writer  says:  "Society  which  questions  the  claim  that  it  owes 
every  man  a  living  is  realizing  that  it  does  owe  every  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  living."  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter. 


ON  Dec.  21  died  George  C.  Von 
Long  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
local  work  for  the  cause,  he  will  be 
of  this  paper.  He  had  been  ailing 
workers  who  have  passed  on  are 
Ohio,  long  a  worker  in  the  cause, 
Canada;  and  Carlos  P.  Griffin,  of 
quent  contributors  to  the  work  of 
pamphlet  publishing  activities. 


Auer,  at  his  residence  in  this  city- 
Single  Tax  Club  and  active  in  the 
remembered  by  many  of  the  readers 
for  some  time  past.  Other  faithful 
F.  H.  Augsperger,  of  Middletown, 
J.  A.  Haggstrom,  of  Alsask,  Sask;, 
San  Francisco.  AH  have  been  fre- 
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AN  interesting  pamphlet  comes  from  our  friend,  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Lavery, 
of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  entitled  "A  Doctor  Looks  at  Prohibi- 
tion. "  This  was  read  before  the  recent  health  association  convention 
at  Minneapolis.  It  is  an  argument  for  federal  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

SPEAKING  of  our  account  of  the  Pittsburgh  Henry  George  Congress 
in  the  Sept. -Oct.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Fred  S.  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Coshocton,  (Ohio)  Tribune  writes:  "You  have  done  a 
good  job  of  reporting." 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY  replies  to  the  editor  of  the  Dispatch-Herald  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  and  indicates  why  general  pros- 
perity fails  to  accompany  progress. 

A  VERY  interesting  and  impressive  list  of  commendations  from  many 
sources  on  the  lecture  work  of  James  R.  Brown  is  issued  by  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club.  We  have  not  the  space  to  quote  even  in  part 
from  these  striking  testimonials. 

A  CARD  from  Eben  Stillman  Doubleday,  of  Brooklyn,  reminds  us 
that  "Ninety  Years  ago  I  was  born,"  and  concludes,  "I  want  you 
to  realize  that  I  greet  you  once  more  with  all  hearty  good  will  and 
love."  His  labors  for  the  cause  of  human  emancipation  have  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  these  long  years.  May  he  live  to  reach  the  hundred 
mark! 

A  HEADING  of  an  article  in  the  Evening  World  on  the  sporting  page 
from  Joseph  O'Shea,  correspondent  at  Miami,  reads  as  follows:  "Rents 
at  Miami  Boosted  as  Race  Meeting  Nears, "  which  reminds  us  that 
landlordism  takes  its  toll  from  the  sporting  fraternity  as  well  as  from 
business. 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN,  author  of  "Social  Justice,"  reviewed  in  the 
last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  has  been  a  believer  in  our  gospel 
since  1894.  He  writes,  "This  philosophy  has  been  my  only  religion 
all  these  years." 

THE  organization  launched  by  Will  Atkinson,  "The  All  American 
Reciprocity  League,"  has  enlisted  as  vice  presidents  John  Dewey, 
George  Haven  Putnam,  Oliver  T.  Erickson  and  Eugene  Manlove 
Rhodes.  The  president  is  Charles  H.  Ingersoll. 

WRITING  on  the  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association 
John  Lawrence  Monroe  writes: 
"Mr.  Duncan  will  continue  to  fill  engagements  in  New  England  and 
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New  York  State  until  February   15.     Between   March   15  and  June 

I  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  free  and  during  that  time  we  expect  we  will  be 
able  to  arrange  a  trip  for  him  through  Maine  and  into  Canada. 
Mr.  McNair  will  be  available  during  May  and  the  first  part  of  June. 

1  think  that  will  be  the  best  time  for  the  proposed  Central  West  tour. 

1  am  sure  a  compact  itinerary  can  be  arranged  for  Mr.  McNair  at  that 

;ime  taking  him  into  the  leading  cities  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Indiana.  It  will  be  an  exceptionally  fine  time  for 
appointments  in  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago,  for  instance, 
without  solicitations,  has  asked  us  to  arrange  for  Mr.  Mills  to  speak 
on  the  tax  situation,  and  is  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  McXair  when  he  is 

n  this  vicinity.     A  prominent  radio  station  will  use  Mr.  McNair  for 

ts  Wednesday  Liberal  Hour  when  he  is  here." 

HENRY  PRIESMEYER,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes:  "Through  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  Henry  George's  immortal  message  has  been  fervently 
Droclaimed,  an  inspiration  to  all  Henry  George's  disciples  to  carry 
on."  Charles  Lischer,  of  the  same  city,  "I  consider  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM invaluable  to  the  cause."  "Your  paper  is  doing  a  wonderful 
work,"  writes  William  R.  Williams,  of  Toronto. 

OLIVER  MCKNIGHT  has  a  recent  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
Mr.  McKnight  does  not  weary  in  well-doing.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call that  our  old  friend, — friend  of  so  many  who  recall  him,  Charles 
^rederick  Adams — esteemed  very  highly  the  letters  of  Brother  Mc- 
Knight. 

EMU,  KNIPS,  of  Fairhope,  Ala.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Prof.  S.  M. 
Dinkins,  author  of  the  "Humbuggery  of  Alabama's  School  System," 
a  book  which  he  much  admires  and  which  was  reviewed  in  Nov.-Dec. 
number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Mr.  Knips  very  happily  calls  Prof. 
Dinkins,  "the  Phil  Sheridan  of  the  Georgist  movement." 

MARK  M.  DINTENFASS  has  a  good  letter  in  the  Fort  Lee,  (N.  J.) 
•',  in  which  commenting  favorably  on  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  for 
the  cities  of  >"    v  Jersey  he     °vertheless  has  this  to  say: 

"The  Pittsburgh  Graded  1—v  Plan"  may  be,  and  if  applied  prob- 
ably will  be,  an  ameliorative  measure,  but  nothing  less  than  the  col- 
lecting by  the  government  of  the  full  ye:  ly  rent  of  land  in  lieu  of  all 
taxes  will  afford  a  complete  and  permanent  relief  fo  the  manifold 
burdens  that  now  beset  humanity." 

THE  articles  on  Municipal  Housing  contributed  to  the  New  York 
American  by  Joseph  H.  Fink,  Secretary  of  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  are  now  enshrined  in  type- 
written form  in  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  of  this  city.  They 
comprise  the  results  of  Mr.  Fink's  investigations  into  housing  condi- 
tions in  London,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  and  other  cities 
in  Europe.  They  comprise  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

DR.  MARION  MILLS  MILLER,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  old- 
time  Single  Taxers,  author  of  "Great  Debates  in  American  History," 
and  other  important  volumes,  translator  of  Sappho  and  competent 
critic  of  others'  literary  work,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  young  Mr. 
Schulz,  pupil  at  the  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School  and  author  of 
the  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey  prize  winning  essay  printed  in  this  issue* 
Dr.  Miller  calls  it  "an  admirable  economic  discussion,  clear  and  logical 
in  development.  The  touch  of  idealism  is  properly  removed  from 
the  main  argument  to  the  introduction." 

THE  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  of  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  contains  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  our  dear  old  friend,  John  Emery  McLean,  former  editor 
of  the  Arena,  with  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLean.  The  latter, 
by  the  way,  is  well-known  throughout  the  country  under  her  maiden 
name,  Caroline  Crawford,  as  a  writer  and  lecturer.  Among  the  books 
from  her  pen  are  "Folk  Dances  for  Children,"  and  "Rhymes  of  Child- 
hood." Mr.  McLean's  "Spiritual  Economics,"  a  well-known  work 
on  the  Single  Tax,  adapted  to  those  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  is  hav- 


ing a  gratifying  sale.  E.  B.  Gaston,  through  the  Courier  of  Faiihope 
where  Mr.  McLean  makes  his  home,  reports  the  sale  of  145  copies, 
and  the  Henry  George  Foundation  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh 
has  disposed  of  many  copies.  A  new  edition  will  soon  be  required. 

PROF.  GEORGE  R.  GEIGER,  who  heads  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
at  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Peoria,  111., — perhaps  the  young- 
est man  in  the  world  to  occupy  such  a  position — addressed  a  recent  con- 
vention in  this  city  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophic  Association.  Prof.  Geiger  is  the  son  of  Oscar  Geiger 
and  is  a  rising  young  man  in  the  scholastic  world.  We  hope  to  give 
something  of  this  address  in  an  early  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

FRANK  STEPHENS'  seventieth  birthday  was  fittingly  celebrated  at 
Arden  by  the  friends  of  this  veteran  leader. 

UNDER  the  heading,  "  Porto  Rico  Starves, "  the  Evening  Telegram 
of  this  city  says  editorially:  "The  land  is  being  taken  from  the  people 
by  giant  Yankee  sugar  corporations,"  and  adds,  "Land  is  scarce  and 
expensive,  and  three-quarters  of  the  farmers  who  have  only  squatter 
rights  are  being  crowded  out  by  Yankee  sugar  interests." 

GEORGE  HALL,  of  this  city,  devoted  Single  Taxer,  and  candidate 
for  office  in  the  recent  election  in  November  on  the  Commonwealth 
Land  Party-  ticket,  has  been  a  hospital  patient  for  some  time,  but  is 
now  happily  on  the  road  to  recovery,  at  which  his  many  friends  will 
greatly  rejoice. 

THE  Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  central  labor  councils  and  local  labor  unions  repudiating  the  action 
of  the  Portland  Building  Trades  Council  in  endorsing  the  Single  Tax 
bill  for  which  signatures  are  being  secured.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  annual  convention  endorsed  the  Income  Tax  and  that 
therefore  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  cannot  consistently  support 
the  Single  Tax  measure.  The  object  is  to  prevent  contributions  to 
secure  signatures  for  the  measure  to  be  submitted,  and  the  Federation 
is  thus  running  true  to  form.  The  Building  Trades  Council  is  however 
out  with  a  ringing  declaration  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure  and  this 
is  signed  by  the  Secretary,  B.  R.  Mathis,  and  asks  for  contributions. 
It  calls  for  the  freeing  of  labor  from  taxation  on  the  one  hand  and  also 
freeing  the  earth  from  landlordism  on  the  other. 

M.  P.  SHFEL,  who  several  years  ago  wrote  a  Single  Tax  novel,  "The 
Lord  of  the  Sea,"  is  out  with  another  thriller,  "Dr.  Krasinski's 
Secret."  The  Herald-Tribune  reviewer  says  it  is  written  with 
"tremendous  gusto." 

AMONG  recent  visitors  to  this  office  was  Dr.  J.  R.  O'Regan,  son  of 
Hon.  P.  J.  O'Regan,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  who  is  on  his  way 
to  England  to  pursue  his  medical  studies. 

OUR  old  friend,  George  White,  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  has  passed 
his  seventy- fifth  birthday.  He  writes  that  he  is  "as  well  as  can  be 
expected. "  May  he  continue  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

Louis  F.  WESTON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes:  "Your  paper  is 
fine,  and  I  trust  you  will  see  results  in  the  not  far  distant  future  which 
will  repay  you  for  all  your  labors. " 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  have  just  published  the  letters  of 
Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice.  In  1887  the  British  Ambassador  wrote: 

A  New  York  "machine  politician1'  told  me  that  there  was  only  one 
class  of  men  who  couldn't  be  bribed  and  that  was  the  poorest.  "You 
could  get  Jay  Gould,  but  you  couldn't  get  that  man"  (pointing  to 
a  car  driver),  "he's  a  follower  of  Henry  George." 
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Spiritual  Economics      "A  Freeman's  Citizenship" 


A  Plea  for  Christianity  in  Action 


BY  G.  FRANK  KELLY 


By  JOHN  EMERY  McLEAN 


SUBJECT  OF  TITLES 
u 

Spiritualizing  Political  Economy 

Interpreting  the  "World" 

Anathematizing  the  "Flesh" 

Diagnosing  the  Crime  Wave 

The  Search  for  a  Panacea 

Enlisting  the  Aid  of  Science 

Religion  Versus  Theology 

The  Menace  of  Materialism 

Democracy  Not  Yet  Realized 

Private  Ownership  of  Natural  Resources 

The  Disappearance  of  Freedom 

Artificial  Poverty  and  Cri'-.e 

Land  or  Money? 

The  Economic  Basis  of  War 

A  True  Christian  Remedy 

Progress  Up  To  Date 


"'Spiritual  Econmics'  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen  since  the  publication  of  '  Progress  and  Poverty ' 
and  I  have  been  reading  and  preaching  Single  Tax  for 
more  than  29  years — ever  since  the  '  way  of  salvation '  was 
shown  me  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison." — FRANK  GRANT, 
Treasurer  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Athenaeum. 

"I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  the  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion which  is  due  to  you  from  all  Single  Taxers  for  your 
literary  masterpiece." — HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Author. 

"Although  I  am  in  my  seventies,  I  find  my  brain  once 
more  aroused  and  alert  over  the  beautiful  wording  of 
"Spiritual  Economics." — SAMUEL  LINDSAY,  acting  Sec- 
retary, So.  Australia  Single  Tax  League. 


Price  75  cents,  post-paid 

Published  by  the 


A  brochure  of  thirty -one  pages,  recently  published  b; 
the  Henry  George  Foundation,  which  is  meeting  urh  ; 
hearty  reception. 

The  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  closes  a  very  coi.i 
plimentary  review  of  this  brochure  with  the  followini 
paragraph : 

"We  commend  the  verdict  of  R.  W.  Stiffey,  Single 
Taxer,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  who  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
work,  wrote: 

'The  author  has  set  himsel  d  j  task  of  describing 
in  a  few  small  pages  a  vision  thai  one  could  reasonably 
take  volumes  to  describe.  And  he  has  done  it."! 

An  excellent  piece  of  propaganda  which  should  be  widely 
distributed  among  non-Single  Taxers.  Single  copies,  lOc 
in  quantities  of  25  or  more.  5c;  100  or  more,  3c. 

Henry  George  Foundation  of  Americi 

1309  Berger  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


The  Stc  ry  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty" 

By  BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER 


Address  before 'Heriry  George  Congress 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  21st,  1929 


A  masterly  treatment  of  the  story  of  how   "Progress  am 
Poverty"  came  from  the  Prophet's  hand. 

^Published  in  12  page  pamphlet.      5  cents.     In  quantitie 
of  ten  or  more,  2  cents  each. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

r  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


SMOOT  has  been  thinking  of  how  people 
live  in  our  large  cities.  He  has  been  thinking  of  the 
terrible  congestion  of  people  huddled  in  tenements.  He 
has  thought  of  that  condition,  he  tells  us,  "a  dozen  times 
or  more."  As  a  legislator  he  should  have  thought  of  it 
more  than  a  "dozen  times."  That  is  too  infrequent  a 
reflection.  He  says  that  he  is  "not  able  to  figure  out  how 
we  are  going  to  rectify  these  conditions  under  our  civiliza- 
tion, so-called."  Yet  it  'j  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and 
to  his  constituents  to  figure  it  out. 


r*HAT  phrase  "so-called"  is  significant  that  he  has 
•••  begun  to  reflect.  He  may  have  dropped  it  unthink- 
ingly. Yet  it  is  true  that  a  civilization  which  permits 
these  conditions  is  called  civilization  only  by  courtesy. 
It  is  something  at  least  that  Senato'r  Smoot  recognizes 
the  anomaly.  Others  too  have  recognized  it.  One  man 
observing  what  Senator  Smoot  has  observed,  and  feeling 
that  such  conditions  could  not  be  in  accord  with  an  All- 
wise  Providence,  set  himself  to  discover  the  reason.  His 
name  was  Henry  George,  and  the  book  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  answer  to  the  problem  that  troubles  the  Senator 
is  ''Progress  and  Poverty."  \Ve  commend  that  book  to 
his  attention. 

Y  is  it  we  have  made  progress  everywhere  save 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  ?  Why  are  so  many 
minds  directed  to  problems  of  production,  invention  and 
discovery  and  so  few  to  the  graver  problems  of  poverty 
and  the  making  of  a  living?  If  but  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  exercise  of  intelligent  thought  directed  to  other 
problems  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  one  —  how  to 
assure  to  every  man  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  — 
with  what  celerity  and  certainty  the  question  had  been 
solved  ! 


,  despite  the  learned  disputes,  the  flood  of  innumer- 
able  books,   the  profound   theorizing  over  problems 
that  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be   understood,  the  thing 
is  really  very  simple.     The  problem  of  making  a  living 
might  be  successfully  taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  our 
mary  schools.     He  would  be  a  dull  pupil  indeed  who, 
{  with   the  factors  named    and   their    relations  explained, 


could  not  portray  it  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  a  lesson  for 
the  elementary  classes,  simple  as  geography,  more  simple 
than  astronomy  or  chemistry.  Yet  it  seems  so  difficult 
for  persons  of  vast  learning  to  understand  it! 

ET  us  suppose  trade  reduced  to  the  lower  form  of 
•*—'  barter,  where  a  man  brings  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the 
grocer  for  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  or  the  farmer  drives  to  the 
country  store  his  garden  truck  for  so  many  pounds  of  sugar. 
Xow  the  landlord  has  nothing  that  he  can  place  in  his 
wagon  or  in  his  car  to  be  exchanged  for  shoes  or  farm  pro- 
ducts. Not  a  thing  has  he  fashioned  with  his  hands  that 
he  can  offer  the  shoemaker  or  farmer.  He  has  no  exchang- 
able  commodities — as  a  landlord  he  does  not  work;  he 
creates  no  wealth;  he  is  poor  and  helpless  indeed,  dependent 
on  the  sufferance  of  those  who  work.  Explained  in  terms 
of  barter  the  problem  becomes  crystal  clear. 

LJT  E  has  something,  of  course.  That  is  a  bit  of  legal 
-*-  •••  paper  conferring  a  taxing  power  on  the  maker  of 
shoes  and  the  grower  of  farm  products.  This  power  is 
almost  unlimited,  or  limited  only  by  the  value  of  land 
created  by  others  on  which  farmer  and  shoemaker  must 
work.  So  he  takes  so  many  shoes  or  so  many  bushels  of 
potatoes.  This  in  terms  of  barter,  if  barter  it  can  be  called. 
Something  the  landlord  has.  That  is  a  power  granting 
permission  to  work.  For  this  permission  labor  and  capital 
make  terms  with  him.  The  landlord  of  course  is  master 
of  the  situation.  So  bartering  nothing  he  has  created, 
for  the  landlord  per  se  creates  nothing  and  has  nothing 
but  this  bit  of  paper  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  his  terms, 
he  determines  the  conditions  on  which  men  must  work. 
The  invention  and  use  of  money  do  not  change  the  trans- 
action. The  shoes  and  potatoes  take  the  form  of  dollars, 
but  they  are  still  shoes  and  potatoes.  Nor  in  our  complex 
system  of  production  and  exchange  are  the  essentials  of 
the  transaction  altered.  It  is  still  barter  between  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  now  greatly  multiplied,  and  a  more 
extended  cooperation  among  producers,  with  this  silent 
partner  in  production,  who  continues  to  contribute  noth- 
ing and  takes  all  he  can — the  Owner  of  the  Land. 

A  ND  the  overcrowding  evil  which  Senator  Smoot  is 
•*  *•  worried  about.  It  is  another  phase  of  the  same  disease 
caused  by  the  unrestricted  power  of  landlordism.  Does 
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he  doubt  it?    Then  let  him  reflect  upon  the  statement  of 
Lord  Loreburn  (Lord  Chancellor)  who  says: 

"Overcrowding  is  simply  caused  because  land  values 
are  so  high  that  the  rents  become  necessarily  high,  though 
the  land  is  not  fully  made  use  of  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  rents.  They  are 
thus  driven  into  these  hovels  and  wretched  slums  from 
which  so  many  evil  consequences  arise.  On  one  side  you 
have  the  population  swept  up  from  the  country  to  London : 
on  the  other  side,  you  have  these  great  land  values  con- 
fronting them  there  and  driving  them  into  the  slums. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  overcrowding  evil." 

EVERYBODY  has  a  suggestion  to  make  on  how  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  The  ministers  of 
churches  throughout  the  country  are  especially  vocal  in 
proposing  remedies  for  the  existing  distress.  Most  of 
these  suggestions  are  fantastic  enough.  The  Rev.  Herbert 
D.  Hudnut,  pastor  of  the  Windermere  Presbyterian 
Church  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  proposes  the  following: 
"If  2,000  shops,  stores  and  factories  would  re-employ 
five  men  or  women  tomorrow  morning  and  pay  each  $5. 
a  day  for  three  months  the  unemployment  situation  would 
be  relieved  and  we  would  be  attempting  to  solve  a  serious 
problem  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teachings." 

THE  owners  of  shops,  stores  and  factories  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  present  situation.  They  do  not  lay  off 
men  and  women  in  their  employ  because  they  want  to, 
but  because  they  have  to.  They  are  not  the  real  employers 
of  labor — those  who  can  make  an  effective  demand  for  the 
goods  offered  for  sale  are  the  real  employers.  What  the 
Rev.  Doctor  is  proposing  is  charity — he  is  asking  2,000 
employers  of  labor  to  give  up  something,  to  employ  labor 
unprofitable  to  them,  to  sacrifice  $25.  a  day.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  few  of  these  proprietors  of  shops 
stores  and  factories  could  do  this;  it  would  reduce  the 
larger  number  of  them  to  bankruptcy.  And  would  it 
solve  the  question  of  unemployment?  It  would  not.  For 
at  the  end  of  three  months  the  same  condition  would  be 
restored,  intensified  now  by  a  further  amount  of  goods 
for  which  there  is  no  effective  demand.  The  Reverend 
pastor  means  well  but  he  will  have  to  try  again. 

SOLVING  the  question  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing!" We  do  not  believe  Christ  would  go  about  in 
that  way.  Confronted  by  the  problem  he  would  first 
ask  if  there  was  not  some  deep  underlying  injustice  that 
should  be  done  away  with.  Surely  his  appeal  would  have 
been  first  to  justice  rather  than  to  charity.  And  he  would 
have  seen  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  justice  between 
employer  and  employee,  between  capital  and  labor,  but 
a  question  of  fundamental  justice  in  the  organization  of 
society.  Unemployment  is  but  a  symptom  of  its  denial. 


/CLEVELAND  has  another  pastor  who  is  righteously 
^-"  indignant  at  conditions.  Rev.  John  Taylor  Alton, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Windermere  Methodist  Church  in 
East  Cleveland,  has  this  to  say: 

"No  industry  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  ruthlessly  and  without  warning  dump 
an  army  of  unemployed  out  on  the  street.  If  there  is  a 
slack  in  sales  let  the  work  that  remains  be  divided  among 
the  workmen." 

BUT  Dr.  Alton  makes  the  same  mistake  as  his  Presby- 
terian brother.  He,  too,  regards  the  question  as  one 
between  employer  and  hired  man.  Consequently  he  gets 
no  further  than  his  fellow  pastor.  Both  seem  to  have 
little  concern  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  owners  of  shops, 
stores  and  factories.  Indeed  if  they  cannot  find  employ- 
ment for  everybody,  out  with  them!  "They  must  not 
drop  their  workmen  out  in  the  street,"  cries  the  pastor. 
These  employers  are  to  divide  up  the  work  with  the  em- 
ployees when  times  are  slack.  Communism  goes  not  much 
further  than  this.  And  of  course  government  must  compel 
them  to  do  it.  Government  must  see  that  it  is  done— 
always  government,  more  and  more  of  it.  And  yet  these 
ministers  are  kindly  and  well-disposed.  Perhaps  all 
they  need  is  a  friendly  guide  to  point  the  way,  and  just  a 
little  knowledge. 

THE  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  a  great  newspaper. 
We  say  this  advisedly.  It  must  be  a  great  newspaper 
to  get  off  anything  like  this.  It  says:  "The  shade  of 
Henry  George  must  chuckle  as  he  looks  at  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. "  Then  says  the  Chron- 
icle: "Single  Tax  or  50  per  cent,  of  it,  to  be  exact.  And 
the  thing  is  all  there.  *  *  *  *  He  was  going  to  abolish 
idle  land  by  making  it  pay  all  the  taxes. "  Now  is  not  that 
a  wonderful  statement  of  what  George  proposed?  Where 
do  you  suppose  the  writer  found  it?  Out  of  his  head,  of 
course,  and  not  in  George.  And  of  course  the  Pittsburgh 
half  rate  tax  on  improvements  is  not  even  50  per  cent, 
of  the  Single  Tax.  We  wish  it  were. 

THEN  the  writer  proceeds  to  make  it  worse.  '  A  fine 
theory,  no  doubt  if  it  had  been  inaugurated  in  the 
days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  but  hardly  practicable  at  the  late 
day  when  Henry  George  arrived  on  earth."  Now  can 
you  beat  that?  Is  there  any  hope  for  journalism  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  is  there  any  hope  for  a  man  intelligent  enough 
to  write  at  all  who  can  write  anything  like  that?  He  has 
admitted  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  theory  is  in  operation 
in  Pittsburgh;  he  is  in  error  even  in  that  statement.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  for  him  to  state  anything  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

WE  have  heard   it  before— viz,  that  Henry  George's 
theory  would  have  been  all  right  if  it  had  been  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.    It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
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to  these  sapient  objectors  that  economic  rent  is  annually 
recurring,  and  that  we  propose  to  take  it  for  governmental 
uses.  What  has  been  collected  by  private  individuals  in 
all  the  previous  years  has  been  spent  by  the  gentlemen  who 
collected  it.  It  is  gone  and  we  cannot  get  it  back.  But 
the  annual  rent  of  every  piece  of  land  can  be  collected 
this  fiscal  year,  and  continued  each  year  as  rent  arises. 

THINK  what  the  Chronicle  would  have  said  if  it  had 
been  on  hand  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  chaos 
and  substitute  cosmos.  It  would  have  argued  that  the 
world  had  got  along  pretty  well  with  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  chaos.  The  thing  had  lasted  so  long  that  it  must 
be  all  right.  Then  who  were  these  cosmos  fellows  anyhow? 
People  without  standing  in  the  community  who  were  inter- 
fering with  established  order,  or  disorder,  which  after  all 
was  the  only  order  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

A  SSUMIXG  the  fancy  not  an  impossible  one,  the  com- 
•**  munity  would  now  divide  into  supporters  of  chaos 
and  defenders  of  the  new  theory  of  cosmos.  The  Chronicle 
would  immediately  throw  its  influence  with  the  former 
group.  It  would  argue  that  if  the  new  theory  had  been 
tried  at  the  beginning  it  might  have  been  all  right,  but  it 
was  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  order.  Had  not  chaos  been  ordained  from  the  begin- 
ning? Had  it  not  the  sanction  of  law  and  religion?  And 
who  had  any  experience  with  cosmos  anyway?  These 
reformers  were  interfering  with  the  vested  interests  of 
chaos.  So  the  argument  would  have  run  as  it  runs  even 
unto  the  present  day! 

Henry  George— 

A  Teacher  of  Teachers 

HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD 

SOMWHERE  in  his  biography,  Henry  George,  Jr. 
says  of  his  father,  that  the  only  title  that  Henry  George 
ever  really  desired  was  that  of  Professor.  It  is  related 
that  Henry  George,  having  attained  considerable  fame 
for  his  writing  and  speaking,  was  invited  to  address  the 
in  economics  at  the  University  of  California,  with  the 
idea  that  he  wrould  be  asked  to  fill  the  chair  in  economics. 
After  the  lecture,  which  was  attended  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  seme  of  the  trustees,  in  addition  to  the  stu- 
dents, there  was  a  silence  with  respect  to  the  expected  call 
to  the  professorship,  wThich  was  due  not  to  the  quality  of 
the  man,  nor  to  his  standard  of  learning,  but  rather  to 
the  then  considered  radical  character  of  the  subject  matter 
he  had  presented.  The  call  never  came,  and  Henry  George 
never  received  the  title  of  professor. 

Like  Moses,  Henry  George  was  permitted  to  go  up  unto 
the  heights  and  look  over  into  theacademic  promised  land, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter. 

This  was  before  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written. 


It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable  that  if  Henry  George 
had  been  granted  a  professorship  at  the  time  his  heart 
desired  it,  the  book  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  as  we  now 
have  it,  would  never  have  been  written. 

"Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written  not  for  the  Pro- 
fessors, but  for  humanity.  Later  in  life  after  his  fame  was 
established  for  all  time,  Henry  George  wrote  a  treatise 
for  the  professors  in  his  volumes  entitled  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  These  later  books  are 
learned  in  method  and  sound  in  doctrine,  but  they  lack 
something  of  the  fire  of  life  which  makes  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty" move  and  breathe  as  a  living  thing,  inspired  and  in- 
spiring, placing  it  among  the  two  or  three  of  the  world's 
great  books  of  all  time. 

If  Henry  George  had  written  only  his  volumes  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  he  would  have  earned  a  high  rank  among 
the  professors.  But  his  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which 
the  professors  in  early  days  were  inclined  to  decry,  has 
placed  Henry  George  in  the  front  rank  of  humanity's 
great  men. 

As  was  told  to  the  writer,  only  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
professor  of  economics  in  one  of  the  leading  schools  in  the 
South,  Henry  George  has  placed  himself  for  all  time,  and 
his  works  will  continue  to  be  read  and  studied  by  mankind 
a  thousand  years  from  today. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  teachers  of  economics 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  today  do  not  use  for  their 
class  instruction  and  reference  reading,  the  Political 
Economy  volumes  which  Henry  George  prepared  especially 
for  that  purpose,  but  always  and  invariably  use  the  text 
from  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  student  of  economics  attains 
his  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  without  a  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  text  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  The  use  of 
this  book  among  advanced  students  in  the  universities 
has  increased  rather  than  decreased  with  the  passage  of 
the  years.  Today,  it  stands  as  standard  in  its  particular 
field.  Every  economic  department  in  every  school  in  the 
country  takes  up  that  subject  at  some  point  in  its  course, 
and  considers  by  name  and  by  text  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY." 

Henry  George  was  denied  the  title  of  Professor,  which 
he  coveted,  but  he  has  become  a  super-professor  in  that 
he  is  by  his  book,  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Not  since  Adam 
Smith  has  there  appeared  any  man  or  any  book  that  has  so 
profoundly  affected  the  thought  and  teaching  method  of 
the  professor  of  economics.  Indeed,  the  works  of  Adam 
Smith  and  of  his  followers,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others, 
may  pass  from  academic  vogue,  but  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  will  remain. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation,  it  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  a 
large  number  of  schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle  West  and  Southern  States.  The  purpose 
of  these  trips  has  been  to  interview  the  heads  of  the  eco- 
nomic departments  and  the  instructors,  and  encourage 
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or  facilitate  the  use  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  as  a  text 
book  or  as  collateral  reading. 

In  the  course  of  these  trips,  one  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1929,  and  two  this  season,  I  have  personally  visited  more 
than  75  institutions  of  learning,  including  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie 
Tech,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  State,  Berea,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Northwestern,  Chicago,  Oberlin,  Western  Reserve, Harvard, 
William  and  Mary,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia,  Washington 
and  Lee,  Richmond,  Duke,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Emory,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Florida,  Stetson,  Rollins,  Chattanooga,  and  many  smaller 
colleges,  normal  schools  and  teacher's  colleges. 

I  have  personally  interviewed  nearly  200  professors 
and  teachers  of  economics,  and  I  do  not  make  a  single 
exception  in  saying  that  the  attitude  of  them  all  is  friendly, 
intelligent  and  cooperative. 

It  is  a  tradition  among  Single  Taxers  of  the  old  school 
that  the  professorial  mind  is  antagonistic  to  the  teachings 
of  Henry  George.  To  such  I  would  bear  the  message  that 
the  academic  times  have  changed,  and  that  the  new  gener- 
ation of  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  been  born  and  have 
grown  to  manhood  since  Henry  George  passed  away, 
know  their  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

In  classes  in  elementary  economics,  such  as  are  com- 
monly represented  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
in  college,  the  amount  of  time  that  is  possible  to  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  economic  ground  rent,  is  limited 
to  two  or  three  hours  as  a  rule.  Most  teachers  find  it  im- 
practicable in  that  short  period,  to  use  the  unabridged 
"Progress  and  Poverty  "  as  a  text  or  to  require  the  students 
to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

To  meet  this  condition,  Professor  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown,  of  Missouri  University,  made  selections  from  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  for  use  in  his  classes.  These  selec- 
tions have  been  printed  in  the  volume  of  90  pages  entitled 
"Significant  Paragraphs  from  'Progress  and  Poverty.'" 
As  a  preface  to  this  book,  appears  the  impressive  essay 
on  Henry  George  by  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Columbia. 
This  volume,  published  by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foun- 
dation of  New  York,  has  been  most  acceptable  to  the 
academic  departments.  Many  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  and  distributed  to  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  It  has  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  working  tools  of  the  Single  Tax  cause. 

Information  about  the  book  and  the  extent  of  its  use 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Single  Tax  theory  and  there  is  ground  for  the  hope  that 
this  generation  may  see  the  truth  of  the  Single  Tax  estab- 
lished, not  only  in  the  academic  world,  but  also  in  practical 
application  in  our  government  affairs. 

WALTER  FAIRCHILD. 

SEND  in  any  names  of  likely  subscribers  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  WTe  will  forward  sample  copies. 


Prosperity 


1.  "All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  papers." — WILL 
ROGERS. 

2.  For  week  ending  Nov.  2nd,  1929,  car  loadings  were 
62,160  less  than  the  preceding  week  and  32,292  less  than 
the  same  week  of  1928. — San  Francisco  Examiner,  11-14,- 
1929. 

3.  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  announced  Nov.  20th  total 
decline  in  value  of  all  listed  shares  during  October  was 
$15,320,979,515.— Christian   Science    Monitor,    11-21-1929. 

4.  Klamath    Basin    timber    production    payroll    "this 
year  will  not  exceed  $8,000,000  as  compared  with  $12,000,- 
000  for  last  year."— Sacramento  Bee,  11-29-1929. 

5.  San  Francisco  building  permits  numbered  560  with 
an   aggregate    value    of    $2,487,796.00.     Last   November 
the  permits  numbered  588  with  a  total  value  of  $4,220,- 
382.00.— San  Francisco  News,  12-2-1929. 

6.  A  California  man  shot  himself  in  Milwaukee  leav- 
ing an  estate  of  4  cents.    His  will  gave  his  body  to  science, 
his  soul  to  Andrew  W.  Mellon  and  his  sympathy  to  his 
creditors,  but  made  no  provision  for  his  estate. 

7.  Figures  of  587  leading  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States,  show  building  permits  issued  indicating  a  loss  of 
29%  over  Nov.  1928,  and  a  loss  of  23%  compared  with 
Oct.    1929,   the   preceding   month. — San   Francisco  News, 
12-13-1929. 

8.  Mrs.   Andrew   Day,  Three  Rivers,   P.   Q.,   Canada 
and  seven  children,  1  to  14  years  old,  found  dead  with 
throats  cut.    Mr.  Day  found  wandering  streets  with  throat 
cut.    He  was  a  $10  a  day  employee  of  local  paper  and  pulp 
company.     Lost  his  money  in  stock  market. — Sacramento 
Bee,  12-16-1929. 

9.  U.  S.  Treasury  asks  bids  on  short  term  Treasury 
bills  of  about  $100,000,000.    Total  applied  for  was  $223,- 
901,000.     Government  only  had   to  pay  3-%%  for  the 
money. — San  Francisco  Chronicle,  12-17-29. 

10.  It  is  announced  that  doles  to  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain  next  year  will  amount  to  $610,000,000. — Sacra- 
mento Bee,  12-20-1929. 

11.  Reduction  of  43,905  cars  in  shipments  of  the  nation's 
29  principal  commodities  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930 
was  forecast  to  day  by  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion.— The  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  1-3-1930. 

12.  Sixth  Bank  Closes  Doors  in  Alabama. — San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  1-12-1930. 

13.  Shrinkage    reported    for    December   steel    produc- 
tion to  lowest  of  any  month  since  1924. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle,   1-13-1930. 

14.  Investigation   of   the   Federal   Trade   Commission 
has  revealed  that  13%  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
own  90%  of  all  our  wealth,  and  that  87%  of  our  people 
own  the  small  change. — W.  A.  GRAUNKE  of  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  The  Progressive  (LaFollette's  weekly)  Madison, 
Wis.,  1-18-1930. 

15.  General   creditors   lost  about  $30,000,000  MORE 
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through  bankruptcies  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  got  back  LESS  on  each  dollar  of  their  claims,  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  of  the  Attorney  General's  report  by  the 
Credi'  Monthly  Magazine. — San  Francisco  News,  1-21-1930. 

16.  American  Railway  Association  announced  for  week 
ending  Jan.  18,  a  decrease  of  15,838  cars  from  the  previous 
week,  decrease  of  84,508  from  same  week  of   1929,  and 
decrease  of  37,330  cars  from  same  week  of   1928. — San 
Francisco  News,  1-29-1930. 

17.  A  decrease  of  $5,000,000  in  net  profits  during  1929 
as  compared  with  1928,  was  shown  in  the  annual  stock- 
holders' report  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  today. — San 
Francisco  News,  1-27-1930. 

18.  Vancouver  unemployed  parade  charged  by  mounted 
officers. — San  Francisco  Chronicle,  1-28-1930. 

19.  Chicago,  Jan.  29.     A  score  of  persons  injured  here 
today  when  10,000  men  and  women  battled  madly  in  a 
department   store   for    2,000   jobs. — San    Francisco    Call- 
Bulletin,  1-29-1930. 

20.  Bank  clearings  this  week  at  all  leading  cities  in  the 
United  States,  as  reported  to    Dun's  Review,  are  23.6% 
smaller  than  those  of  a  year  ago. — San  Francisco  Examiner, 
2-2-1930. 

21.  There    are    nearly    40,000    "millionaires"    in    the 
United  States  today,  according  to  statistics  of  income  for 
1928  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.     In  1927  taxes 
on    INCOMES  OF  ONE  MILLION  OR   MORE  were 
paid  by  290  persons,  in  1928  by  496  persons. — San  Fran- 
cisco News,  2-3-1930. 

N.B.     Now,  read  No.  14  again. 

22.  Sixth  Bank  closes  in  North  Carolina. — San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  2-6-1930. 

23.  Facing  another  year  with  the  1929  crop  practically 
unmarketed  and  the  1928  crop  still  showing  a  hang-over 
in  storage,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  for 
the  Canadian  farmer  in  the  battle  for  wheat  sales  on  the 
world  market. — San  Francisco  Chronicle,  2-8-1930. 

GEORGE  CARTWRIGHT. 


A  Remedy 


THE  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  however,  is 
-*•  not  content  with  mere  analysis.  He  has  envisaged 
a  wrong,  and  offers  a  remedy  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  and  unified  political  economy.  He  shows 
that  land  monopoly  is  the  beginning  of  all  poverty,  and  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Book  V.,  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
phenomenon  of  industrial  depression,  a  flood  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  unemployment  problem. 

A  fine  tribute  was  paid  to  the  author  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  by  the  late  H.  \V.  Massingham,  who  said  that 
Henry  George,  in  revealing  that  a  land  problem  cries  out 
for  solution  in  town  as  well  as  in  country,  performed  a 
signal  service  to  humanity. 

Labor  Herald,  London,  Eng. 


An  Open  Letter 

to  Single  Taxers 

OlNGLE  TAXERS  are  dreaming  and  talking  of  an 
*-*  ideal  economic  system — dreaming  of  a  kind  of  "celes- 
tial city" — while  the  enemy  is  carrying  off  the  spoils  of 
war.  What  Single  Taxers  are  talking  about  is  too  remote 
from  the  day-to-day  struggles  of  political  life  to  mean 
much  to  the  masses.  We  need  to  make  our  propaganda 
re'ate  to  current  controversies.  We  can't  stir  the  average 
man  by  a  discussion  of  far-off  and  (to  him)  seemingly 
unrealizable  and  abstract  ideals.  We  may  be  able  to  stir 
him — and  stir  him  to  really  fight — if  we  plunge  into  some 
current  controversy  that  appears  to  him  "practical"  and 
important,  stress  the  relation  to  it  of  the  principles  that 
we  believe  to  be  fundamental,  and  so  spread  a  knowledge 
of  those  principles  through  the  general  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies to  which  they  apply. 

We  should  draw  a  lesson,  too — but  I  fear  most  Single 
Taxers  won't — from  the  history  of  the  struggle  over  slavery. 
Certainly  honor  is  due  to  those  idealists  who  asserted,  in 
season  and  out,  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  But  general  popular  sentiment  was  probably 
influenced  much  more  rapidly  through  the  problem's  enter- 
ing practical  politics  in  a  fight  over  the  further  extension 
of  slavery.  After  a  generation  of  controversy  over  that 
question  and  not  over  the  question  of  abolition,  popular 
sentiment  became  greatly  aroused,  the  evils  of  slavery' 
were  more  and  more  heatedly  discussed  and  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  organization  of  a  great  political  party  pledged, 
as  a  party,  against  (still  only  this)  any  further  extension 
of  slave  territory.  The  end  of  the  whole  matter  was  aboli- 
tion but  the  means  of  arousing  the  masses  and  making 
them  sense  the  great  underlying  human  issue  involved 
was  the  insistence  on  a  more  moderate  policy  that  seemed 
to  them  immediately  practicable  and  thus  interested 
them. 

Into  what  controversies  can  we  enter?  Into  all  political 
struggles  in  which  one  side  calls  for  relieving  "real  estate" 
and,  therefore,  land,  of  taxes  and  putting  the  burden  any- 
where else.  At  every  turn  we  can  point  out  what  calami- 
tous results  must  tend  to  follow: — congestion,  high  rents, 
high  salable  value  of  land,  tenancy'  (or  acquisition  of  land 
ownership  only  through  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness 
followed,  often,  by  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure),  and  the 
using  of  funds  secured  from  taxes  other  than  on  land  in 
such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  land  of  some  owners 
and  thus  gain  them  a  special  privilege  income  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  If  we  cannot,  as  yet,  interest  the  masses  in 
the  "Single  Tax"  as  such,  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  in- 
terest them  in  the  e\il  results  of  taking  taxes  off  of  land  and 
putting  the  burden  elsewhere.  As  understanding  spreads 
we  may  often  hold  a  balance  of  power  and  be  able  to  say: 
"No.  you  shall  not  take  taxes  off  of  land  and,  if  you  want 
us  to  help  take  them  off  of  improvements,  you  can  get  sup- 
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port  from  us  only  by  conceding  some  increase  in  the  tax 
on  land  values." 

But  now,  while  Single  Taxers  are  living  in  a  fools  paradise 
of  hope,  the  forces  of  reaction  are  putting  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  burden  elsewhere  than  on  land.  Many 
states  have  already  abolished  absolutely  the  tax  on  property 
so  far  as  purely  state  revenue  is  concerned,  and  state  funds 
secured  from  other  sources  are  being  shared  with  local 
communities  so  that  real  estate  may  be  "relieved."  The 
first  great  battle  may  come  when  we  demand  that  this 
removal  of  taxes  from  land  absolutely  cease.  It  is  high  time 
for  this  demand.  If  we  make  it,  and  give  our  reasons 
effectively,  we  shall  be  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for 
the  next  step.  But  we  must  stop  this  swing  backward  or  our 
case  will  be  well-nigh  hopeless. 

Many  men  who  have  no  real  understanding  of  Single 
Tax,  and  who  think  themselves  opposed  to  it,  are  never- 
theless opposed  also  to  the  new  taxes  being  substituted 
for  taxes  on  real  estate.  They  are  anxious  to  find  weapons 
for  the  fight  and  will  often  use  some  of  our  arguments, 
if  we  put  these  arguments  into  their  thinking,  without 
necessarily  seeing  to  what  these  arguments  may  ultimately 
lead.  Thus  we  greatly  multiply  our  effective  army.  Some- 
times our  allies  will  be  the  people  in  a  specific  line  or  lines 
of  business,  —  like  the  druggists  when  soft  drinks  taxes 
are  proposed,  or  the  moving  picture  people  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tax  the  movies.  Sometimes  they  will  be  city 
professional  and  business  interests  who  fear  that  increas- 
ing state  income  taxes  to  relieve  land  will  unduly  burden 
them.  Whoever  they  are,  it  is  for  us  to  welcome,  aid  and 
use  them,  while  also  continuing  our  own  positive  propa- 
ganda, until,  by  these  processes  of  education,  we  have 
spread  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  land 
problem  far  beyond  our  little  group  of  idealists.  Then 
will  the  time  be  ripe  for  some  inspiring  leader  to  focus 
in  a  challenging  demand  for  reform  the  growing  sentiment, 
and  win  a  victory  which  may  appear  dramatic  and  sudden 
but  to  which  all  those  will  have  contributed  who,  in  a 
more  disheartening  period,  constantly  fought  the  propa- 
ganda of  "tax  relief  for  real  estate." 

HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN. 


THE  taxation  of  the  site  value,  if  it  could  replace  the 
•*•  whole  of  the  rates  on  building,  would  entirely  sweep 
away  this  obstacle  to  the  builder's  enterprise.  So  far  as 
it  is  used  to  diminish  the  rates  on  building  it  diminishes 
the  obstacle.  For  many  years  we  have  maintained  that 
the  greatest  and  simplest  reform  in  housing  would  be  simply 
to  lower  if  not  to  sweep  away  the  tax  on  building. 

Manchester  Guardian. 

TT  is  unendurable,  that  great  increments,  great  addi- 
•*•  tions,  that  have  not  been  earned  by  those  to  whom  they 
accrue,  and  have  been  formed  by  the  industry  of  others, 
should  be  absorbed  by  people  who  have  not  contributed  to 
that  increase.  —  JOHN  MORLEY. 


The  Wage  Problem  Solved 

UNDER  our  present  system  no  man  can  determine 
what  is  an  honest  wage.  In  labor  disputes  invariably 
the  employee  feels  that  he  should  have  more  (in  which  he 
is  always  right)  while  the  employer  as  invariably  feels 
(and  generally  rightly)  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  more. 
To  pay  more  would,  as  a  rule,  mean  bankruptcy.  Though 
both  are  right  in  their  feeling,  neither  labor  nor  capital 
gets  what  is  its  due  and  yet  neither  knows  why. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  of  negotia- 
tion and  compromise — get  as  much  and  pay  as  little  as 
you  can.  Well  disposed  though  both  sides  may  be,  they 
know  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Hence  the  ceaseless 
strife  between  even  the  best  disposed  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Can  we  arrive  at  the  equities  of  their  seemingly  unsolv- 
able  wage  problem? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  man  earns  and  owns  what  he  pro- 
duces and  should  receive  and  possess  that  production,  or 
its  equivalent,  as  his  own.  What  each  man  produces  is 
his  true  (economic)  wage.  There  should  be  and  is  a  way 
to  determine  that  product.  Robinson  Crusoe  received 
his  true  wage — there  was  no  one  to  interfere.  Friday 
when  Crusoe  came  was  not  allowed  to  work  for  himself, 
nor  even  to  work  for  and  receive  his  full  wage.  On  the 
other  hand  a  relationship  was  established  by  which  Fri- 
day received  a  mere  subsistence  and  Crusoe  appropriated 
the  remainder  of  his  wage.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
determine  Friday's  true  wage  which  was  so  merged  into 
that  of  Crusoe's  that  such  a  determination  probably  could 
not  have  been  made. 

Suppose  one  hundred  families  were  to  arrive  on  a  pre- 
viously uninhabited  island,  a  la  Crusoe;  each  family  sets 
up  for  itself  with  perfect  freedom  to  occupy  a  site  for  that 
purpose  without  purchase.  Each  family  gets  the  result 
of  its  own  effort — its  wage.  Results  to  individuals  will 
vary  with  industry  and  efficiency.  Later  arrivals  will 
choose  adjacent  sites  and  do  likewise  till  the  capacity  of 
the  island  is  exhausted.  If  one  with  executive  capacity, 
(an  entrepreneur)  so  organizes  and  directs  a  group  that 
increased  production  results,  all  that  remains  after  the 
others  have  received  their  true  wage,  will  accrue  to 
the  executive  and  be  his  wage,  though  it  be  many  fold 
the  wage  of  the  ordinary  worker.  He  has  done  just  what 
each  of  the  others  has  done — created  what  otherwise  would 
not  have  been.  He  makes  no  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  each  of  whom  gets  all  he  earns.  If  the  total  earn- 
ings under  the  direction  of  the  executive  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  members  of  the  group  working  separately, 
then  the  executive  earns  nothing  and  should  receive  noth- 
ing. It  is  assumed  of  course  that  capital  receives  its  eco- 
nomic share  in  the  distribution  of  earnings.  Here  then  is 
a  natural  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

What  if  ten  men  in  the  above  group  were  to  say  to  the 
others  and  enforce  it,  "You  are  slaves,"  or  (which  is  the 
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equivalent),  "You  are  free  but  you  may  not  use  the  land, 
may  not  have  a  site  on  which  to  locate,  may  not  even 
take  the  timber  from  the  woods,  or  have  to  build  a  boat 
to  get  away  from  the  island  until  you  shall  have  bought 
land  from  us  or  paid  us  rent" — tribute.  Economically, 
what  difference  would  it  make  whether  those  people  were 
slaves  or  free,  whether  they  or  the  land  necessary  to  their 
existence  was  "owned"  by  someone  else?  In  either  event 
those  who  held  the  land  would  command  the  services  of 
the  others  at  any  compensation  the  former  chose  to  pay 
— merely  enough  to  maintain  their  existence  and  that 
only  so  long  as  the  services  of  the  latter  were  needed. 
Without  free  access  to  land,  men  are  helpless — are  eco- 
nomic slaves  so  long  as  their  services  are  needed.  This 
power  comes  from  the  fact  that  one  collects  ground  rent 
from  another — that  one  must  purchase  or  pay  rent  to 
another  before  he  may  use  land. 

The  history  of  the  island  of  Britain  (of  all  civilized 
peoples)  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  condition  set  forth  in 
the  last  preceding  paragraph  as  to  our  seemingly  imaginary 
island,  though  it  seems  incredible  that  any  set  of  men 
would  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  such  inequity  (iniquity) 
or  that  other  men  would  submit. 

When  the  Normans  conquered  Britain,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  all  the  land  "belonged"  to  the  crown,  the  crown 
allotted  it  to  his  barons  and  the  common  people  became 
serfs  and,  in  this  enlightened  twentieth  century,  nearly 
all  the  people  of  Britain  exist  on  the  land  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  landlords  and  pay  tribute  to  them.  The  inequalities 
are  worse  today  than  at  the  beginning  and  still  growing 
worse.  In  early  Britain  the  serfs  had  certain  rights  in  the 
land  which  landlords  were  bound  to  respect.  Though  the 
masses  are  no  longer  called  serfs,  they  are  deprived  of 
practically  all  ancient  rights  in  the  land  enjoyed  by  the 
serfs  with  no  compensating  rights  in  return  except  to  vote 
and  call  themselves  "freemen." 

We  inherited  Britain's  land  system.  The  crown  owned 
America  as  it  owned  Britain,  and  awarded  its  lands  to 
favorites,  or  creditors,  or  to  those  who  would  pay  most 
for  it.  And  so,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  a  man  has  been  desirous 
of  using  the  most  remote  vacant  land,  he  may  not  do  so 
legally  unless  he  first  buy  or  lease  it  from  the  Penns  or 
their  successors  in  title. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  granted  5,000,000  acres  in  Virginia, 
Washington  had  more  than  50,000  acres  there  (probably 
not  used  to  5%  of  its  capacity)  and  the  state  was  practically 
divided  into  great  estates.  Thus  arose  the  "poor  whites" 
and  negro  slavery.  From  the  same  cause  arose  also  the 
"restless  pioneer"  who,  unwilling  to  submit  to  slavery, 
chattel  or  economic,  went  to  Kentucky  or  the  Northwest, 
hoping  there  to  establish  estates  similar  to  those  of 
Virginia  and  Britain. 

Had  land  been  available  in  Virginia  there  would  have  been 
no  restless  pioneers.  Men  would  have  taken  land  adjacent 
to  their  neighbors  and  kinfolk  and  Kentucky  and  the 


Northwest  and  later  the  Great  West  would  have  been 
settled  only  when  the  natural  growth  in  population  should 
have  overflowed  into  those  territories.  Developments  of 
the  new  areas  would  have  been  postponed,  but  to  the 
great  economic  advantage  of  both  the  old  and  the  new — 
the  growth  of  both  would  have  been  normal  and  life  in 
each  more  desirable  and  comfortable. 

With  the  Normans  masters  of  Britain,  however  justly 
or  unjustly,  by  what  rule  of  right  or  equity  did  William 
allot  the  land  to  certain  "nobles"  and  establish  serfdom 
for  the  rank  and  file,  including  the  soldiers  who  fought 
and  won  his  battles.  It  was  the  same  as  if,  following  our 
late  war,  General  Foch,  General  Pershing  and  other  com- 
manders and  their  heirs  forever  had  been  granted  great 
estates  in  the  conquered  countries  and  the  private  soldiers 
and  their  children  after  them  forcibly  attached  to  those 
estates  and  compelled  to  labor  on  terms  prescribed  by  law 
or  by  the  landlord.  Every  British  and  American  land 
title  originally  resulted  from  conquest,  and  these  titles 
have  not  improved  morally  though  transmitted  by  entail, 
inheritance  or  sale  for  centuries. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  the  land  titles  of  Britain  and 
America.  Had  every  man  had  free  access  to  land  as  was 
his  right,  there  could  have  been  no  serfdom  or  slavery. 
As  serfdom  declined  or  was  abolished,  the  "freemen," 
still  without  rights  to  land,  were  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  employers.  Thus  arose  what  economists 
call  "free  labor"  in  contrast  with  serfdom — free  to  work 
where  they  pleased  if  employment  was  to  be  found,  other- 
wise to  starve,  or  become  objects  of  charity.  And  now  the 
same  conditions  exist  in  Britain  and  America  as  existed 
in  our  imaginary  island  when  a  few  usurped  ownership. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  these  "free  laborers,"  without  free 
access  to  land,  are  competitors  with  each  other  in  the 
labor  market.  It  is  also  apparent  that,  not  what  they 
earn  (produce),  but  what  they  can  demand  will  be  their 
pay.  When  "times  are  good"  and  employers  plentiful, 
labor  may  to  some  extent  dictate.  When  there  are  few 
employers  and  many  looking  for  work,  the  laborer, 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  job,  must  accept  any 
pay  offered  even  to  the  margin  of  existence,  or  less,  for 
many  succumb  and  die,  and  women  and  children  go  hungry 
under  the  strain  and  privation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

That  the  pay  envelope  bears  no  relation  to  the  earnings 
of  the  payee  is  readily  seen  in  recent  experiences.  Dur- 
ing and  following  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  payment 
of  unprecedented  v/ages,  the  profits  of  many  an  employer 
(not  because  he  earned  them  but  because  of  the  accident 
of  his  position)  were  greater  than  his  entire  pay  roll.  Until 
recently  when  "big  business"  was  in  receipt  of  unpre- 
cedented profits,  wages  were  declining,  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition for  jobs  between  men  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  installation  of  machinery,  mergers  and  other 
causes. 

Though  the  United  States  has  a  billion  acres  of  arable 
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idle  land  and  its  used  land  is  used  to  but  a  small  fractional 
part  of  its  capacity,  those  men  cannot  have  access  to  it 
even  for  subsistence,  because  it  is  "owned"  and  held  out 
of  use  by  speculators,  who  hold  by  such  titles  as  indicated 
above.  Arthur  Brisbane  recently  said  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  world  could  subsist  comfortably  in  Texas.  The 
land  was  made  for  the  race  of  all  ages  and  no  man  has  a 
right  to  any  part  of  it  except  to  use  it.  To  as  much  as  he 
can  use  he  has  an  inalienable  right.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  in  his  "  Commentaries, "  which  has  been  the  principal 
text  book  in  America  and  Britain  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  of  all  law  students,  says:  "Accurately  and  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  natural  laws 
why  a  set  of  words  on  parchment  should  convey  the  domin- 
ion of  land. "  It  is  a  sound  principle  that  no  man  can  give 
a  better  title  to  land  than  he  has  received.  If  the  crown 
had  no  moral  right  to  convey  land  as  it  has  done,  then  no 
subsequent  conveyance,  no  number  of  conveyances,  can 
correct  the  original  wrong,  and  every  such  attempt  at 
conveyance  is  morally  invalid. 

Under  the  present  system  men  are  helpless  because 
forced  from  the  land.  How  may  it  be  established  that 
every  worker  shall  receive  his  economic  wage — -his  exact 
produce?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  it  can  be  done  by  restor- 
ing to  man  his  natural  right  of  free  access  to  land  by  appro- 
priating ground  rent  to  public  use?  With  this  alternative 
men  will  be  in  position  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they 
will  leave  the  land  and  accept  work  elsewhere.  Their 
demand  will  be  their  natural  or  economic  wage — all  they 
earn. 

Suppose  one  hundred  men  with  their  families  were  to 
arrive  in  a  country  previously  uninhabited  and  settle 
there  on  equal  footing.  Humans  cannot  live  except  on 
land,  which  naturally  and  morally  belongs  equally  to  all. 
This  is  a  requisite  to  equality.  So  each  family  without 
pay  or  hindrance  settles  down  on  a  piece  of  land.  The  sites 
probably  are  distributed  by  lot  as  when  the  invading  Isra- 
elites entered  thePromised  Land.  For  the  time  being,  assume 
all  the  sites  to  be  equally  desirable  and  productive.  Every 
family  has  a  place  of  abode,  a  sure  means  of  livelihood 
(self-employment  on  the  land)  and  every  man  receives  all 
he  produces — his  economic  wage.  Results  to  individuals 
on  the  various  sites  will  vary  with  industry  and 
efficiency. 

Now  a  factory  settles  there  and  wants  men.  It  is  evident 
that  what  the  individuals  can  earn  on  the  land,  together 
with  the  comparative  desirability  of  the  work,  will  deter- 
mine the  wages  that  the  industry  must  pay  to  secure  em- 
ployees—  the  minimum  wage.  Moreover  every  man  will 
be  perfectly  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  work  offered ;  em- 
ployer and  employee  will  be  on  equal  footing.  Such  terms 
as  master  and  servant  will  be  unknown. 

The  wage  will  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  (producing 
capacity)  of  the  individual.  As  all  will  be  employed  to 
their  full  capacity  or  desire,  power  of  purchase  and  con- 
sumption will  be  multiplied,  production  will  keep  pace, 


there  will  be  no  business  cycles,  prosperity  will  be  cease- 
less and  competition  for  workers  will  result  always  in 
maximum  wages— to  each  worker  his  actual  production. 

The  land  on  Broadway  with  its  sky-scrapers  and  army 
of  workers  is  as  essential  to  production  as  the  suburban 
truck  farm  and  the  respective  contributions  to  produc- 
tion of  the  different  areas  are  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
respective  market  values — rent  or  selling  value  is  deter- 
mined by  productivity. 

The  physiocrats  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  agri- 
cultural land  is  the  sole  ultimate  source  of  all  production 
(wealth)  and  so  proposed  that  land  should  pay  all  public 
revenue- — taxation  at  the  source.  Henry  George  saw 
that  all  used  land  has  a  part  in  and  is  essential  to  produc- 
tion and  proposed  that  all  such  land  shall  contribute  to 
public  requirements,  each  area  in  proportion  to  its  part 
in  production  as  measured  by  its  rent  value.  Thus  would 
public  revenue  be  obtained  at  the  actual  source  of  pro- 
duction. He  saw  that  ultimately  every  worker  works  on 
the  land,  doing  his  bit  in  supplying  the  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  products  essential  to  the  race. 

What  is  a  man's  wages?  How  can  we  measure  his  pro- 
duce? 

Some  years  ago  one  of  our  largest  coal  producing  con- 
cerns had  a  general  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  all  the 
machinery  of  its  more  than  fifty  plants.  In  the  midst  of  a 
"boom"  when  prices  and  profits  were  unprecedented  and 
the  closing  of  a  plant  meant  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
dollars  per  day,  an  accident  occured.  A  telephone  con- 
versation followed  between  the  General  Superintendent 
and  the  G.  M.  M.: 

G.  S. — (very  earnestly)  The  crank  shaft  at  Blank 
plant  broke  just  as  todays'  run  was  completed,  how  soon 
can  you  get  in  a  new  one,  how  much  time  must  we 
lose? 

G.  M.  M. — Don't  let  that  worry  you;  we'll  fix  it  tonight 
and  you  can  make  your  usual  run  in  the  morning. 

G.  S. — You  don't  understand.  The  crank  shaft  is 
broken. 

G.  M.  M. — Yes,  I  understand.  I  looked  at  that  a  year 
ago  and  saw  it  was  going  to  break.  I  had  a  new  one  made, 
it  is  lying  in  the  shop.  We  will  put  it  in  tonight  and  you 
can  make  your  usual  run  tomorrow. 

That  master  mechanic  held  his  job  on  account  of  his  effi- 
ciency. We  will  not  attempt  to  determine  his  share  in 
production  (his  economic  wage)  what  portion  of  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  he  no  doubt  was  constantly  saving  his 
employer,  should  be  his.  Suffice  to  say  that  with  business 
always  at  capacity  (what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  "boom" 
times)  every  man  will  be  in  demand  and  free  competition 
between  employers  for  men's  services  will  result  in  each 
man  being  paid  his  economic  wage.  With  the  alterna- 
tive of  free  access  to  land  the  economic  wage  will  be  auto- 
matically determined — our  master  mechanic  and  every 
other  man  (all  being  freemen)  will  demand  and  get  what 
they  produce  or  its  equivalent.  Each  individual  will  de- 
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termine  his  own  wage — he  will  get  what  he  demands  or 
find  self-employment,  always  available.  Each  will  actually 
get  what  his  fellows  will  pay  for  his  product. 

While  there  will  be  a  constant  "boom"  it  will  be  merely 
a  normal  condition,  every-  phase  and  factor  of  production 
will  be  adapted  to  it  and  it  will  be  without  the  feverish 
nervousness  and  excitement  that  accompanies  our  tempo- 
ran-  periods  of  super  prosperity. 

Moreover,  men  will  desire  other  things  than  material 
gain  and  much  time  will  be  spent  in  recreational  and  cul- 
tural pursuits.  It  will  require  an  astonishingly  short  time 
daily  (with  modern  machinery  it  has  been  estimated  at 
as  low  as  thirty  minutes)  to  gain  a  comfortable  livelihood 
since  even-  man  will  receive  all  he  produces,  and  additional 
income  will  depend  on  the  effort  the  individual  may  be 
willing  to  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  more  wealth,  which 
will  have  no  value  except  to  satisfy  his  individual  desires — 
it  will  give  him  neither  position  nor  power.  Probably  most 
men  will  spend  as  much  time  with  their  avocations  as  their 
vocations.  Men  will  engage  in  occupations  to  their  liking 
and  adaptation,  no  square  pegs  in  round  holes,  work  will 
be  play,  a  joy  to  the  worker.  As  men  will  receive  only  what 
they  earn,  no  one  can  cheat — every  wage  will  be  an  honest 
wage. 

Not  only  the  farmer,  but  even-  man  who  performs  a 
sen-ice,  works  on  the  land  and  is  a  producer.  The  grain 
from  the  farm  or  the  mineral  from  the  mine  is  not  "pro- 
duced" till  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  To  place 
it  there  requires  the  plowman  and  the  miner,  the  railroad 
official  and  the  track  hand,  the  truck  driver,  the  merchant, 
the  salesman,  all  the  executives  and  clerks  that  handle 
the  business,  all  the  army  of  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
men who  produce  all  the  machinery,  equipment,  factories, 
homes  and  even,'  requirement  of  production.  The  rail- 
road official  and  his  stenographer  and  the  laborer  on  the 
railroad  are  as  truly  producers  of  wheat  and  coal  as  is  the 
man  who  reaps  the  grain  or  with  pick  and  shovel  loads 
the  coal  in  the  mine.  Probably  there  are  no  greater  fac- 
tors in  production  than  the  physician  who  keeps  us  fit 
rally  and  the  man  of  God  who  ministers  to  our  spiritual 
needs.  And  there  are  the  writer,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the 
artist,  the  musician  and  every  man  who  aids  in  maintaining 
morale  and  adds  to  human  knowledge  and  happiness,  or 
inspires  men  to  nobler  deeds  and  better  lives.  Even;  one 
of  these  is  a  producer,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  man 
in  the  furrow.  The  basis  of  production  is  land,  the  means 
is  labor.  All  workers  work  on  the  land — there  is  no  other 
place  where  men  can  work. 

The  workers  may  be  thought  of  as  an  inverted  pyramid 
with  the  man  in  the  furrow  at  the  apex,  the  area  ever  in- 
creasing to  the  top,  and  all  resting  on  the  land.  The  struc- 
ture contains  every  individual  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind. 

While  a  man's  earning,  self-employed  on  the  land,  deter- 
mines the  wage,  the  wage  of  the  immediate  worker  on  the 
soil  will  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  accruing  from 


equal  ability  and  effort  applied  elsewhere.  Since  land  is 
the  basis  of  all  labor,  it  is  evident,  if  proper  economic  con- 
ditions were  established,  equal  effort  and  equal  efficiency 
would  automatically  produce  equal  returns  wherever 
applied  or  employed.  A  perfect  balance  will  be  main- 
tained, a  perfect  fluidity  of  labor,  because  all  men  will 
be  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please.  If  there  should  be 
a  tendency  for  work  at  one  point  to  command  more  wages 
than  at  another,  men  would  flock  to  that  place  and  thus 
automatically  reduce  wages  there  and  raise  them  at  the 
deserted  places.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
have  free  play  and  determine  wages  on  a  normal  basis. 
Each  family  will  have  such  income  that  every  child  will 
be  "well  born." 

While  free  access  to  land  is  the  one  requisite  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  equity,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allot  certain 
land  to  each  individual  or  family  and  then  say  to  each, 
"Now  make  the  best  of  what  you  have."  The  reason  is 
that  different  sites  have  different  values.  One  must  have 
an  advantage  over  another  on  account  of  location.  That 
is  a  fundamental  defect  in  our  present  system.  Some 
have  sites  that  have  little  or  no  site  value  while  other  sites 
of  very  limited  area  pay  (produce)  thousands  per  annum, 
with  no  more  effort  by  the  producer  than  is  expended  on 
the  poorer  site.  Establish  equity  by  taking  all  ground 
rent  for  public  use  and  thus  equalizing  advantages  of  loca- 
tion. 

To  a  lone  resident  like  Crusoe,  there  is  but  one  factor 
in  production,  namely  labor.  The  product  has  no  value 
except  for  use  by  the  producer.  In  a  community  the  pro- 
duct has  a  commercial  or  sale  value.  The  latter  depends 
on  location,  whence  arises  site  value.  The  better  the  site 
(the  more  fertile  it  is  or  the  more  social  advantages  it  en- 
joys) the  greater  the  value  of  the  product.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  labor  of  the  producer  but  to  environment,  the 
presence  and  activities  of  the  community. 

The  measure  of  site  value  is  ground  rent — witness  the 
enormous  ground  rents  at  the  centers  of  urban  population 
where  the  produce  is  not  vegetables  but  dollars.  Labor 
of  individuals  produces  the  labor  values,  community  efforts 
the  site  values,  and  each  should  have  what  it  produces. 
At  present  the  "owner"  gets  the  value  produced  by  site 
advantage — rent.  It  is  proposed  that  the  public,  its  cre- 
ator and  rightful  owner,  shall  take  this  product. 

As  there  would  be  no  one  but  the  occupant  wanting  the 
poorest  occupied  sites,  they  would  command  no  rent — 
the  "owners"  would  occupy  them  without  cost.  Each 
site  above  the  poorest  would  pay  to  the  public  treasury 
the  difference  between  its  annual  produce  and  the  annual 
produce  of  the  poorest  occupied  site  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  labor  and  capital. 

Thus  all  would  be  on  an  equal  basis — the  occupant  of 
the  best  urban  site  would  have  no  advantage  over  the 
most  remote  cultivator  of  the  soil.  One  might  have  a 
"Lizzie"  and  the  other  a  Rolls-Royce,  but  whatever  either 
had  would  be  purchased  from  his  wages  (the  results  of 
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his  own  labor)  and  not  from  his  being  in  position  to  take 
the  efforts  of  others  by  appropriating  ground  rent. 

The  value  of  site  advantage  is  a  natural  fund  created  for 
public  use.  It  increases  as  the  community  and  its  require- 
ments increase  and  is  always  adequate  to  public  require- 
ments. 

As  the  income  from  ground  rent  would  be  adequate  for 
public  needs,  all  taxes  would  be  automatically  abolished. 
The  amount  of  ground  rent  would  be  graduated  from 
large  payments  for  lots  at  the  urban  centers  to  nothing 
for  lands  at  the  perimeter  of  population. 

The  ground  rent  of  rural  lands  would  be  low  and,  as 
there  would  be  no  taxes  on  improvements,  or  personal 
property,  the  contributions  of  the  farmer  and  other  rural- 
ites  to  the  public  revenue  would  gradually  decline  with 
distance  from  the  center  and  reach  zero  at  the  perimeter. 
The  contribution  to  public  revenue  by  the  farmers  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  The  bulk  of  the  public  revenue  would 
come  from  urban  lots  and  royalties  or  rentals  from  natural 
resources.  Every  site  would  pay  in  proportion  to  its  social 
advantages — pay  for  what  it  got  in  return  and  all  royalties 
would  go  to  the  public  treasury. 

Men  would  settle  contiguously  on  advantageous  loca- 
tions, and  beyond  the  perimeter  of  population  no  man 
would  have  or  want  land  titles.  Land  there  would  be 
free  as  air  and  just  as  nature  left  it.  Here  would  be  inex- 
haustible publicly  owned  timber  resources  and  a  limit- 
less paradise  for  sportsmen  and  pleasure  seekers.  Every 
power  site  and  every  natural  wonder  and  resource  would 
be  public  property.  With  her  present  population,  the 
United  States  would  have  a  domain  of  a  billion  acres  of 
such  land — the  billion  acres  now  held  idle  for  speculation 
by  private  "owners"  and  being  denuded  of  everything 
valuable  for  their  private  gain. 

Thus  in  a  simple  way  (by  taking  ground  rent  for  public 
use)  we  solve  the  labor  problem  and  with  it  the  many  other 
seemingly  complex  social  and  economic  problems. 

G.  FRANK  KELLY. 

Henry  George  in  the 

Congressional  Record 

TV/TR.  WHEELER  (Senator  Wheeler,  of  Montana) 
IV J.  "Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  certain  excerpts  from  Henry  George's 
Protection  or  Free  Trade." 

The  Vice  President:  "Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. " 

Thus,  there  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  13  the  "Outline  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade"  in 
full  as  made  by  Will  Atkinson. 

The  tariff  just  passed  is  bound  to  create  a  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  the  sentiment  for  free  trade  will  grow  with 
increasing  unemployment. 


Lecture  Work 

of  James  R.  Brown 

JAMES  R.  BROWN  has  rendered  a  report  of  his  lec- 
ture work  for  the  last  fifteen  years  beginning  with 
Jan.  1st,  1915,  when  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club. 

During  these  years  he  has  delivered  1,865  lectures  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  as  follows: 

New  York,  769;  Massachusetts,  157;  Virginia,  145; 
Canada,  145;  New  Jersey,  140;  Pennsylvania,  139;  Ohio, 
101;  Maryland,  88;  Rhode  Island,  88;  Connecticut,  32; 
Indiana,  18;  Michigan,  15;  Illinois,  11;  Dis.  of  Columbia, 
8;  New  Hampshire,  5;  Delaware,  2;  Maine,  1;  Wiscon- 
sin, 1. 

Last  year,  1929,  Mr.  Brown  delivered  209  lectures  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Business  organizations,  84;  universities,  colleges  and 
schools,  90;  churches,  7;  sundry  organizations,  28.  Attend- 
ance at  these  lectures  have  run  from  25  to  2,000. 

Besides  the  lecture  activities  articles  on  taxation  and  the 
Single  Tax  are  sent  every  month  to  850  newspapers. 
Many  papers  have  used  this  matter;  and  many  have  made 
it  the  basis  of  editorials  treating  of  taxation  and  their  own 
local  problems. 

A  constant  stream  of  literature  in  the  shape  of  books 
and  pamphlets  goes  forward  from  headquarters,  and  great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  distribution  of  this  material.  This 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Beatrice  Cohen,  the 
able  and  efficient  assistant  secretary  of  the  organization, 
who  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown  on  his  lecture  tours 
directs  the  machinery  of  the  club,  answers  communica- 
tions, and  arranges  advance  dates  where  possible. 

Mr.  Brown  accompanies  his  report  with  impressive 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  arranged  successful 
meetings.  Prof.  Robert  Fry  Clark,  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  at  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
Ohio,  writes:  "We  were  glad  indeed  to  have  you  here  and 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  come  again. " 

Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  says:  "Mr.  Brown  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  acceptable  outside  speaker  that  has 
come  to  the  University  in  any  department  in  years." 

L.  N.  Deniston,  president  of  the  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  writes:  "That  you  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  is  certain,  for  those  who  heard  you 
still  discuss  the  topic,  and  many  want  you  to  return." 

Prof.  E.  J.  Urwick,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  On- 
tario, writes:  "Both  on  my  own  part  and  on  that  of  all 
my  colleagues  I  should  like  to  express  our  very  grateful 
thanks  for  the  delightful  and  stimulating  address  you 
were  kind  enough  to  give  to  our  Commerce  Club. " 

Joseph  J.  Moran,  President  of  the  Moran  Business  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "A  man  who  can  present 
so  intricate  a  subject  lucidly  and  entertainingly  must, 
indeed,  be  an  educator  of  high  rank.  Many  express  the 
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wish  that  you  return  in  order  that  they  may  learn  more 
of  the  solution  of  the  tax  problem." 

R.  \V.  Swetland,  Headmaster  of  the  Peddie  School, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  writes:  "You  certainly  made  a  great 
hit  with  the  boys  as  well  as  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  come  again  next  fall." 

R.  VV.  McGriffin,  President  Marietta  (Ohio)  Commercial 
College,  writes:  ''The  students  got  some  ideas  from  your 
speech  that  should  be  of  everlasting  value  to  them. " 

These  commendations  are  from  very  recent  communica- 
tions to  Mr.  Brown  and  show  a  gratifying  response  to  the 
message  this  indefatigable  lecturer  brings  to  his  widely 
distributed  audiences. 

Mr.  Brown's  lecture  assignments  for  February  of  this 
year  were  given  in  our  last  issue.  Following  is  a  list  of 
lectures  made  in  the  month  of  March : 

Wednesday,  5th:  Irvington,  N.  J.,  High  School,  8.45 
A.  M.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Civic  Club,  4.00  P.  M. 

Thursday,  6th:  Danbury,  Conn.,  State  Normal  School, 
10.30  A.  M.  Bethel,  Conn.,  High  School,  1.25  P.  M. 

Friday,  7th:  Canaan,  Conn.,  No.  Canaan  High  School, 
2.30  P.  M. 

Monday,  10th:  Plainville,  Conn.,  High  School,  11.00 
A.  M.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Stone  College,  2.15  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  llth:  \Yestfield,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  12.15, 
noon. 

Wednesday,  12th:  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  High  School, 
9.00  A.  M.  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  Exchange  Club,  evening. 

Thursday,  loth:  Westfield,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Realtors, 
8.30  P.  M.' 

Friday.  14th:  New  York,  N.  Y..  Dwight  School,  11.40 
A.  M.  Waldwick.  N.  J.,  Young  People's  League,  evening. 

Monday,  17th:  Northampton,  Mass.,  High  School, 
8.30  A.  M.  Northampton,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  12.15, 
noon.  Northampton,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  6.15  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  18th:  So.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  So.  Hadley 
High  School,  8.20  A.  M.  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  Rotary 
Club,  noon. 

Wednesday,  19th:  Chicopee,  Mass.,  High  School, 
10.05  A.  M.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bay  Path  Institute, 
2.15  P.  M. 

Thursday,  20th:  Springfield,  Mass.,  Exchange  Club, 
noon.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Central  High  School,  2.30 
P.  M.  Auburn,  Mass.,  Men's  Club  and  Grange,  8.30 
P.  M. 

Friday,  21st:  Windsor,  Conn.,  The  Loomis  Institute, 
12.00  noon.  So.  Manchester,  Conn.,  Manchester  High 
School,  2.30  P.  M. 

Monday,  24th:  Saugus,  Mass.,  Saugus  High  School, 
9.00  A.  M.  Boston,  Mass.,  Hickox  Secretarial  School, 
noon.  Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  University  School  of  Law, 
4.00  P.  M.  Boston,  Mass.,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Tuesday,  25th:  Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School,  8.50 
A.  M.  Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School,  9.30  A.  M.  New- 
ton, Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  noon. 


Wednesday,  26th:  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Post's  Business 
College,  10.30  A.  M.  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Kiwanis  Club, 
12.15,  noon. 

Thursday,  27th:  Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  University 
Theological  Department,  11.40  P.  M.  Brockton,  Mass., 
Rotary  Club,  6:15  P.  M. 

Friday,  28th:  So.  Braintree,  Mass.,  Thayer  Academy, 
8.30  A.  M.  Taunton,  Mass.,  Bristol  Co.  Business  Col- 
lege, 11.00  A.  M.  So.  Braintree,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club, 
evening. 

Monday,  31st:  Newburyport,  Mass.,  High  School, 
11:40  A.  M.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Cannon's  Commercial 
College,  2.30  P.  M.  % 

A  partial  list  of  April  engagements  follows: 

Tuesday  1st:  Worcester,  Mass.,  Becker  College,  9.00 
A.  M.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Lions  Club,  12.00,  noon. 

Thursday,  3rd:  Westfield,  Mass.,  High  School,  11.30 
A.  M.  Westfield,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  12.15,  noon. 

Friday,  4th:  Springfield,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  12.15, 
noon. 

Tuesday,  8th:  Newark,  N.  J.,  Reciprocity  Club,  even- 
ing. 

Thursday,  17th:  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club, 
evening. 

Wednesday,  23rd:  Baltimore,  Md.,  Morgan  College, 
10.45  A.  M.  Baltimore,  Md.,  History  Club  of  Baltimore 
City  College,  2.30  P.  M. 

Thursday,  24th:  Baltimore,  Md.,  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 12.00,  noon.  Westminster,  Md.,  Western  Maryland 
College,  afternoon. 

Friday,  25th:  Washington,  D.  C.,  George  Washington 
University.  6.00  P.  M. 

Monday,  28th:  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

Tuesday,  29th:  W7illiamsburg,  Va.,  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

Many  of  these  dates  in  April  left  unfilled  will  be  taken 
up  before  the  month  is  completed. 

An  Impressive  Indictment 

"P\R.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  of  the  Columbia  University 
^—^  Medical  School  faculty,  in  an  address  at  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  Institute  of  Mental  Hygiene  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  said  that  we  were 
creating  conditions  as  "unbearable  for  human  beings  as 
conditions  which  coasted  in  the  front  line  trenches  during 
the  World  War. " 

He  declared  that  much  of  the  wreckage  of  mind  and 
nerve  today  was  due  to  fear,  which  was  induced  in  no  small 
degree  by  unemployment,  by  depression,  by  the  "sudden 
realization  of  people  capable  of  working  for  their  living 
that  they  have  no  means  of  support ;  that  there  is  no  place 
for  them  in  this  vaunted  modern  civilization." 

Will  not  other  authorities  speak  out  as  frankly? 
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Dinner  of  the  Manhattan 

Single  Tax  Club 

(REPORTED  BY  ELMA  DAME) 

ON  Tuesday  evening,  February  11,  a  dinner  was  given 
by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  of  New  York 
City  at  the  Hotel  Woodstock,  to  celebrate  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  presidency  of  James  R.  Brown. 

It  was  felt  by  the  directors  and  members  of  the  Club 
that  the  day  Mr.  Brown  assumed  the  reins  of  the  club 
had  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era — a  turning-point — 
in  the  life  of  the  club  and  in  the  history  of  the  Single  Tax 
movement.  During  these  fifteen  years  Mr.  Brown  has 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  club  and  to 
extending  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Single  Tax  by  his 
lectures  and  writings,  by  newspaper  publicity  and  personal 
work.  It  was  therefore  deemed  a  fitting  thing  that  recog- 
nition of  his  work  be  given  at  this  time,  and  that  he  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. 

About  eighty  persons  were  present  at  the  dinner.  Mr. 
Richard  Eyre  presided.  Numerous  letters  and  telegrams 
of  appreciation  were  read  from  members  and  friends  who 
were  unable  to  be  present.  Among  these  were  messages 
from  Charles  T.  Root,  Tom  Work  on  behalf  of  Buffalo 
Single  Taxers,  Alfred  Bishop  Mason,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 
Mary  Fels,  Charles  J.  Ogle  on  behalf  of  Maryland  Single 
Taxers,  Allen  L.  Smith,  who  spoke  for  "thousands  of 
Canadians,"  Samuel  Seabury,  Josiah  Dadley,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  Dr.  Solis  Cohen,  E.  W.  Doty,  R.  Louis 
Lloyd,  Frances  S.  Boulton,  Edwin  J.  Jones  and  others. 

Mr.  Root's  letter  pointed  out  that  under  Mr.  Brown's 
leadership  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  had  become 
a  focal  point  from  which  the  doctrine  of  Henry  George 
had  spread  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
stressed  the  simplicity  and  directness  with  which  Mr. 
Brown  delivers  the  central  message  of  the  Single  Tax, 
disencumbering  it  from  controversy,  condemnation  and 
metaphysical  subtlety,  and  thus  opening  instead  of  closing 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  the  moral  Tightness  and  the  far 
reaching  economic  benefits  of  land  value  taxation. 

The  speakers  were: 

Rev.  James  F.  Halliday,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
Congregational,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  author 
of  "Robbing  Youth  of  Its  Religion," — a  book  that  is 
stirring  the  minds  of  the  theologians.  Mr.  Halliday  was 
formerly  leader  of  a  Forum  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  at  which 
Mr.  Brown  had  spoken. 

Professor  H.  H.  Seay,  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  Richmond — an  enthusiastic 
Single  Taxer  who  arranged  no  less  than  eleven  lectures 
for  Mr.  Brown  in  his  university  in  1928  and  as  many  in 
1929,  and  who  will  do  the  same  again  this  year. 

George  H.  Cless,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce, Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  holding  the  same 
position  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  where  he  heard  Mr.  Brown 
preach  the  gospel  years  ago. 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll  told  of  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  Mr.  Brown's  mode  of  presentation  which 
he  had  witnessed  before  classes  of  high  school  students. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  him  in  its  simplicity  and  clarity, 
and  constituted  what  he  called  "the  very  height  of  effi- 
cient propaganda." 

Impromptu  speakers  called  upon  and  responding  with 
fervor  were  Otto  K.  Dorn,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Arthur 
C.  Pleydell,  Louis  F.  Bachrach,  Walter  Fairchild  and 
Anna  George  DeMille. 

The  addresses  of  the  evening  in  general  gave  evidence 
not  only  of  deep  intellectual  appreciation  of  this  devoted 
apostle  of  the  Single  Tax  but  also  of  the  warmest  personal 
affection. 

Last  of  all,  James  R.  Brown  gave  his  own  inimitable 
account  of  his  work,  which  has  extended  all  over  the 
United  States  and  many  parts  of  Canada.  He  said  that 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  the  whole  groundwork 
of  a  sound  economics  within  the  scope  of  a  single  lecture. 
So  he  drives  straight  at  taxation,  and  by  concrete  examples 
of  the  stupidity  and  iniquity  of  the  present  system  or  lack 
of  system,  copiously  illustrated  with  incident  and  inter- 
mixed with  a  laugh,  he  holds  the  attention  and  enlists  the 
sympathy  of  his  hearers  from  the  start.  His  addresses 
are  delivered  before  university  classes,  high  school  stu- 
dents, Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  women's  clubs,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  groups  and  the  like.  In  a 
word,  his  audiences  represent  the  classes  that  influence 
public  opinion,  the  kind  of  person  who  will  shape  the 
thought  of  the  future.  Everywhere  he  is  heard  with  enthu- 
siasm and  is  invited  to  return.  The  doors  of  a  dozen 
universities  are  open  to  him.  He  returns  year  after  year 
with  his  message,  which  is  delivered  to  an  ever-growing 
number  of  students. 

It  is  his  universal  practice  to  visit  the  tax  office  of  a 
town  he  is  about  to  lecture  in,  and  obtain  the  exact  figures 
and  data  bearing  upon  its  taxation, — learning  its  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  lots,  their  valuation,  etc.,  so  that  he 
can  make  his  talk  very  concrete  and  interesting  for  every 
local  audience.  The  heart  of  his  message— first,  last  and 
always — is  that  taxation  is  payment  for  social  service, 
and  that  land  value  is  the  reflection,  and  therefore  the 
true  measure,  of  that  service. 

/~\UR  present  land  laws  cause  a  greater  drag  upon  trade 
^-^  and  are  a  greater  peril  to  the  standard  of  living  than 
all  the  tariffs  of  Germany  and  America,  and  even  our  own 
colonies.  *  *  *  What  we  believe  is  that  with  even  a 
moderate  application  of  the  principle  of  land  value  taxa- 
tion something  appreciable  may  be  done  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  house  rent,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  crowding, 
and  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  manufactures. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
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Cleveland  Conditions 

Badly  Mixed 

EV.  FERNANDO  HOOKER  GROOM,  D.D.,  of  the 
Franklin  Circle  Christian  Church  of  Cleveland,  O., 
delivered  a  sermon,  Feb.  9,  on  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Unem- 
ployed." He  blamed  overproduction,  or  what  he  called 
"mass  production,"  also  improved  machinery;  seasonal 
occupations;  misfit  workers;  and  lack  of  vocational  train- 
ing. He  wanted  employers  to  hire  laborers,  and  actu- 
ally declared  that  "factories  own  other  people's  jobs." 
According  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  it  is  an  "economic 
sin"  for  a  citizen  to  paint  his  own  house  or  shovel  the  snow 
from  his  sidewalk;  he  should  hire  it  done.  Even  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  almost  committing  a  crime  if  she  does  her 
own  house  cleaning;  she  should  sit  back,  fold  her  hands, 
and  pay  some  other  woman  to  keep  the  house  clean.  And 
he  believes  that  every  man  is  "his  brother's  keeper."  Not 
a  hint  that  poverty  and  unemployment  may  be  due  to 
social  violation  of  a  natural  law.  In  short,  the  Rev.  Fer- 
nando Hooker  Groom,  D.D.,  gave  a  fine  exhibition  of  what 
David  Gibson,  publisher  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal, 
calls  "economic  illiteracy."  The  Rev.  Fernando  Hooker 
Groom  said:  "Charity  is  a  necessity,  of  course,  but  many 
now  receiving  charity  need  a  chance."  The  chance,  how- 
ever, according  to  this  pulpit  orator,  is  something  to  be 
given  to  the  unemployed  by  citizens  who  are  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  does  not  perceive  that  that  is  merely 
another  form  of  charity.  He  demands  "public  works  on 
a  vast  scale  when  times  are  slack."  He  hints  cautiously 
at  the  5-day  week,  and  says  government  should  "stabi- 
lize employment,"  whatever  that  means. 

An  Ohio  disciple  of  Henry  George  sent  to  Dr.  Groom  a 
copy  of  "Single  Tax— What  It  Is  and  Why  We  Urge  It;" 
also  a  respectful  letter  giving  twelve  brief  paragraphic 
comments  on  his  sermon. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday,  Dr.  Groom,  who  was  a  war  chap- 
lain some  years  ago,  addressed  the  Reserve  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation, repeating  much  of  what  he  said  in  his  Sunday 
sermon.  In  the  meantime,  about  1,500  unemployed, 
organized  by  Communists,  had  marched  to  the  City  Hall 
to  attend  a  council  committee  meeting  on  the  question  of 
providing  jobs.  As  all  could  not  squeeze  into  the  com- 
mittee room,  the  police  tried  to  keep  the  disappointed 
ones  from  filling  the  City  Hall  entrance  and  to  keep  a  lane 
open  for  others  who  had  business  in  the  building.  This 
led  to  a  riot  in  which  twenty-two  were  injured — one 
at  least  seriously  so.  Dr.  Groom  said:  "While  rioters  at 
City  Hall  yesterday  were  wrong  in  asking  the  city  to  pick 
jobs  for  them  out  of  thin  air.  they  were  right  in  principle. 
Municipalities  do  have  the  unemployment  problem  to 
face  just  as  they  have  the  problem  of  disease.  We  have 
been  fed  up  on  too  much  prosperity  talk  when  2,300,000 
men  are  without  any  sort  of  work.  *  *  *  During 
the  war  the  government  performed  a  wonderful  service 


in  finding  men  for  jobs,  and  now  could  do  good  by  finding 
jobs  .for  men. " 

There  are  said  to  be  1,500  reserve  officers  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  association  officials  promised  to  circularize  them, 
asking  that  they  give  jobs  to  the  needy. 

In  the  same  newspapers  bearing  news  of  the  meeting  of 
the  reserve  officers,  appeared  a  glowing  article  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  predicting  a  population  for  the 
city  in  1950  of  2,000,000.  One  company  would  move  from 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  Cleveland,  bringing  200  men.  This 
brought  jo>r  to  Cleveland  land  owners  and  speculators, 
but  must  have  been  depressing  to  South  Bend's  specu- 
lators. 

One  Ohio  pulpiteer  is  boldly  declaring  that  "we  have 
too  many  people  here;"  the  Communists  are  the  busiest 
propagandists  in  Cleveland,  and  assert  that  the  cause  of 
poverty  is  to  be  found  in  private  ownership  of  capital. 
Occasionally,  a  Single  Taxer  mildly  calls  attention  to  land 
speculation  and  harmful  taxes.  The  group  of  ardent 
young  Liberals  in  Cleveland  is  too  excited  about  politics 
to  take  interest  in  the  poverty  problem,  and  changing 
the  form  of  the  city  government  seems  to  them  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  public  question  at  present.  The 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  is  interested  in  increasing 
population,  in  rising  land  values,  and  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  land  value  tax.  Ohio 
has  a  tax  amendment  pushed  through  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  real  estate  boards,  and  a  new  law  for  taxing 
personal  property  will  be  made  if  the  bankers  and  land 
speculators  are  able  to  agree.  It  will  act  as  a  handicap 
on  capital  and  labor. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  what  Cleveland  needs  is  more  people,  higher 
land  values,  lower  taxes  on  land,  and  the  open  shop. 

Cleveland's  purveyors  of  daily  news  pay  most  atten- 
tion to  crimes,  prohibition,  politics  and  town  booming. 
Editorially  they  take  the  side  of  the  land  speculators  in 
taxation,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  discuss  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  any  other  than  the  extreme  conven- 
tional style,  which  is  inoffensive  to  those  who  own  the 
land  of  the  city  and  are  able  to  make  the  masses  pay  them 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  living  and  working. 

What  will  happen  as  a  result  of  the  poor  thinking,  cow- 
ardice, rapacity,  and  apathy  now  seen  in  Cleveland?  The 
city  has  no  outstanding  leader  either  for  good  or  evil.  It 
is  a  dangerous  situation. 

Communists  ask  the  Associated  Charities  to  maintain 
a  3-cent  soup  kitchen  on  the  Public  Square.  The  charity 
people  reply  that  near  the  square  are  five  restaurants  in 
which  a  bowl  of  soup  with  meat  can  be  had  for  5  cents; 
also  that  the  Associated  Charities  are  feeding  400  men  and 
women  daily  at  their  Wayfarer's  Lodge,  where  there  is 
"plenty  of  food  for  every  hungry  man  or  woman  in  the 
city."  They  have  a  25  cent  meal  of  soup,  round  steak, 
potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  rice  pudding  and  coffee.  If 
the  applicant  has  no  25  cents,  he  can  "chop  a  bit  of  wood" 
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and  thereby  earn  a  meal  of  soup,  crackers  and  coffee.  In 
spite  of  these  generous  (?)  provisions,  every  man  who  is 
on  the  down-town  streets  frequently  is  stopped  by  appeals 
for  assistance. 

Organized  Cleveland  charity  workers  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  theirs  is  a  permanent  profession  for  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  citizens. 

It  is  announced  that  Representative  Chester  C.  Bolton, 
of  Cleveland,  will  introduce  into  Congress  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Employment  Bureau,  with  at  least  eight  branches. 
This  is  the  political  method  favored  by  President  Hoover. 
To  the  creation  of  government  agencies  and  offices  there 
is  no  end.  It  postpones  the  day  when  a  fundamental 
remedy  must  be  considered,  and  it  supplies  the  boys  with 
jobs  which  will  never  be  abolished  unless  a  political  revo- 
lution comes  along. 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Cities  was  in  session  in  Cleve- 
land when  the  unemployed  and  the  police  had  their  fight- 
ing at  the  City  Hall.  The  Council  adopted  resolutions 
calling  for  more  officers  and  for  federal  legislation  granting 
sickness,  accident  and  unemployment  insurance  as  well 
as  old-age  pensions  "to  our  workers,"  and  declaring  that 
"any  industry  which  would  claim  Christian  commenda- 
tion" must  pay  "a  living  wage  for  the  entire  year. "  They 
said  that  "in  the  industrial  order  envisaged  by  the  church," 
unemployment  would  be  eliminated.  This  is  a  hint  at 
the  abolition  of  poverty,  and  is  the  only  encouraging  sign 
Cleveland  has  had. 

Cleveland  clergymen  are  preaching  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  love  rather  than  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
social  justice.  The  rabbis,  apparently,  ignore  the  poverty 
problem,  or  talk  of  unemployment  insurance. 

John  W.  Love,  popular  columnist  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  writes  that  in  explaining  the  cause  of  poverty, 
others  may  talk  of  Malthus,  Marx  and  Henry  George; 
but  he  himself  depends  upon  the  "statistical  method." 

It  may  be  an  error  to  say  that  the  hint  at  the  abolition 
of  poverty,  given  by  the  Methodist  Council  of  Cities,  is 
the  only  encouraging  sign  in  Cleveland,  for  the  fact  that 
a  prominent  clergyman  like  the  Rev.  Fernando  Hooker 
Groom,  D.D.,  in  spite  of  his  muddled  thinking,  declares 
that  the  unemployed  "need  a  chance,"  may  direct  some 
minds  to  asking:  "What  kind  of  a  chance?"  What  Dr. 
Groom  means  by  the  word  "chance"  is  clear,  but  it  has 
a  wider  application.  Yet  Dr.  Groom  is  the  first  of  Cleve- 
land's pulpiteers  to  have  the  courage  to  protest  against 
"too  much  prosperity  talk."  His  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  and  his  efforts  may  save  some  of  the  unemployed 
from  extreme  despair  and  desperation. 

The  Cleveland  Engineering  Society  has  jumped  into 
the  fierce  discussion  over  unemployment,  and  300  engi- 
neers held  a  meeting  on  the  subject.  One  speaker  advo- 
cates compelling  wives  to  refrain  from  working  for  wages. 
Another  blamed  the  schools  "which  failed  to  instruct 
boys  and  girls  in  the  problems  of  life."  Still  another  de- 
clared "that  most  of  men  unemployed  could  find  or  create 


work  for  themselves  if  they  tried  hard  enough."  The 
meeting  broke  up  in  a  chaos  of  opinions.  Structures 
planned  by  engineers  would  be  unstable  if  carried  out 
with  such  bad  thinking. 

Barnett  R.  Brickner,  popular  rabbi  of  the  Euclid  Ave- 
nue Temple,  discussed  unemployment  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Egg  and  Poultry  Association.  Is  not  that  funny? 
He  wants  employment  insurance  and  old-age  pensions, 
and  favored  a  government  revolving  fund  to  "provide 
work  during  economic  depressions."  It  would  "provide 
work, "  a  good  deal  as  the  house  wife  makes  work  for  her- 
self when  she  spills  grease  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Rabbi 
Brickner  said  not  a  word  as  to  how  the  government  could 
get  the  money  to  "provide  work,"  or  how  it  ought  to  be 
obtained.  All  of  the  unemployment  agitators  dodge  that 
delicate  phase  of  the  problem  of  "letting  the  government 
do  it,"  and  will  say  nothing  displeasing  to  landowners 
and  speculators. 

How  Henry  George's 

Books  are  Distributed 

WITH    REFERENCE   PARTICULARLY  TO    THE 

PLACING   OF    BOOKS    IN   SCHOOLS 

AND    COLLEGES 

EARLY  IN  1926,  when  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foun- 
dation first  began  its  work,  an  unabridged  edition 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George,  was  con- 
tracted for,  published  under  the  Doubleday  Page  imprint, 
but  sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the  Foundation.  A  thou- 
sand copies  especially  bound  for  library  use  were  promptly 
placed  in  as  many  public  and  college  libraries  thoughout 
the  country. 

Since  that  time,  through  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
Single  Taxers  everywhere,  who  have  purchased  books  in 
great  quantities  to  give  away  to  interested  persons,  or 
perhaps  to  sell  at  nominal  cost;  through  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  in  interesting  professors  in  schools  and  col- 
leges: through  the  Annie  C.  George  Prize  Essay  contests 
and  the  Hussey  Fund  contests,  and  finally  through  a 
systematic  advertising  programme,  there  has  sprung  up 
a  steady  demand  for  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  as  well 
as  the  other  books  available  from  the  Foundation.  Last 
July  a  fine,  50th  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  unabridged 
work  was  brought  out  under  the  Foundation's  own  im- 
print, and  the  sales  and  donations  have  been  such  that 
a  second  printing  of  this  edition  is  now  about  to  be 
launched. 

In  January,  1928,  the  popular  book  "Significant  Para- 
graphs from  Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George, 
compiled  by  Professor  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  and  pref- 
aced with  Professor  John  Dewey's  remarkable  INTRO- 
DUCTION, came  off  the  press.  As  Mr.  Fairchild  explains 
elsewhere  this  little  book  meets  the  requirements  of  many 
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of  the  teachers  of  economics,  and  it  found  a  ready  welcome 
as  a  text  book  and  as  a  reference  book.  We  found  a  few 
orders  coming  in  to  us  from  professors  of  economics,  for 
fifty,  seventy-five  or  more  books  at  a  time.  That  gave 
us  an  idea.  With  the  start  of  the  1928  Semester,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  professors  of  economics  throughout  the 
country  calling  attention  to  our  special  prices  for  the  book 
in  quantities  and  offering  a  sample  copy.  The  many  letters 
on  file  show  that  the  response  was  instantaneous  and  cor- 
dial. The  letter  was  repeated  (in  varying  form)  each 
Semester  and  the  sale  of  books  has  increased.  Some  1.000 
books  have  been  sold  this  way.  Xor  was  "Significant 
Paragraphs"  the  only  marketable  book.  The  unabridged 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  has  proven  popular  also  and  is 
ordered  in  large  quantities  by  certain  universities,  and 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  Louis  F.  Post's  books.  "Sig- 
nificant Paragraphs"  has  come  through  three  editions 
of  5,000,  2,500  and  5,000  respectively,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a  fourth  edition  is  announced. 

Lest  there  appear  a  taint  of  commercialism  in  this  brief 
resume  of  sales  of  books,  we  would  like  to  state  that  in  all 
cases  postage  (which  is  a  considerable  item)  is  prepaid  by 
the  Foundation,  and  quantities  of  books  are  always  sold 
at  a  cost  below,  or  equivalent  to  the  actual  printing  costs. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the  making 
of  plates,  which  is  not  considered  when  the  prices  are  fixed. 
Moreover  thousands  of  copies  of  books  and  pamphlets 
have  been  freely  given  to  college  libraries,  to  professors, 
and  wherever  it  is  felt  the  need  is  great  and  the  interest 
alive  and  real. — ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANS. 

Taxation 

ET  me  quote  a  statement  from  the  immortal  Thomas 
-*— '  Paine:  "When  it  shall  be  said  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  my  poor  are  happy,  neither  ignorance  nor  distress 
is  to  be  found  among  them,  my  jails  are  empty  of  prisoners, 
my  streets  of  beggars,  the  aged  are  not  in  want,  the  taxes 
are  not  oppressive,  the  rational  world  is  my  friend  because 
I  am  the  friend  of  its  happiness,  when  these  things  can  be 
said,  then  may  that  country  boast  of  its  constitution  and 
its  government." 

I  never  read  these  lines  without  feeling  something  stir 
within  me,  for  these  lines  are  so  practical  and  also  so  im- 
pressive, for  it  is  the  truth  in  statements  that  stirs  and 
inspires  the  normal  mind. 

It  is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  Paine  wrote 
those  words.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire,  are  we  today 
much  nearer  the  objective  set  forth  in  those  lines;  what 
progress  have  we  made? 

We  have  plenty  of  poor,  for  the  life  of  the  ordinary  work- 
ing man  is  the  life  of  a  poor  man,  a  week  out  of  work  and  he 
is  in  debt.  The  life  of  the  ordinary  small  store  keeper  is 
the  life  of  the  poor  man;  for  financial  worries  are  always 
with  him.  And  is  it  not  true  that  ignorance  abounds,  do 


not  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  believe  monstrous  things 
so  inconsistent  with  facts?  If  they  were  not  dreadfully 
ignorant,  how  could  they  believe  them,  and  how  ignorant 
the  most  of  our  people  are  on  vital  questions  of  great 
importance. 

Take  the  tax  question,  for  instance.  How  many  people 
know  anything  about  it?  We  all  growl  and  we  all  com- 
plain, but  how  many  seriously  and  intelligently  think  on 
this  problem? 

The  jails  are  not  yet  empty;  the  fact  is  they  are  worse 
crowded  than  they  ever  were  in  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  larger  percentage  today 
of  our  people  in  jail  than  we  have  had  since  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware. 

The  aged  have  not  been  saved  from  want  and  the  fear 
of  want.  One  dark  thought  that  comes  into  the  minds 
of  all  our  people,  at  least  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them,  is  what  will  I  do  in  order  to  live  when  I  am  old,  and 
in  many  thousands  of  cases  it  is  either  the  charity  of  rela- 
tives or  the  poor  house. 

What  about  the  burden  of  taxes?  Are  taxes  oppressive 
or  are  they  not?  I  would  say,  most  emphatically,  they 
are  oppressive.  The  total  bill  of  this  country,  federal, 
state  and  local,  is  said  to  be  for  1927,  over  Twelve  Billion 
Dollars,  and  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million,  that  means  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  capita  for 
every  man,  women  and  child.  For  a  family  of  five,  it  means 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  a  year  that  people  on  the  average 
have  to  pay  in  taxes.  But  someone  says,  ah,  the  rich  pay 
nearly  all  of  that.  Do  they?  Where  do  they  get  it  and 
how  do  they  get  it?  Is  it  not  by  taking  it  through  monop- 
olistic power  from  those  who  produce  wealth,  thereby 
making  anything  they  pay  into  the  tax  fund  a  collection 
of  the  earnings  of  laborers  and  capitalists  who  enjoy  no 
privilege  and  have  no  monopoly?  So  finally  all  the  costs 
of  government,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  idle  rich, 
comes  out  of  industry  and  results  in  lowering  wages  and 
diminishing  the  return  to  capital. 

If  Paine  could  come  back  and  look  around,  take  a  jour- 
ney up  Fifth  Avenue  and  see  the  magnificence  of  our  splen- 
dor, or  take  a  walk  down  south  Fifth  Avenue  and  see  the 
depths  of  our  poverty  and  degradation  of  human  life,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say? 

JAMES  R.  BROWN,  in  Yonkers  Workman. 

Taxation  and  Prosperity 

'"THE  usual  comment  of  those  in  comfortable  condi- 
•*-  tions,  when  speaking  of  the  less  fortunate  class,  is 
that  if  the  masses  were  more  industrious,  frugal  and  in- 
telligent, their  lot  in  life  would  be  vastly  improved ;  would 
in  fact,  be  quite  equal  to  their  own ;  that  they  are  the  makers 
of  their  own  condition. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  more  fortunate  dulls 
the  sense  of  responsibility  they  might  otherwise  feel  did 
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they  understand  better  the  real  cause  producing  so  much 
of  the  poverty  to  be  found  everywhere.  Also,  it  is  flatter- 
ing to  the  well-to-do  to  imagine  that,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  all  are  politically  equal  and  the  humblest  rise 
to  high  places  in  government  and  business,  that  they  forged 
ahead  of  their  fellows  by  sheer  force  of  merit;  for  all  of 
which  they  have  only  themselves  to  praise. 

A  few  years  ago  there  died  in  New  York  City  a  Polish 
immigrant,  who  had  come  to  this  country  penniless  and 
friendless  some  forty  years  before,  and  through  invest- 
ments in  land  on  Manhattan  Island,  amassed  a  fortune  of 
many  millions.  The  newspaper  all  over  the  country  told 
the  story  of  his  career,  and  much  editorial  comment  was 
devoted  to  his  achievements,  and  most  of  the  papers — big 
and  little— said  it  was  all  due  to  his  business  sagacity  and 
judgment. 

The  fact  that  this  Polish  immigrant  succeeded  to  such 
an  extent  under  handicaps  which  many  would  consider 
as  insurmountable,  furnished  a  theme  for  the  editorial 
writers  for  quite  a  spell;  he  was  hailed  as  an  example  of 
what  thrift  and  farsightedness  might  accomplish  for  other 
immigrant  boys,  and  poor  native  boys,  as  well.  They 
counselled  everybody  to  make  investments  in  land,  watch 
values  grow,  and  reap  fortunes  as  the  Polish  immigrant 
had  done.  It  all  sounded  like  good  advice,  even  though 
it  were  not. 

Had  the  writers  of  the  articles  analyzed  the  economic 
conditions  that  made  for  this  success,  they  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  certain  that  just  anyone — nor  very 
many — could  do  the  same,  and  would  have  hesitated  before 
stating  it  as  their  conclusion  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  do  it. 

The  millions  of  that  great  city  made  his  wealth  for  him. 
As  they  toiled  at  the  business  of  making  a  living,  and  others 
come  to  dwell  there,  by  their  presence  and  industry  his 
wealth  grew  and  grew,  though  he  did  no  more  to  make  it 
increase  than  any  other  one  of  the  millions.  But  he  got 
the  entire  increase.  They  got  nothing.  They  even  paid 
more  rent  because  he  held  his  land  out  of  use.  Was  he  a 
public  benefactor? 

Had  the  men  and  women  of  that  city  bought  land  and 
held  it  out  of  use,  as  the  newspaper  counseled  them  to  do 
in  emulation  of  the  Polish  immigrant,  the  city  could  not 
have  grown  at  all.  Then  how  could  value  have  been  created? 
Questions  like  this  supply  their  own  answers. 

We  should  know  how  the  holding  of  land  out  to  use 
affects  adversely  those  who  must  use  it  and  all  must. 
The  quantity  of  things  available  fixes  the  price  to  the  user, 
and  if  land  be  held  at  a  prohibitive  price,  waiting  for  a  rise, 
it  is,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  as  though  that  much  land 
had  sunk  into  the  ocean.  Others  who  sell  gain  an  advan- 
tage in  price  by  the  artificial  scarcity  created  by  the  one 
holding  his  out  of  use. 

If  a  tax  sufficient  to  compel  the  bringing  of  valuable 
land  into  use  were  imposed  this  would  lower  ground  prices 
and  cause  the  erection  of  more  buildings,  thus  benefiting 


the  man  who  desired  to  build  a  home  for  his  own  use,  as 
well  as  those  who  build  to  let  to  others.  There  would 
be  more  houses  built  in  either  case. 

Reduced  ground  values  and  exemption  of  buildings 
from  taxation  increase  the  number  of  buildings,  thereby 
lowering  rent;  so  both  the  owner  and  the  tenant  would  be 
benefitted — the  former  by  reduction  in  land  prices  and 
exemption  from  taxation  of  the  building,  whether  occupied, 
or  not;  the  latter  by  the  increased  number  of  houses  avail- 
able, for  the  quantity  of  things  available  fixes  the  price 
to  the  user,  whether  it  be  land,  houses,  diamonds,  or 
apples. 

Every  saving  effected  in  the  price  of  land,  means  just 
that  much  more  return  to  labor  for  its  exertions.  And 
whenever  desirable  land,  through  taxation,  is  forced  into 
use — whether  in  city,  town,  or  country- — it  means  less 
resort  to  disadvantageous  locations.  Take  the  country 
for  instance:  If  desirable  land — that  adjacent  to  cities 
and  towns — were  not  held  out  of  use  by  fictitious,  specula- 
tive prices,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  rural  dwellers 
to  make  their  homes  in  remote  sections  and  compel  them 
to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soil,  the  combined  disad- 
vantages preventing  them  from  making  a  living  under  even 
the  best  conditions  otherwise.  They  are  not  there  by 
choice;  they  are  forced  there  by  our  barbaric  taxation 
system,  which  allows  the  few  to  reap  what  all  have 
sown. 

The  only  way  on  earth  to  bring  desirable  land  into  use 
is  to  tax  it  in  an  amount  equal  to  what  users  would  pay 
for  its  annual  use.  Then  land  prices  would  come  down  to 
actual  value;  and  not  until  then  will  communities  develop 
and  be  prosperous.  A  sure  foothold — security  of  possess- 
ion— will  enable  them  to  dwell  in  peace  and  plenty,  and 
by  cooperation,  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  denied 
them  individually  under  present  conditions. 

Take  by  taxation  the  value  created  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue- — moral,  social,  poli- 
tical, economic — stagger  the  imagination  in  contempla- 
tion. No  question  of  charity  is  involved — only  justice. 
Charity!  charity!  we  hear  so  much  about  it  we  come  to 
think  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  poverty.  But  it  is  not;  it 
is  not.  Charity  cannot  usurp  the  functions  of  justice,  for 
justice  is  first.  It  is  the  chief  cornerstone  of  the  temple. 
It  is  the  stone  the  builders  rejected. 

The  Single  Tax  means  Justice  in  action ;  it  means  equality 
and  freedom  for  all,  oppression  of  none.  It  is  so  simple, 
we  hesitate  to  believe  it  can  be  so  potent.  We  are  baffled 
by  its  very  simplicity,  but  shall  we  turn  away  from  it  for 
that  reason?  Where  shall  we  look? 

J.  F.  COLBERT  (Member  of  Louisiana  Tax  Commission) 
in  the  Shreveport  Journal. 

INSTEAD  of  subduing  poverty  and  inducing  the  poor 
to  go  out  and  inherit  the  earth,  many  of  us  wish  to 
keep  them  crowded  here,  because  their  poverty  is  their 
inducement  to  labor  for  us  rich. — JEAN  INGELOW. 
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The  Essential  Reform 

In  lieu  of  the  article  addressed  to  "The  Man  in  the  Street,"  promised 
in  last  issue,  we  piint  the  following  from  P.  J.  Markham,  of  Melbourne, 
Australia.  This  is  the  Henry  George  Foundation  Prize  Leaflet,  No. 
2,  and  is  an  admirable  statement  of  our  principles,  understandable, 
we  think,  by  even  those  wholly  unfamiliar  with  economic  discussion. 

r"PHE  reform  known  as  the  Single  Tax  rests  on  two  basic 
•*•    principles — 

(a)  All  the  Community  have  an  equal  right  to  life, 
and   as  this  can  only  be  secured  by  access  to  Natural 
Elements — the  free  gifts   of   Nature — all   have  an   equal 
right  to  these  gifts. 

(b)  Each  individual  has  exclusive  right  to  the  product 
of  his  own  labor. 

The  first  of  these  rights  is  the  more  important;  indeed, 
the  second  is  subject  to  it.  For  the  individual  right  of 
property  in  goods  produced  by  labor  can  only  be  secured 
by  treating  all  the  elements  of  Nature  as  the  common 
property  of  the  community. 

THE  CATEGORY  OF  LAND 

If  we  look  at  the  special  characteristics  of  Land — of 
Land  in  the  ordinary  sense — its  difference  from  other 
forms  of  Property  will  be  readily  seen.  The  late  Lord 
Strathclyde,  formerly  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  enu- 
merated some  of  these  as  follows: — 

(1)  Land  comes   from   the   Creator;  it  does  not  owe 
its  existence  in  any  sense  to  men. 

(2)  It  is  limited  in  quantity;  we  cannot  add  to  its  area. 

(3)  It  is  necessary  for  man's  very  existence,  for  pro- 
duction and  for  the  exchange  of  products. 

(4)  The  value  of  Land  is  independent  of  the  improve- 
ments upon  it. 

(5)  Its  value  is  not  due  to  the  owner;  it  is  due  to  the 
presence,  activity  and  demand  of  the  community. 

(6)  Its  value  ever  increases  with  social  development. 

(7)  It  cannot  be  carried  away  or  concealed. 

(8)  A    Tax    upon    Land   or    Land    Values   cannot   be 
shifted. 

Let  the  reader  ask  himself:  Can  he  name  any  other 
property  answering  to  that  description?  Surely  not! 
These  special  qualities  place  Land  in  a  category  by  itself. 

The  right  to  exclusive  individual  ownership  of  things 
produced  by  Labor — all  of  which  may  be  embraced  in  the 
term  Wealth — must  be  recognized.  But  the  same  owner- 
ship cannot  apply  to  Land,  upon  access  to  which  our  very 
existence  depends.  For,  above  all  civil  law,  there  exists 
a  Natural  Law,  by  which  the  earth  is  the  property  of  all 
the  people.  Nature  has  provided  the  Common  Right, 
but  this  has  not  been  recognized,  and  the  bounty  goes  to 
the  few,  while  the  many  are  dispossessed. 

The  aim  of  the  Single  Tax  Movement  is  to  re-assert 


the  Common  Right;  to  bring  it  into  general   recognition 
and  operation  by  Legal  Enactment. 

COMMONSENSE  PROPOSALS 

In  asserting  the  Common  Right,  Single  Taxers  do  not 
propose  the  impossible  task  of  dividing  up  the  Land  among 
the  people,  nor  is  it  proposed  that  Government  should 
become  the  sole  landlord.  How  we  should  proceed  is 
clearly  set  out  by  Henry  George  in  "The  Condition  of 
Labor  :"- 

"We  do  not  propose  to  keep  Land  common — letting 
any  one  use  any  part  of  it  at  any  time.  We  do  not  propose 
dividing  Land  in  equal  shares;  still  less  the  impossible 
task  of  keeping  it  so  divided. 

"We  propose  leaving  Land  in  the  private  possession 
of  individuals,  with  full  liberty  on  their  part  to  give,  sell 
or  bequeath  it;  and  simply  to  levy  on  it  for  public  uses  a 
tax  that  shall  equal  the  annual  value  of  the  Land  itself, 
irrespective  of  the  use  made  of  it  or  the  improvements  on 
it. 

"We  would  accompany  this  Tax  on  Land  Values  with 
the  repeal  of  all  taxes  now  levied  on  the  products  and  pro- 
cesses of  industry,  which  taxes,  since  they  take  from  the 
earnings  of  Labor,  we  hold  to  be  infringements  of  the  right 
property. 

"The  taking  for  common  uses  of  the  value  that  attaches 
to  Land,  irrespective  of  any  exertion  of  Labor  on  it,  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  Private  Possession  of  Land  with 
the  justice  of  Common  Ownership  of  Land  Values. 

"It  expresses  the  same  principle  as  where  a  human 
father  leaves  equally  to  his  children  things  not  susceptible 
of  specific  division  or  common  use.  In  that  case  such 
things  would  be  sold  or  rented,  and  the  value  equally  ap- 
plied. 

"It  is  on  this  commonsense  principle  that  we,  who  term 
ourselves  Single  Tax  men,  would  have  the  community 
act. 

"This  we  propose,  not  as  a  cunning  device  of  human 
ingenuity,  but  as  a  conforming  of  human  regulations  to 
the  will  of  God." 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

The  moral  basis  of  the  claim  to  the  Common  Owner- 
ship of  Land  Values,  and  that  the  increasing  fund  of  Land 
Rent  is  a  provision  to  meet  the  ever-growing  wants  of 
Social  Government,  and  its  collection,  if  it  may  be  called 
a  tax,  is  Natural  Taxation,  is  strikingly  supported  in  the 
famous  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Nulty, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  known  as  "Back  to  the  Land."  Read 
carefully  the  following  extracts,  and  note  Dr.  Nulty's 
absolute  assurance  on  these  points.  He  says: — 

"On  the  strength  of  authority  as  well  as  of  reason,  I 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  people  are,  and  always  must  be, 
the  real  owners  of  the  Land  of  their  country-.  This  great 
social  fact  is  of  incalculable  importance,  and  it  is  fortunate 
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indeed  that  on  the  strictest  principle  of  justice,  it  is  not 
clouded  by  even  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  or  doubt. 

"There  is,  moreover,  a  charm  and  peculiar  beauty  in 
the  clearness  with  which  it  reveals  the  wisdom  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  in  the  admirable 
provision  He  has  made  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
that  state  of  Social  Existence  in  which  the  very  instincts 
of  nature  tell  us  we  are  to  spend  our  lives." 

Then,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  Land  Values: — 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  this  prop- 
erty is  that  its  value  is  never  stationary;  it  is  constantly 
progressive  and  increasing  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  growth 
of  the  population;  and  the  very  causes  that  increase  and 
multiply  the  demands  made  upon  it  increase  proportion- 
ately its  ability  to  meet  them." 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  sounded  the  slogan,  "Back  to 
the  Land."  Single  Tax  is  the  method  of  achievement. 

EQUITABLE  TAXATION 

Under  the  Single  Tax  plan,  all  values  created  by  indi- 
vidual use  or  improvement  would  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, and  the  only  value  taken  into  consideration  would 
be  that  attaching  to  the  bare  Land  by  reason  of  situation, 
etc.  The  farmer,  therefore,  would  pay  no  more  than  the 
man  who  held  Land  of  equal  value  idle;  and  the  man  who, 
on  a  city  lot,  erected  a  valuable  building  would  be  taxed 
no  more  than  the  speculator  who  held  a  similar  lot 
vacant. 

The  Single  Tax  would  thus  call  upon  men  to  contribute 
to  the  public  revenues,  not  in  proportion  to  what  they 
produce  or  accumulate,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  Natural  Opportunities  they  hold. 

This  principle  of  raising  Governmental  revenue  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  founded  on  justice,  while  the  present  meth- 
ods are  unjust  both  in  conception  and  incidence. 

DOUBLE-TAXERS 

Our  present  methods  of  raising  revenue  consists  mostly 
of  taxes  on  labor  and  labor  products,  and  those  who  object 
to  the  Single  Tax  must  subscribe  to  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  many  multiple  taxes  with  which  we  are  burdened. 

Whether  the  people  know  it  or  not,  Government  is 
taking  by  taxation  part  of  the  product  of  each  individual 
worker.  His  real  wages  are  thus  reduced  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways,  by  forms  of  taxation  which  sometimes  are 
given  little  heed  to. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  The  Income  Tax  is 
inquisitorial,  and  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  honest  man. 
Customs  Duties  at  borders  and  seaports  are  a  negation 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  breed  enmity  between 
nations;  they  hamper  trade,  make  goods  dear,  and  are  a 
specially  cruel  infliction  on  the  poor.  Taxes  on  Buildings 
and  Improvements  restrict  enterprise  and  penalize  in- 
dustry. Then  there  are  Excise  Duties,  Probate  Duties- 
Stamp  Duties,  Amusement  Taxation,  etc.,  all  manifestly 


unjust;  yet,  for  lack  of  advanced  knowledge  among  the 
people,  such  taxes  are  in  general  use  in  almost  every  coun- 
try throughout  the  world.  The  introduction  of  the  Single 
Tax  would  be  accompanied  by  the  wiping  away  of  all  these 
expedients,  none  of  which  conforms  to  Natural  Law. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED 

A  good  description  of  what  is  proposed  would  be  "Not 
a  Single  Tax!" 

It  is  proposed  to  abolish  all  present  taxes,  and  to  resume 
Ground  Rent — or  Land  Values —  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  describe  this  resumption  of  Rent  as  taxa- 
tion is  really  not  correct;  but  on  account  of  usage,  the 
term  may  stand. 

The  system,  then,  as  its  name  implies,  means  one  tax. 
Abolishing  all  present  taxes,  a  Single  Tax  is  to  be  levied 
on  the  value  of  Land ;  this  without  regard  to  the  use  made 
of  the  Land  and  of  the  improvements  upon  it. 

It  is  not  a  tax  on  real  estate,  for  real  estate  includes 
improvements.  Nor  is  it  a  Tax  on  Land,  but  on  Land 
Values — a  vastly  different  thing.  These  Land  Values 
would  be  taxed  fully.  If  the  holder  of  Land  improved  it, 
he  would  be  charged  no  more;  if  he  neglected  the  Land, 
he  would  be  charged  no  less. 

It  is  not,  now,  a  new  tax;  for  in  Australia  as  elsewhere, 
Land  Values  are  already  taxed  for  Municipal,  State  and 
National  revenue  purposes.  In  the  Municipal  sphere  it 
is  proposed  to  abolish  all  Rates  that  now  fall  upon  build- 
ings or  other  improvements,  and  to  levy  all  Local  Taxa- 
tion upon  Land  Values  only. 

In  the  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  reform 
would  abolish  present  systems  of  taxation,  wipe  out  the 
graduations  and  remove  the  exemptions  under  the  Land- 
Values  Tax,  and  would  increase  that  Tax  so  as  to  take, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  Economic 
Rent. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX 

By  taxing  Land  in  proportion  to  its  market  value  those 
holding  it  idle  would  be  induced  either  to  use  it  or  let 
others  use  it  on  fair  terms.  Thus,  by  making  Land  avail- 
able to  use,  it  would  enormously  increase  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  it  would  further  stimulate  production  by 
removing  the  burden  of  taxation  which  industry  now 
bears. 

It  would  get  rid  of  taxes  which  promote  fraud,  perjury 
and  corruption,  and  which  tax  what  the  nation  can  least 
afford  to  spare — honesty  and  conscience. 

Since  Land  lies  out  of  doors  and  cannot  be  removed  or 
concealed,  and  as  its  value  is  the  most  readily  ascertained 
of  all  values,  the  Single  Tax  on  Land  Values  could  be 
collected  with  the  minimum  of  cost  and  the  least  strain 
on  public  morals. 

Other  advantages  would  be  the  dispensing  with  an 
army  of  tax  gatherers  and  other  officials  which  our  present 
taxes  require,  and  the  placing  in  the  Treasury  of  a  revenue 
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which    would    make   Government    more    independent    of 
lobbyers  and  wirepullers,  and  consequently  purer. 

JUSTICE  THE  OBJECT 

The  operation  of  the  Single  Tax  would  mean  deriving 
the  greatest  product  from  the  Land,  by  applying  the  Free 
Trade  principle  to  Production  as  well  as  to  Exchange. 

As  you  cannot  have  trade  without  Production,  which 
begins  with  the  Land,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Freedom  of 
Trade  while  penalizing  Production  at  its  source.  Our 
present  system  of  taxation  does  this,  and  further  hampers 
trade  in  many  ways,  the  result  being  to  lessen  produc- 
tion. 

Single  Tax,  in  practice,  would  open  up  the  Land  to  the 
people,  place  Rents  and  Wages  on  their  Natural  Level, 
and  establish  for  all  time  a  sound  system  of  Land- 
tenure. 

Giving  complete  freedom  to  Production  and  Exchange, 
it  would  tend  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  would  enrich  the  nation. 

Freedom  of  access  to  Land  would  lessen  the  causes  of 
discontent  at  home;  with  Freedom  of  Overseas  Trade, 
we  would  reduce  the  risk  of  trouble  abroad. 

The  raising  of  Public  Revenue  from  the  proper  source 
would  give  free  play  to  co-operation  and  trade,  bringing 
the  nations  closer  together,  and  eventually  establishing 
Internationalism. 

Thus,  the  Single  Tax  is  not  advocated  solely  as  a 
means  for  raising  revenue.  Merely  as  such  it  would  not 
command  the  whole-souled  devotion  of  men  in  every 
country  throughout  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  Single  Tax  is  to  achieve  Economic 
Justice. 

THE  POWER  OF  TRUTH 

We  earnestly  ask  readers  to  study  the  Single  Tax  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  Being  a  truth,  it  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  this  article  will 
of  itself  make  converts;  but  it  may,  at  least,  cause  some 
to  look  closer  into  the  matter.  Henry  George  realized  how 
difficult  it  is  to  win  people  from  old  convictions  when  he 
wrote : — 

"The  truth  which  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not 
find  easy  acceptance.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  have 
been  accepted  long  ago.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  never 
have  been  obscured.  But  it  will  find  friends — those  who 
will  toil  for  it,  suffer  for  it,  if  need  be  die  for  it'.  This 
is  the  power  of  truth." 

And  now  we  ask  the  reader  to  mark  this  final  word 
from  the  same  author — which  is  at  once  an  appeal  and  a 
challenge: — 

"Try  our  remedy  by  any  test.  The  test  of  justice,  the 
test  of  expediency.  Try  it  by  any  dictum  of  political  econ- 
omy; by  any  maxim  of  good  morals;  by  any  maxim  of 
good  government.  //  will  stand  the  test.  I  ask  you  not 
to  take  what  I  or  any  other  man  may  say,  but  think  for 
yourselves." 


Many  Make  Fortunes 

For  the  Few 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  Columbia  University  received 
a  grant  of  11  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of  New  York 
from  the  State.  The  first  tenant  was  unable  to  make  the 
rent  of  $500,  and  gave  up  the  lease.  The  trustees  were 
peeved  at  the  president  of  the  college  for  accepting  the 
land  in  lieu  of  a  small  grant  in  money.  Later  the  tract 
was  laid  out  in  streets,  and  improved  with  private  houses, 
the  lots  being  leased  to  the  builders  by  the  college.  The 
tract  consists  of  three  blocks  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth 
Avenue  and  from  47th  to  50th  Streets,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  excepting  a  strip  100  ft.  deep  on  Sixth  Avenue  and  a 
similar  strip  in  one  of  the  blocks  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  end. 
This  whole  tract  has  recently  been  leased  for  a  term  of 
100  years  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  at  a  rental  of  $3,000.000,  and  taxes  which 
will  be  about  $1.375,000  more  a  year.  This  gives  the  prop- 
erty an  estimated  value  of  at  least  $60,000,000.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  long  since  been  converted  to  business 
and  more  recently  to  "speakeasies"  or  "bootleg"  purposes. 
Columbia  has  had  a  substantial  income  from  the  leases 
for  years. 

The  transaction  serves  well  to  visualize  economic  rent 
as  a  basis  of  taxation.  The  owners  did  nothing  to  increase 
the  value  of  this  land.  The  increase  was  all  created  by  the 
people  who  came  and  made  the  city  their  home  and  place 
of  business.  In  other  words,  the  community  created 
the  extra  value,  and  gave  it  to  the  owrner.  Fortunately 
in  this  case  it  goes  to  an  educational  institution,  but  in 
other  cases  it  goes  to  individuals.  The  increase  of  rental 
for  the  next  100  years  will  all  go  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
people  yet  unborn.  If  we  made  economic  rent  of  income 
on  land  the  basis  of  taxation  instead  of  property,  these 
unearned  rents,  in  whole  or  in  part  as  required,  would  go 
to  pay  the  cost  of  government  and  replace  other  taxes. 

The  land  value  in  these  1 1  acres  is  equal  to  the  estimated 
land  value  of  17,600  average  farms  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  farm  land  values 
of  the  State.  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Feb.  1 . 

Future  of  American  Cities 

PHE  annual  dinner  for  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
•••  racy.  New  York,  Dec.  27th,  was  made  the  occasion 
for  discussing  city  problems  which  are  becoming  daily 
more  portentous.  Norman  Thomas,  who  made  such  a 
surprising  run  for  mayor  on  the  Socialist  ticket  at  the  last 
election,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  He  said  the  "good 
government"  movement  is  of  negligible  value  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  city,  there  is  more  to  city  government  than 
honesty  and  efficiency.  "Good  government  does  not 
touch  special  privilege  and  has  no  social  programme  when 
it  does  get  into  power  *  *  *  *  With  such  a  barren 
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programme  no  movement  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
positive  social  philosophy  which  is  necessary  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  and  of  which  the  doctrine  that  land  values 
are  created  by  society  and  belong  to  it  plays  an  important 
part.  For  unless  that  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  no 
system  of  replanning  the  city  is  possible  nor  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  escape  from  the  dangers  which  at 
present  are  attacking  it  on  all  sides.  " 

Another  speaker,  Stuart  Chase,  said  the  city  of  the 
present  is  planned  for  real  estate  speculation  and  human 
welfare  is  only  a  by-product,  and  there  is  therefore  a  very 
great  possibility  of  catastrophe.  The  increasing  conges- 
tion which  gives  us  a  growing  accident  rate,  deafening 
noise,  the  dome  of  dust  over  the  city,  will  finally  make 
the  city  uninhabitable  or  lead  to  a  technical  breakdown. 
Three  factors  have  made  possible  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  city  —  the  elevator,  which  makes  possible  the  sky- 
scraper; the  development  of  rapid  transit  and  the  ex- 
tension system  for  the  water  supply  that  is  indispensable. 
The  great  obstacle  to  rebuilding  the  city  is  inflated  land 
values,  which  demands  more  than  a  king's  ransom  for  a 
city  lot.  The  technical  knowledge  is  available  to  remedy 
the  situation  but  it  has  not  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
work. 

The  rent  of  land  must  come  out  of  production.  After 
we  have  paid  this  enormous  sum  to  the  non-producers  of 
this  land  we  still  have  the  government  expense  to  settle. 
A  mentality  test  in  use  in  some  institutions  is  to  allow  a 
faucet  to  overflow;  patients  are  equipped  with  pails  and 
cloths  and  sent  to  the  room;  the  feeble-minded  mop 
patiently  at  the  endless  task,  but  those  with  a  glimmer 
of  reason  left  shut  off  the  faucet. 
WINIFRED  B.  COSSETTE  in  Quincy,  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

What  the  Great  Scotsman  Saw 


[^HE  great  Adam  Smith,  who  may  properly  be  styled 
-••  a  precursor  of  Henry  George,  points  out  in  his  monu- 
mental book,  usually  styled  "The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
that  the  one  great  defect  in  the  land  tax  which  had  been 
enacted  in  England  in  1693,  is  "the  constancy  of  the  valua- 
tion." Accordingly  he  maintains  that  an  Act  ordaining 
the  valuation  of  land,  the  landlord  being  indemnified  for 
his  expenditure,  should  be  "a  perpetual  and  unalterable 
regulation  or  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth.  " 
Clearly  what  the  great  Scotsman  meant  was  the  separate 
valuation  of  land  and  improvements  and  the  exemption 
of  the  latter  from  taxation.  True,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  realized  that  what  he  terms  "the  ordinary  rent  of 
land"  when  referring  to  country  land,  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  what  he  terms  "the  ground-rent  of  houses" 
when  he  refers  to  urban  land.  Bearing  in  mind  that  he 
was  the  first  in  the  field  of  political  economy,  however, 
we  must  realize  that  Smith  missed  very  little,  inasmuch 
as  he  maintains  that  no  tax  could  be  more  just  or  equitable 
than  a  tax  upon  ground-rent.  Readers  may  think  that  I 


have  a  lawyer's  liking  for  precedents,  but  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  in  support  of  our  cause 
may  be  drawn  from  the  armory  of  history,  and  accord- 
ingly it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of 
the  historical  fact  that  a  land  tax  was  imposed  in  England 
as  long  ago  as  1693,  that  it  was  intended  to  placate  the 
popular  disaffection  aroused  by  the  abolition  of  the  so- 
called  feudal  burdens  in  1645,  and  that  the  principle  of 
taxing  the  rent  of  land,  excluding  improvements,  \vas 
advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  the  founder  of  political  eco- 
nomy, who  demanded  also  that  a  statute  providing  for  the 
separate  valuation  of  land  and  improvements  should  be 
a  fundamental  law.  As  Henry  George  once  said,  "truth 
is  never  new,"  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  knew 
the  value  of  history,  and  so  fortified  his  argument  by  a 
chapter  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  entitled  "Private 
Property  in  Land  Historically  Considered.  " 

HON.  P.  J.  O'REGAN  in  Auckland,  N.  Z.  Liberator. 

A  Tribute  to 

E.  N.  Vallindingham 


NOBLE  VALLANDINGHAM,  who  died 
Monday  in  Seville,  Spain,  was  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  new  South,  and  the  old  and  new 
worlds.  In  the  days  when  "scholar  and  gentleman"  meant 
intellectual  quality,  and  all  that  goes  with  inherited  and 
acquired  culture,  he  would  have  been  classified  as  both. 
He  impressed  one  at  the  first  glance  and  the  first  meeting, 
and  was  just  as  impressive  after  years  of  acquaintance 
and  intimacy.  In  other  days,  when  the  late  George  F. 
Babbitt  was  in  his  prime,  and  the  late  Frank  E.  Chase 
participated  actively  in  social  affairs,  Mr.  Vallandingham 
was  at  his  best,  and  the  three  would  have  held  their  own 
with  Thackeray  and  Maginn  and  their  set. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  wrote  extremely  well.  He  had  a 
leisurely  style  which  gave  grace  to  any  subject  which  he 
discussed.  There  was  something  in  all  his  essays,  as 
in  his  human  relations,  of  that  North  Shore  of  Maryland 
which  he  loved  so  dearly.  He  was  a  close  student  of  history 
and  politics.  Where  some  persons  saw  merely  a  series  of 
haphazard  unrelated  events,  he  detected  the  working  out 
of  the  principles  of  government.  He  knew  not  only  things, 
but  the  philosophy  of  things.  He  wrote  many  editorials 
for  The  Herald,  and  a  number  of  special  articles,  and  had 
arranged  to  send  us  his  observations  on  the  foreign  trip 
which  has  ended  so  abruptly  and  so  sadly. 

A  Southerner,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  Boston,  proud 
of  its  past,  and  a  contributor  to  the  telling  of  its  story. 
The  accelerated  tempo  of  the  age  did  not  distress  him  in 
the  least.  He  had  taken  his  manners  and  his  educations 
from  the  old  school,  and  retained  them.  He  had  genuine 
admiration  for  the  man  who  worked  with  his  hands.  An 
aristocrat,  he  had  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  social 
rights  of  everybody.  He  lived  a  simple  and  satisfying 
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home  life,  and,  axe  on  shoulder,  swinging  at  a  tree,  he  was 
a  familiar  sight  to  his  Chestnut  Hill  neighbors.  The  North 
End  of  Boston  appealed  to  him  particularly.  Roaming 
among  the  little  shops,  he  had  the  courtly  deference  of 
his  ancestors,  and  the  Italian  shopkeepers  were  always 
hugely  pleased  when  he  entered  their  little  places  and 
instinctively  doffed  his  hat  to  them.  He  was  a  splendid 
representative  of  the  genuine  gentlemen  who  are  unfor- 
tunately much  less  numerous  now  than  a  few  decades  ago. 

Editorial  Boston  Herald. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx 

"D  OBINSON  CRUSOE  may  have  been  monarch  of  all 
-^  *•  he  surveyed,  but  he  was  pitiably  poor  in  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  because,  working  alone,  he  could 
produce  so  little.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  Twentieth  Century 
industrial  civilization,  where  the  subdivision,  specializa- 
tion and  coordination  of  labor,  together  with  the  use  of 
power  and  machinery,  have  carried  production  to  the  nth 
degree  of  efficiency,  we  are  offered  the  preposterous  theory 
that  men  are  poor  and  out  of  work  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  productions' 

Who  shall  properly  diagnose  our  economic  ailment 
and  prescribe  an  adequate  remedy?  Recognized  econ- 
omists long  since  tacitly  dropped  the  subject  of  economics 
in  its  larger  aspects  to  pursue  a  specialized  branch  thereof. 
The  "economics"  they  profess  is  really  business  adminis- 
tration. They  have  substituted  an  art  for  what  is  really 
a  science.  Instead  of  conducting  an  investigation  into 
what  civilization  has  done  that  deprives  men  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  living  unless  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  master  to  hire  them,  they  merely  study  out  ways 
and  means  to  make  the  best  of  an  admittedly  bad  situation. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  charge  them  with  obscurantism,  but 
we  cannot  otherwise  explain  their  discarding  the  science 
for  an  art. — STEPHEN  BELL  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 

ET  us  not  continue  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Let 
-*— '  us  honestly  face  the  fact.  We  are  enmeshed  in  a 
vast  system  of  land  parasitism.  Shrieks  of  agony  will 
arise  at  any  attempts  to  eradicate  the  parasitic  growth. 
But  the  task  of  rooting  out  this  cancer  must  be  under- 
taken or  it  will  destroy,  as  it  has  done  in  past  times,  the 
civilization  it  feeds  upon. — Progress,  Melbourne,  Aus. 

OD,  by  giving  to  man  wants,  and  making  his  recourse 
to  work  necessary  to  supply  them,  has  made  the 
right  to  work  the  property  of  every  man ,  and  this  property 
is  the  first,  the  most  sacred,  the  most  imprescriptible  of 
all. — TURGOT. 

TF  Christianity  was  understood  and  taught  conform- 
•*•  ably  to  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  the  existing  social 
organism  could  not  last  a  day. 

— EMILE  DE  LAVELAYE,  Belgian  Economist. 


The  Underlying 

Cause  of  Poverty 

FT  were  idle  to  question  the  intelligence  and  ability  of 
•••  those  who  so  vainly  seek  to  solve  the  great  question 
of  increasing  crime  and  persisting  poverty. 

Their  utter  failure  is  due  to  their  neglect  to  diagnose 
the  disease,  before  suggesting  a  remedy,  and  a  correct 
diagnosis  is  as  essential  for  the  cure  of  social  disease  as  for 
individuals. 

What  then  is  the  underlying  cause  of  world  wide  poverty 
and  its  manifestations  in  crime  which  flourishes  everywhere 
in  the  shadow  of  schools  and  churches,  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  famine  amid  full  granaries? 

First,  may  we  agree  that  some  Great  Cause  has  enacted 
the  laws  which  hold  the  worlds  fixed  in  their  whirling  or- 
bits? That  we  have  proof  that  these  laws  are  unchanging 
and  beneficent?  That  the  universe  everywhere  attests 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence  of  this  First  Great 
Cause?  That  it  is  not  conceivable  that  this  Cause  would 
show  less  intelligence  in  launching  the  Good  Ship  Earth 
into  space  than  that  shown  in  provisioning  and  equipping 
the  "Leviathan?" 

That,  therefore  the  earth  when  launched  carried  ample 
equipment  and  provisions  for  all  for  the  full  duration  of 
her  voyage? 

If  then,  the  cabin  passengers  are  surfeited  while  those 
in  the  steerage  starve,  this  must  be  due  to  some  action  by 
man  which  ignores  and  defies  natural  law. 

Since  the  effect  is  world  wide,  since  poverty,  starvation 
and  crime  flourish  in  Australia,  Africa  and  Asia  as  well 
as  in  Europe  and  America,  this  defiance  of  natural  law 
which  is  the  cause  must  be  equally  wide  spread. 

In  launching  the  Earth,  air,  water,  land  and  sunshine 
were  given  as  the  common  property  of  all  generations, 
but  the  results  of  man's  individual  labor  exerted  on  these 
became  his  individual  property. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  study  the  evils  of  today  the 
more  certain  is  it  that  their  roots  are  in  our  treatment  of 
this  common  property'  as  if  it  were  the  fruits  of  individual 
effort  and  therein  human  law  defies  natural  law. 

This  enables  those  to  reap  who  have  not  sown,  and  not 
merely  deprives  the  laborer  of  his  earnings  but  enables 
the  absentee  holder  to  forbid  the  use  by  idle  men  of  idle 
land  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

We  have  seen  recently  in  Wales  and  Pennsylvania  men 
shivering  with  cold  above  unmined  coal,  men  vainly  ask- 
ing permission  to  sow  crops  on  untilled  land,  labor  idle 
because  human  law  forbids  men  to  satisfy  their  needs  as 
natural  law  commands. 

The  only  way  to  really  benefit  mankind  is  to  teach 
men  how  to  break  down  this  artificial  barrier  which  alone 
prevents  the  use  of  earth's  bounties  so  that  there  will  every- 
where be  work  for  all,  food  for  all,  comfort  for  all,  leisure 
for  all. — WILL  ATKINSON. 
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Jesus'  Social  Economics 

JESUS  teaches  us  to  pray:  "Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. "  Then  "Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread. "  If  in  an  earthly  home  the 
children  are  all  treated  equally  and  justly,  how  much 
more  so  in  the  family  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  "The 
earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men."  The  profit 
of  the  earth  is  for  all."  He  makes  sun  to  shine  and  the 
rain  to  fall  on  all.  Jesus  pictures  a  happy  state  when 
we  need  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  be  as  wild 
flowers,  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  Heavenly  Father.  For 
all  of  His  creatures  there  is  a  full  and  free  environment, — 
free  sunlight,  free  air,  free  rain  and  water,  and  free  land 
to  produce  from.  Paley  said  "If  we  saw  in  a  barn  yard 
one  good-for-nothing  bird  sitting  there  doing  nothing 
and  all  the  other  birds  pecking  and  piling  up  heaps  of 
grain  for  that  good-for-nothing  bird  for  half  a  day  be- 
fore they  could  pick  for  themselves,  we  would  have  the 
condition  among  birds  that  exists  among  men.  A  few 
men  corner  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  us  live  by  their  good 
pleasure.  As  the  Chinese  say,  "We  get  our  breath  from 
under  the  other  fellow's  chin."  Jesus  ends  His  words  of 
fairness  and  justice  as  He  prayed  "Thy  kingdom  come, 
thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,"  by  saying,  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  all 
these  things  (food  and  clothes)  shall  be  added  unto  you.  " 
If  sunlight,  air,  water  and  land  were  free  to  all,  there  would 
be  no  necessary  poverty.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dividing 
the  land  among  all  but  of  dividing  the  value  or  rent.  All 
ground  rent  would  go  to  the  public  for  taxes  and  public 
uses  and  industry,  trade  and  manufacture  would  be  free 
from  taxes.  We  would  all  be  the  landlord  and  all  tenants. 
Men  would  hold  as  little  land  as  possible  and  there  would 
be  plenty  for  all.  House  rent  would  be  much  lower  as 
there  would  be  fewer  vacant  lots  and  more  houses. 
Study  Matthew  6  and  Nehemiah  5. — W.  E.  MACKLIN. 

Ohio's  Opportunity 

OHIO'S  Constitution  now  permits  the  Legislature  to 
abolish  the  personal  property  tax.  Governor  Myers 
Y.  Cooper  at  Columbus  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
120  to  draft  a  new  law  under  the  changed  tax  provisions. 
The  real  estate  boards  and  others  who  want  to  retain  the 
personal  property  tax  and  to  increase  the  revenue  from 
that  source  undoubtedly  are  in  the  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee of  120.  Ohio  citizens  who  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
tax  utterly,  or  to  reduce  the  revenue  from  it,  can  write  to 
the  governor  their  reasons  in  full,  and  ask  him  to  send 
the  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  They  may 
do  some  good.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the 
land  speculators  that  the  change  will  result  in  raising  more 
revenue  from  bank  depositors,  mortgage  owners,  etc.,  to 
"relieve  real  estate  from  its  unjust  share  of  taxation." 


Some  of  them  claim  to  want  to  "relieve  home-owners;" 
but  their  real  object  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  by  the  tax  on  land  values.  Ohio  Single  Taxers 
would  do  well  to  get  busy  on  this  matter,  either  individually, 
or  collectively,  or  both. 

LeBaron  Goeller  Lectures 

at  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

/CHARLES  LEBARON  GOELLER  lectured  at  Endi- 
>-'  cott,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  in  the  Central  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  Binghamton  press  said  of  the  lecture 
that  it  was  "splendidly  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and 
diagrams  carefully  chosen  to  emphasize  the  argument." 
Mr.  Goeller  also  had  a  fine  meeting  at  the  Binghamton 
Young  Men's  Club  and  two  more  dates  are  promised  in 
the  near  future. 

F  SUPPOSE,  almost  alone  in  the  category  of  social  and 
-••  fiscal  reforms,  this  (taxation  of  land  values)  is  one  which 
meets  with  practically  the  unanimous  approval,  without 
distinction  of  politics  or  party,  of  all  the  great  munici- 
palities. *  *  *  What  are  the  two  great  principles 
upon  which,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  founded?  They 
are  very  simple. 

They  seem  to  me  to  be  based  upon  commonsense  and 
equity. 

The  first  is  that  those  who  benefit  by  public  improve- 
ments, those  who  especially  benefit  by  public  improve- 
ments, should  contribute  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
them.  The  next  is  —  and  I  think  it  is  right  and  just  —  that 
the  comir.unity  should  reap  the  benefit  of  the  increased 
values  which  are  due  to  its  own  expenditures  and  its  own 
growth.  These  two  principles  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
inconsistent,  but  are  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  rights  of  property  if  equitably  applied. 

PREMIER  H.  H.  ASQUITH. 


P^HE  social  structure,  at  whatever  time  or  place,  rests 
•*•  on  its  producing  class,  as  a  pyramid  rests  on  its  base. 
Given  a  base  that  is  weak  and  continually  becoming  weaker, 
it  does  not  require  higher  mathematics  to  envisage  the 
downfall  of  that  pyramid.  History  records  no  time  when 
the  producers,  the  mass  of  mankind,  were  left  unmolested 
in  the  possession  of  their  products,  and  history  may  be 
read  as  a  chronicle  of  war  and  crime  and  devastation. 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

\  CITIZEN  has  apparently  no  right  to  lie  down  any- 
*  *•  where  without  paying  someone  else  for  permission. 
All  that  he  can  legally  do  is  to  tramp  along  the  high  road. 
If  he  rests  on  a  public  bench  he  is  liable  to  be  moved  on. 
But  it  is  not  physically  possible  to  be  always  moving  on. 

Toronto  Telegram, 
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When  We  Are  Dead 

Tell  me,  when  I  cross  the  river 
And  I  find  a  vacant  lot, 
Is  a  landlord  standing  near  it 
Who  is  owner  of  the  plot? 
When  we  strike  those  open  spaces 
On  which  we  must  pitch  our  tent, 
Must  we  do  so  by  agreement 
To  pay  Angel  Smith  the  rent? 

Angel  Smith  got  there  before  us, 

At  which  fact  he  should  rejoice, 

He  thus  being  fleeter-footed 

Has  a  prior  right  of  choice. 

And  the  lots  that  he  pre-empted 

Lie  just  near  the  great  White  Throne — 

These  the  ones  he  first  selected, 

These  the  lots  he  calls  his  own. 

Tell  me,  when  we  cross  the  river, 
Landing  at  the  Jasper  Town, 
Do  we  pay  in  yearly  rentals, 
Do  we  buy  for  so  much  down? 
Do  we  have  to  purchase  title 
From  the  men  who  went  ahead — 
Tell  me,  is  the  thing  as  crazy 
Up  in  Heaven  when  we're  dead? 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 


Old  Age 


As  I  approach  thy  dark'ning  door,  O  Death, 
I  wonder  more  and  more  what  lies  beyond. 
Shall  I  into  an  endless  youth  advance, 
Or  does  that  shadowy  door  mean  endless  death? 
Though  endless  death,  why  fear  to  enter  in? 
Can  death  be  aught  than  what  preceded  birth? 
But  if  an  endless  youth,  why  fear  the  joy 
Of  such  a  climax  to  an  aged  life? 
June  14,  1926  Louis  F.  POST 

1849—1928 

T_T  ENRY  GEORGE  was  a  visionary,  but  a  very  practical 
*•  •*•  visionary.  He  saw  the  vision  and  all  his  life  he  made 
it  his,  from  the  time  it  broke  upon  him  as  it  did  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  as  it  did  to  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  in  the  thunders 
of  the  Mount;  it  never  left  him;  he  lived  for — it  in  a  very 
real  sense  he  died  for  it.  And,  that  vision  he  put  into  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  and  there  it  is  for  generation  after 
generation,  ineradicable  as  the  tablets  of  Moses. 

JOSEPH  DAXA  MILLER  at  the  Henry  George  Congress, 
Ch  icago. 

"C^UNDAMENTAL  to  any  programme  for  the  City  Beau- 
-*•  tiful  is  the  land  question  and  ultimately  more  signifi- 
cant than  any  petty  graft  or  outrageous  salary  grab  such 
as  Walker  has  just  jammed  through  or  even  than  the  shock- 
ing condition  of  justice  in  the  Magistrates'  courts. 

— NORMAN  THOMAS  in  the  New  Leader. 


The  Late  T.  P.  Lyon 

HIS  VIEWS  ON  CAPITAL  AND  INTEREST 
F  MADE  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Townsend  P.  Lyon 
•*•  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  in  Fairhope,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyon  called  to  see  me  at  the  Colonial  Inn.  That 
was  in  February,  1920,  and  from  that  time  onward  he 
and  I  continued  firm  friends. 

T.  P.  Lyon  was  a  lover  of  his  kind  and  in  turn  troops  of 
friends  turned  to  him  with  a  strong,  affectionate  impulse. 
But  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Fairhope  circle  his  dream- 
ing mind  went  venturing  into  those  Elysian  fields  which 
he  sighed  for  for  humanity's  sake.  He  was  an  honest 
thinker,  and  a  stubborn  adversary  when  he  felt  he  was 
right.  He  was  uneasy  and  disappointed  at  the  small  re- 
sults of  fifty  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Single  Taxers 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  importance  of  their  philoso- 
phy, fearing  that  there  must  be  some  screw  loose  in  the 
machinery.  He  came  finally  to  believe  that  the  appeal 
of  the  Single  Tax  lacked  that  warm  spirit  of  proselytism 
which  is  necessary  to  win  over  large  numbers.  He  told  me 
that  the  cock-sureness  of  the  average  Single  Taxer  seemed 
to  him  rather  forbidding,  especially  as  he  had  come  to 
think  that  criticism  of  some  of  their  positions  was  in  order. 

For  instance,  he  believed  with  others  that  their  views 
on  the  interest  question  had  done  the  movement  great 
harm,  and  that  the  defense  of  interest  was  a  weak  spot  in 
the  shining  armor  of  Henry  George.  George  failed  to 
point  out  the  easy  exchangeability  of  saved  capital  for 
investments  in  land,  with  the  resulting  family  likeness  of 
their  offspring,  interest  and  rent.  As  one  knows  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  on  the  average  one  can  depend  on  a  sure  return 
from  an  investment  in  land,  one  naturally  insists  on  an 
equal  return  when  he  loans  out  his  funds  to  a  solvent  bor- 
rower. And  he  gets  it  without  demur.  For  the  paying  of 
interest  has  grown  to  be  an  accepted  convention.  The 
huge  volume  of  governmental  and  corporate  indebtedness 
with  its  appendage  of  the  interest  coupon,  offers  a  safe 
harbor  for  investors  which  is  most  inviting.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  of  us  have  come  to  believe  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  receive  interest  on  loans  we  make.  The  question 
is  whether  in  the  long  run  the  smug  collector  of  interest 
does  or  does  not  rob  his  brother  the  borrower. 

Leaving  aside  the  consideration  that  with  the  downfall 
of  private  ownership  of  land  general  poverty  as  we  know 
it  today  will  have  disappeared  and  the  present  necessity 
for  borrowing  have  been  done  away  with,  the  question  is 
whether  the  usual  argument  that  capital  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  labor  is  entitled  to  interest,  is  valid.  Henry 
George  demolished  that  claim  in  his  well  known  examina- 
tion of  Bastiat's  story  of  the  plane.  The  fallacy  here,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  George,  is  that  with  the  loan  of  the  plane  is 
associated  the  transfer  of  the  increased  productive  power 
which  a  plane  gives  to  labor.  "But  this  is  really  not  in- 
volved. The  essential  thing  which  James  loaned  to  William 
is  not  the  increased  power  which  labor  acquires  from  using 
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continuous  robbery  of  labor  and  that  it  must  be  denounced  ' 
along  with   the  private  ownership  of  land.     With   these 
"Liberators"   he  placed   himself  in   communication,   and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  direct  that  a  package  j 
of  their  monthly  publication,  edited  by  R.  E.  White,  2  Lane 
Street,  Perth,  Western  Australia,  be  placed  in  my  hands 
for  distribution. 

E.  YANCEY  COHEN  in  Fairhope  Courier. 

BOOK  AND   PAMPHLET   NOTICES 

CATECHISM   IN  FUNDAMENTAL  ECONOMICS 

I.  D.  Beckwith,  of  Stockton,  California,  publisher  and  editor  of 
The  Forum, has  issued  a  fifty  page  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Catechism  ' 
of  Fundamental  Economics. "     In  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  j 
he  surveys  the  entire  field  of  economics,  covering  the  philosophy  and  ', 
practical  application  of  our  doctrine. 

So  well  is  this  done  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  need  should  ever  j 
arise  for  doing  the  job  over  again.     We  do  not  need  to  comment  upon  ( 
it  further.    There  are  points  carefully  elaborated  which  are  not  usually  j 
touched  upon  in  Single  Tax  discussions.     Send  for  a  copy  and  see  for 
yourself. 

TOWARD  THE  LIGHT 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  published  j 
by  the  Deronda  Publishing   Company,  of  this  city.     The  author  is 
Mary  Pels,  widow  of  Joseph  Fels. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  spiritual  thinker,  and  the  appeal  is  to  the  spirit.  ' 
Here  is  a  religion  of  the  deeper  sort  apart  from  formalism  and  creed.  | 
It  is  a  reminder  of  the  profounder  philosophy  that  is  Hebraic  in  its 
strain,  and  in  its  yearnings  toward  God  it  realizes  the  aspirations  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  readable  paragraphs,  short  sermons  they  might 
be  called,  all  instinct  with  the  life  of  the  spirit,  but  related  to  morals 
and  conduct.  Among  what  may  be  called  devotional  literature  it 
should  hold  a  high  place. 

Indicating  the  obstacles  that  prevent  the  finer  development  of  men 
and  women  she  speaks  of  the  work  of  Joseph  Fels  for  economic  emanci- 
pation. And  reflecting  upon  conditions  as  they  are,  "No  wonder," 
she  says,  "culture  is  an  extraneous  thing — something  of  the  brain, 
not  of  the  spirit." 

Mary  Fels  has  taken  us  up  into  the  mountains,  and  it  will  do  us  no 
harm  to  walk  with  her  a  little  way. 

J.  D.  M. 

LAND  TENURE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

I 
The  book  "Land  Tenure  and  Unemployment"  was  first  published 

in  England  in  1925.     Frank  Geary  B.  Sd.  Econ.  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  the  South  Eastern  Circuit,   Barrister-at-Law,  is  its  author,  and  | 
A.  S.  Comyns  Carr,  K.  C.  writes  the  preface. 

The  book  states  in  its  opening  paragraph:     "It  is  the  purpose  of  ( 
this  inquiry  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  unemployment,  and  to 
indicate  the  remedy." 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  author  attempts  first  of  all,  to  make 
it  quite  clear  how  wealth  is  produced.     He  gives  as  the  essential  fac-  ' 
tors,  land,  which  includes  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  and  : 
labor,  and  shows  how  all  wealth  is  the  application  of  labor  to  land, 
"adapting,  changing  or  combining  natural  products  to  fit  them  for 
the  satisfaction  of  human  desires  by  utilizing  the  reproductive  forces 
of  nature  and  by  exchanging  the  products  of  labor."  .  .  .  "Capital," 
he  says,  "is  a  derivative  factor  (itself  the  product  of  labor  and  land)  | 
and  not  a  primary  factor.    For  this  reason  capital  cannot  limit  in- 


planes.  To  suppose  this,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that 
the  making  and  using  of  planes  was  a  trade  secret  or  a 
patent  right,  when  the  illustration  would  become  one  of 
monopoly,  not  of  capital.  ...  If  the  power  which 
exists  in  tools  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labor  were 
the  cause  of  interest,  then  the  rate  of  interest  would  in- 
crease with  the  march  of  invention.  This  is  not  so;  nor 
yet  will  I  be  expected  to  pay  more  interest  if  I  borrow  a 
fifty  dollar  sewing  machine  than  if  I  borrow  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  needles,  if  I  borrow  a  steam  engine  than  if  I  bor- 
row a  pile  of  bricks  of  equal  value.  Capital,  like  wealth, 
is  interchangeable.  It  is  not  one  thing;  it  is  anything  to 
that  value  within  the  circle  of  exchange.  Nor  yet  does 
the  improvement  of  tools  add  to  the  reproductive  power 
of  capital;  it  adds  to  the  productive  power  of  labor." 

And  on  the  question  of  the  deterioration  of  wealth  in 
the  form  of  capital  there  are,  said  Henry  George,  "many 
forms  of  capital  which  will  not  keep,  but  must  be  constantly 
renewed;  and  many  which  are  onerous  to  maintain  if  one 
has  no  immediate  use  for  them.  So  if  the  accumulator  of 
capital  helps  the  user  of  capital  by  loaning  it  to  him,  does 
not  the  user  discharge  the  debt  in  full  when  he  hands  it 
back?  Is  not  the  secure  preservation,  the  mainte- 
nance, the  re-creation  of  capital,  a  complete  offset  to  the 
use?" 

I  think,  said  Lyon  to  me,  that  the  usual  definition  of 
capital,  viz,  "wealth  used  to  produce  wealth,"  is  likely  to 
confuse.  For  more  wealth  cannot  be  produced  by  more 
wealth,  more  wealth  can  only  be  produced  by  labor  again 
resorting  to  and  using  land.  Capital  in  itself  does  not 
produce.  A  machine  may  stand  still  forever  unless  labor 
starts  it  up  and  keeps  it  going  and  in  repair,  and  without 
the  energy  of  combustion  in  the  coal  or  oil,  labor  itself 
would  be  powerless.  And  if  capital  as  we  say,  increases 
the  efficiency  of  labor,  this  means  that  labor  in  an  age  of 
invention  uses  finer  tools  and  better  machines,  which  is 
but  equal  to  saying  that  labor  makes  an  intenser  use  of  the 
energy  of  nature  or  land. 

The  result  of  this  procedure  necessarily  is  that  both  rent 
and  wages  tend  to  increase,  whereas  nothing  supervenes  to 
prevent  capital  or  saved  wealth,  from  its  natural  tendency 
to  disintegrate,  become  of  inferior  value  and  finally  dis- 
appear. 

Of  Henry  George's  own  theory  of  the  origin,  inevitability 
and  justness  of  interest  the  least  said  the  better.  It  is 
transparently  fallacious  and  is  the  one  weak  spot  in  his 
otherwise  brilliant  treatise.  It  is  seldom  quoted  now  by 
his  adherents. 

The  foregoing  were  the  arguments  by  which  our  friend 
sought  to  justify  his  opinion  on  interest,  viz  that  it  is  a 
robbery  of  labor  and  with  the  socializing  of  economic  rent 
it  will  disappear. 

The  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  were  brightened  by  learn- 
ing that  in  distant  Western  Australia  a  new  school  of 
thinkers  has  appeared  who  also  insist  that  interest  is  a 
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dustry,  but  only  the  form  of  industry,  and  not  even  this  for  long,  where 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  producing  more  capital,  and  security 
afforded  for  its  growth."  , 

Next  he  shows  that  the  supply  of  labor  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand  so  long  as  human  wants  are  unsatisfied  and  man  has  the  alterna- 
tive of  "exchanging  his  labor  with  someone  who  can  give  him  the  good 
he  wants,  or  by  going  directly  to  the  land,  producing  his  own  subsis- 
tence, and  exchanging  his  surplus  for  other  goods  he  needs. " 

This  brings  us  to  the  point,  "that  if  the  supply  of  labor  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  yet  there  are  men  who  lack  the  goods  they 
want,  the  reason  must  be  that  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  some  way  pre- 
vented from  satisfying  demands.  .  ."  .  -  ."either  that  there  is 
insufficient  land  or  that  labor  is  denied  access  to  the  land. " 

From  here  the  inquiry  proceeds  along  historical  lines  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  area  of  land  to  provide  opportunities  for 
employment  for  those  who  need  the  results  of  labor,  and  if  there  is, 
what  it  is  that  is  preventing  the  supply  of  labor  from  using  the  land 
to  satisfy  its  needs. 

\Ve  find,  and  the  author  supports  all  his  claims  with  a  mass  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  in  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times  there  was 
no  unemployment  in  England.  "Nature's  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment were  in  abundance,  and  land  was  freely  at  the  disposal  of  him 
who  wished  to  till  it."  However,  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  Lords  began  enclosing  the  waste  and  common  land  and  from  that 
time  throughout  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  enclosure  move- 
ment continued.  "In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  began  the  last 
and  greatest  period  of  enclosures,  which  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  had  accounted  for  practically  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom. 
This  period  saw  the  wholesale  depopulation  and  devastation  of  the 
countryside;  the  rise  of  the  slums  of  the  great  industrial  cities,  in  which 
the  disposessed  had  to  take  refuge;  the  pauperization  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  growth  of  that 
terrible  one-sided  competition  among  the  surplus  of  unemployed  for 
the  jobs  which  appeared  to  be  too  few  to  go  around. " 

In  thus  appropriating  and  monopolizing  of  the  land  the  landlords 
were,  in  fact,  robbing  the  community  of  its  rights  over  land,  which 
originally  it  clearly  possessed  and  which  should  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  These  rights  were  not  lost  without 
a  struggle.  In  fact,  the  Commons  of  England  frequently  rose  in  armed 
revolt  down  to  the  19th  century,  when  the  countryside  was  so  drained 
that  there  were  few  left  to  rise. 

"In  Scotland  this  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity took  place  within  comparatively  recent  times,  and  has  turned 
fertile  valleys  into  desolate  wastes  and  depopulated  the  whole  country- 
side." Moreover,  confiscation  is  a  continuing  evil;  it  does  not  cease 
with  the  generation  which  commits  it. 

However,  the  validity  of  the  author's  conclusions  do  not  rest  on  the 
origin  of  rights.  Whether  the  land  belongs  to  the  community  or  to  the 
landlord,  his  conclusions  are  based  on  the  fact  that  when  access  to  land 
was  free  to  labor  and  opportunities  were  available  for  all,  there  was  no 
unemployment.  Now,  with  nature's  opportunities  monopolized, 
"there  is  always  a  large  surplus  of  unemployed,  with  its  complement 
a  mass  of  underpaid  labor." 

An  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  in  Great  Britain  and  of 
land  tenure  in  urban  districts,  reveals  the  same  state  of  affairs.  Con- 
sequently labor,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  has  not  been  able  to 
avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  labor-saving  machinery.  With  a  sur- 
plus of  unemployed,  the  labor-saving  inventions  only  serve  to  oppress 
labor  further  and  to  throw  more  men  out  of  jobs. 

Capital  is  often  denounced  as  the  cause  of  unemployment  and 
poverty,  but  even  Karl  Marx,  the  great  apostle  of  this  theory,  wrote 
in  "Capital"  pg.  739,  "The  starting  point  of  the  development  that 
gave  rise  to  the  wage-laborer  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist  was  the  servi- 
tude of  the  laborer  .  .  .  The  expropriation  of  the  cultural  producer 
or  the  peasant,  from  the  soil  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  process. "  The 
capitalist  could  not  have  crushed  the  worker  if  he  had  not  been  driven 


off  the  land  and  denied  the  alternative  which  Nature's  resources  gave 
him. 

Many  support  the  theory  that  overpopulation  is  the  cause  of  unem- 
ployment. "  If  this  country  contained  two  men  only  and  one  of  them 
owned  all  the  land  and  had  no  need  of  the  labor  of  the  other,  and  re- 
fused to  even  give  him  permission  to  use  the  land,  the  country 
would  be  overpopulated. "  But  in  reality,  history  shows  that  pop- 
ulation seems  to  increase  slowly  when  wealth  is  more  widely  distribu- 
ted and  a  rising  standard  of  living  is  maintained,  and  that  when  man 
is  kept  down  to  a  condition  resembling  the  lower  animals  with  no 
future,  he,  like  the  animals,  multiplies  quickly. 

Currency-  manipulation,  labor  saving-machinery,  and  trade  cycle 
are  other  alleged  causes  of  unemployment.  The  author  shows  how  the 
exponents  of  these  various  so-called  causes  all  err  with  regard  to  the 
same  vital  point,  namely,  in  entirely  disregarding  how  wealth  is 
really  produced  and  what  are  the  factors  necessary  for  its  production. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  conditions  we  find  prevalent?  "The 
remedy  is  clear.  The  land  monopoly  must  be  broken  down  and  labor 
must  be  afforded  free  and  equal  access  to  all  land. " 

"This  might  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  resumption  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  rights  over  land  .  .  .  and  a  change  in  the  basis  of 
taxation  and  rating,  so  that  .  .  .  industry  would  be  freed  from 
penalizing  taxation  and  the  penalty  fall  on  him  who  withholds  land 
from  labor." 

"Just  as  a  high  protective  tariff  acts  as  a  wall  around  a  country 
to  keep  out  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  goods  that  in  the  normal 
course  of  trade  and  exchange  would  come  in,  so  the  land  monopoly 
acts  as  a  tariff  protecting  the  interests  of  the  owners,  the  monopolist, 
and  keeping  out  labor. 

"This  opening  up  of  the  land  to  labor  would  then  have  the  result 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  one-sided  competition  under  which  workers 
compete  for  jobs  but  employers  seldom  compete  for  workers."  With 
Nature's  opportunities  for  employment  thrown  open  to  all,  the  num- 
ber of  potential  employers  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  competitors  for  labor,  the  demand  of  labor  itself,  would  have 
come  into  the  market.  Then  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  500  years 
there  would  be  free  competition — a  competition  which  would  give  to 
each  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  neither  more  or  less. " 

The  research  is  extensive  and  detailed,  and  deals  with  the  subject 
most  convincingly.  It  should  become  well  known  in  this  country  for 
it  is  a  very-  valuable  addition  to  "land  question"  literature. 

MABELLE  HATHAWAY  BROOKS. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NEWS  FROM  RUSSIA 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  my  letter  published  in  the  Sept.-Oct.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM the  statement  is  made  that  the  Russian  Government  in  carrying 
out  its  plan  for  internal  improvements  had  negotiated  no  loans  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  This  was  true  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written, 
but  later  a  ruling  was  made  that  a  deducation  of  about  8%  would  be 
made  from  the  monthly  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  on  government 
work,  and  when  the  deductions  amounted  to  100  rubles  a  bond  would 
be  given  for  the  amount.  These  bonds  draw  interest  and  are  negotiable 
at  the  government  banks. 

In  the  letter  it  was  intimated  that  but  little  Sunday  work  was  done 
in  Russia.  This  was  true  also  when  the  letter  was  written,  but  a  ruling 
or  law  has  gone  into  effect  giving  all  workers  a  holiday  every  fifth  day. 
Work  continues  without  interruption  and  one  fifth  of  the  workers 
every  day  are  having  a  holiday.  This  arrangement  is  causing  very 
general  dissatisfaction.  The  full  benefits  of  a  holiday  can  not  be 
secured  without  the  mass  of  the  people  having  their  holiday  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  national  holidays. 
Alma  Ata,  Kazakstan.  W.  A.  WARREN. 
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HOW  HERBERT  BIGELOW  WAS  CONVERTED 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  short  note  in  your  recent  issue  telling  of  the  death  of  George 
Von  Auer  recalls  the  fact  that  to  him  the  movement  is  indebted  for 
Herbert  S.  Bigelow  and,  no  doubt,  for  others.  It  was  in  1897  that  Von 
Auer,  at  that  time  a  new  comer  in  Cincinnati,  discovered  a  young 
preacher  more  interested  in  discussing  economic  conditions  than  in 
holding  his  job.  He  promptly  joined  his  church  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  straightening  the  kinks  in  Bigelow's  arguments.  That 
he  made  progress  in  this  job  is  a  fact,  although  the  credit  for  the  finish- 
ing touch  in  Bigelow's  conversion  belongs  to  James  R.  Brown.  It  was 
Von  Auer  also  who  rounded  up  the  Single  Taxers  of  Cincinnati  into 
allying  themselves  with  Bigelow's  church  and  helping  in  wresting  it 
from  control  of  the  reactionaries.  The  influence  which  that  institu- 
tion under  Bigelow's  guidance  has  had  in  both  local  and  state  affairs, 
and  the  help  that  it  was  to  Tom  L.  Johnson,  are  matters  of  history. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  George  Von  Auer  planted  the  seed  from 
which  this  grew. 
Baltimore,  Md.  SAMUEL  DANZIGER. 

COMMENDATION  FROM  CANADA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

If  one  wants  to  get  the  truth,  unadulterated,  it  can  be  found  in 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It  looks  as  though  in  our  Western  Civilization, 
especially  on  this  continent,  as  if,  as  Henry  George  so  truly  portrays 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  "the  Pillars  of  the  Republic  are  already  tot- 
tering to  their  fall"  and  due  to  Land  Monopoly  we  have  "beggars  on 
our  streets  and  tramps  on  our  roads, "  and  in  high  places  sit  those  who 
do  not  pay  to  civic  virtue  even  the  compliment  of  hypocrisy.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  your  publication  is  still  upholding  the  torchlight 
of  freedom,  and  if  the  masses  do  not,  through  excess  of  poverty,  be- 
come too  debased  and  degraded  to  care  what  happens,  the  silver  lining 
may  yet  appear  out  of  the  dark  clouds  which  are  trying  to  engulf  us  all. 
Toronto,  Canada.  WM.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

FINDS  THE  EDITOR  NODDING 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Helmut  Schulz,  of  Brooklyn  High  School,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  prize-winning  essay,  "Economic  Principles  as  Expounded  by 
Henry  George  in  ''Progress  and  Poverty."  It  is  encouraging,  indeed 
to  find  a  high  school  pupil  with  so  keen  an  insight  into  economic  princi- 
ples, and  the  ability  to  express  them  so  lucidly. 

An  apparent  contradiction  has  crept  into  the  last  issue  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Schulz's  essay  there  is  a 
reference  to  New  South  Wales  as  a  country  in  which  Single  Tax  princi- 
ples are  being  tried  out,  and  the  paragraph  ends  with  the  following 
statement:  "Although  only  a  young  nation  it  boasts  such  wealth  and 
general  prosperity  as  bespeak  the  benefits  of  an  equitable  economic 
distribution. " 

The  article  "Australia  in  Extremis"  on  page  15  of  the  above  issue 
gives  an  entirely  different  picture  of  conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  states,  for  example,  that  there  are  30,000  unemployed  in  New  South 
Wales  alone.  The  situation  is  fully  explained  to  those  who  care  to 
read  through  the  article  carefully,  but  it  is  such  apparent  contra- 
dictions that  our  opponents  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of. 

The  writer  has  been  much  interested  in  the  discussions  on  co-opera- 
tion between  Single  Taxers  and  Socialists  in  political  campaigns.  Both 
groups  having  the  same  object,  it  does  seem  as  if  they  could  unite  on 
some  common  interest,  and  the  question  has  often  come  up  in  the  past, 
but  the  inherently  diametrically  opposite  viewpoints  make  such 
cooperation  difficult. 

For  example,  in  his  speech  here  in  Milwaukee  last  Friday  night 
Mr.  Norman  Thomas  set  forth  as  his  remedies  for  social  evils  the  follow- 
ing: public  ownership  of  big  business,  unemployment  insurance,  public 


employment  exchanges,  work  on  public  projects  to  take  up  slack  em- 
ployment periods  in  industry,  the  five-day  week  and  "  heavier  inheri- 
tence  and  income  tax." 

There  is  little  encouragement  for  a  Single  Taxer  in  that  statement 
and  he  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  the  economic  principles  of 
such  a  candidate  and  still  maintain  his  position  as  a  follower  of  Henry 
George. 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  K.  L.  HANSEN. 

FROM  A  VETERAN  WHOM  WE  HONOR 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  notice  of  my  90th 
birthday. 

With  inspiration  and  strength  to  go  on  in  my  work  in  promoting 
the  Georgean  philosophy,  my  faithful  wife  can  write  my  thoughts 
and  my  conclusions.  I  have  received  beautiful  congratulations  from 
Hon.  Chas.  O'Connor  Hennessy,  Mary  Fels,  Alice  Thacher  Post,  Judge 
Blackman  and  every  one  of  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Brooklyn.  I  am  rich  in  my  faithful  friends  including  yourself. 

May  the  Creator  of  the  universe  bless  you  and  every  one  of  these 
named  with  long  life  and  continued  service.  I  am  sincerely  grateful. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  EBEN  STILLMAN  DOUBLEDAY. 

SOME  SORT  OF  UNITY  SEEMS  POSSIBLE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  progressive  politico-economic  movement  in  this  country  has 
reached  a  stage  where  it  would  seem  to  be  a  tactical  error  if  Georgists 
stand  aloof.  The  Socialists,  under  the  leadership  of  such  scholars  as 
Thomas  and  Laidler,  are  becoming  increasingly  less  doctrinaire.  They 
are  now  meeting  us  Single  Taxers  half  way  by  incorporating  our  ideas 
into  a  modified  socialism.  Henry  George  had  no  objections  to  social- 
istic reforms,  but  merely  insisted  that  other  reforms,  by  making  the 
earth  a  more  desirable  habitation,  enabled  landlords  to  charge  us  cor- 
respondingly more  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  then  more  desirable 
habitation.  Economic  rents,  lost  to  landlords,  will  be  higher  in  a  state 
where  there  are  such  things  as  the  construction  of  public  works  to 
relieve  business  depression,  public  ownership  of  natural  bounties  and 
of  public  service  industries,  free  trade,  cooperatives,  old  age  pensions, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  freedom  from  the  danger  of  indistrial 
strife  and  of  foreign  war. 

The  adoption  of  these  reforms,  first,  might  perhaps  place  in  relief, 
and  show  up  the  more  plainly,  the  then  exaggerated  evil  of  landlordism, 
thus  being  educational,  although  needlessly  expensive.  But  these  re- 
forms do  not  need  to  precede  ours,  because  we  may  be  able  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  large  groups  which  are  willing,  right  now,  to  go 
along  with  us  on  the  economic  rent  question  if  we  will  go  along  with 
them  on  their  pet  questions.  "Labor"  would  appreciate  more  general 
support  and  would  probably  reciprocate.  It  would  probably  be  more 
willing  and  able  to  change  its  brutal  tactics  when,  and  if,  it  saw  that, 
by  so  doing,  it  would  gain  such  additional  support  in  its  disheartening 
fight  for  a  normal  wage  and  even  for  the  mere  right  to  produce  the 
necessities  of  life.  Many  reform  movements  would  take  heart  and  exert 
greater  efforts,  if  there  was  a  political  party  they  could  call  their  own, 
and  if  they  had  reasonable  assurance  that  their  votes  would  become 
effective  in  the  not  too  remote  future. 

The  League  for  Independent  Political  Action,  now  forming,  advo- 
cates among  other  reforms,  public  ownership  of  coal  mines  and  of  the 
electric  power  industry,  taxation  of  land  values  and  free  trade.  A 
spokesman  for  the  League  says  that  there  should  be  skimmed  off  through 
taxes  on  large  incomes,  inheritances  and  economic  rent,  those  socially 
appropriable  surpluses  which  are  not  necessary  to  carry  on  produc- 
tion, but  which  are,  instead,  merely  tolls  levied  because  of  a  mon- 
opolistic position.  These  words  are  as  much  Georgist  as  they  are 
Socialist.  If  we  Georgists  have  overestimated  and  other  groups  have 
underestimated  the  importance  of  our  theory,  they  and  we  now  have 
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a  chance  to  learn  as  we  go  along  together  adopting  one  or  another  re- 
form. 

The  Socialists  will  undoubtedly  cooperate  with  the  League  but  may 
retain  their  own  identity  and  oiganization.  In  a  national  election,  and 
in  elections  in  smaller  political  subdivisions  where  there  is  little  chance 
for  a  Socialist  candidate,  they  will  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  new 
party.  Likewise,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota  might  vote 
the  new  party  ticket  in  a  national  election  only,  or  it  might  identify 
itself  with  the  new  party.  The  new  party  would  not  try  to  duplicate 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Minnesota  nor  would  it  try  to 
duplicate  the  Socialist  Party  in  Milwaukee  or  Reading.  Georgists, 
may  retain  their  identity  and  organizations  and  carry  on  as  always, 
but  in  addition  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  voting  for  a  party  pledged 
to  free  trade  and  taxation  of  land  values. 

Last,  but  not  least,  here  is  a  chance  for  Single  Taxers,  and  Socialists 
as  well,  to  undo  the  public's  suspicion  of,  and  prejudice  against,  the 
single  track  mind.  As  Norman  Thomas  says,  let  us  take  the  attitude 
of  path-finders  and  not  that  of  a  Messiah. 

The  leadership  of  John  Dewey  should  induce  Georgists  to  join  tne 
League  and  do  it  now. 

Chicago,  111.  WALTER  VERITY. 

"UNEARNED    INCREMENTS" 

EDITOR  LA.VD  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  regard  to  the  recent  discussion  in  your  paper  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  working  with  the  Socialists  to  attain  common  ends,  I  think 
such  a  course  of  action  is  highly  desirable.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, Single  Taxers  and  Socialists  both  desire  that  unearned  increments 
in  land  values  be  appropriated  by  the  public.  The  Single  Taxers  think 
this  will  cure  most  of  the  ills  of  society.  The  Socialists  agree  that  it 
will  cure  many  of  such  ills,  but  contend  that  there  are  other  unearned 
increments  that  should  be  appropriated  as  well.  As  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  society  at  one  stroke,  and  what- 
ever reforms  are  effected  will  have  to  be  effected  gradually  and  by 
piecemeal,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appropriation  of  the  unearned  in- 
crement of  land  will  come  first,  as  it  is  so  much  more  easily  effected 
and  will  not  have  the  opposition  that  the  whole  programme  of  the 
Socialists  will  have.  When  that  reform  is  achieved  by  the  help  of  the 
Socialists,  the  Single  Taxers  will  then  use  their  judgment  whether  to 
go  along  with  the  Socialists  in  order  to  capture  other  unearned  incre- 
ments, or  to  rest  content  with  their  achievements  and  part  company 
with  the  Socialists  in  their  future  operations.  It  is  my  belief  that  when 
that  time  comes,  conditions  will  be  so  much  improved  and  people  will 
see  the  benefits  of  taking  for  the  community  what  belongs  to  it  that 
Single  Taxers  together  with  the  Socialists  will  insist  that  all  unearned 
increments  of  whatever  nature  go  to  those  to  whom  they  of  right  belong, 
but  whether  they  do  or  not,  let  us  work  together  as  much  and  as  long 
as  we  possibly  can. 

Seattle,  Wash.  A.  M.  MOREY. 

IS  THERE  A  REAL  DANGER  HERE? 
EDITOR  LAKD  AND  FREEDOM: 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  anent  the  current  discussion  in  your  columns 
of  the  relations  between  Socialists  and  Single  Taxers. 

The  Socialists  would  destroy  private  property  rights  in  land  as  a 
first  step  toward  destroying  all  private  property  rights;  the  Single 
Taxer  would  destroy  private  property  rights  in  land  as  a  first  step 
toward  conserving  private  property  rights,  recognizing  that  to  extend 
private  property  rights  to  the  inclusion  of  land  is  to  deny  true  prop- 
erty rights,  because  equal  right  of  access  is  thus  denied  to  that  from 
which  all  property  must  be  produced. 

The  Methodist  asked  the  Quaker  for  a  contribution  toward  tear- 
ing down  the  Church  steeple  and  replacing  it  with  a  higher  one;  the 
Quaker  replied  that  Quakers  did  not  believe  in  Church  steeples,  but 
that  he  would  contribute  $5  toward  demolishing  the  present  one,  hop- 


ing that  this  first  step  would  exhaust  the  fund  available  and  that  the 
Church  would  thus  be  left  steepleless.  The  Bootlegger  and  the  Dry 
both  vote  for  Prohibition, — the  first  because  he  thinks  it  will  bring 
him  more  profitable  opportunities  for  selling  liquor,  the  other  because 
he  believes  the  law  will  stop  liquor  dealing. 

Can  the  Methodist  and  the  Quaker,  the  Bootlegger  and  the  Dry, 
be  properly  regarded  as  "cooperating,"  or  is  it  merely  incidental  that 
for  the  time  being  they  are  just  doing  the  same  thing? 

Truly,  there  is  merit  in  the  thought  suggested  by  Mr.  Geiger,  that 
while  the  Methodist  and  the  Quaker  are  together  demolishing  the 
old  church  steeple,  one  may  convert  the  other  as  to  the  desirability 
or  undesirability  of  replacing  it  with  another, — but  which  will  be  which? 
It  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who  rank  as  "Single 
Taxers  "  are  such  chiefly  from  sentiment ;  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
economic  principles,  and  would  flop  either  way,  with  the  crowd.  Is 
there  a  real  danger  here? 

Towaco,  N.  J.  GEORGE  L.  RUSBY. 

MAJOR  MILLER  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  NORMAN  THOMAS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

My  experience  of  over  forty  years  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  our 
progress  will  necessarily  be  very  slow  if  we  vote  only  for  those  who 
are  completely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Single  Tax  pure  and 
simple. 

While  it  is  true  enough  that  Socialism  is,  by  its  nature,  contrary  to 
the  Single  Tax,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  Socialist  candidate 
such  as  Norman  Thomas  clearly  endorses  what  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  our  direction,  we  should  support  him. 

All  political  platforms  are  more  or  less  compromises,  and  it  would  be 
always  our  privilege  if  not  our  duty  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
our  support  is  based  and  our  reasons  for  not  endorsing  other  planks 
in  the  candidate's  platform. 

There  are  no  arch-angels  available  as  candidates  for  public  office 
and  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

Lake  Worth,  Florida  FRED  J.  MILLER. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

JOHN  A.  ZANGERLE,  assessor  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  asked  by 
a  Cleveland  newspaper  to  reply  to  a  Cleveland  landowner  who  had 
complained  of  the  assessment  of  his  land  for  taxation,  did  so  in  detail, 
and  his  last  paragraph  must  have  been  a  shock  to  the  real  estate  board: 

"I  note  that  the  complainant  urges  that  Euclid  Avenue  develop- 
ment is  being  delayed  by  high  taxes  on  land  value.  This  is  news  to 
me.  I  always  had  assumed  that  a  high  tax  on  land  value  stimulated 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  that  low  taxes  delayed  its  improvement. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  always  understood  a  corollary  to  be  that  a  high 
tax  on  improvements  delayed  the  improvements  but  that  a  low  tax 
on  the  improvements  stimulated  their  development." 

IN  Bengal,  India,  although  land  values  have  enormously  increased, 
the  government's  revenue  from  landowners  remains  exactly  the  same 
as  fixed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  that's 
what  the  land  speculators  would  like  to  do  here. 

PRAGUE  does  not  give  housing  subsidies,  but  has  exempted  buildings 
from  taxation  until  1935,  and  the  old  city  is  building  up  rapidly,  fur- 
nishing better  shelter  and  much  employment. 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND,  to  give  employment  to  450  idle  men,  paid 
$585,000  for  idle  land,  or  $1,300  per  man. 

WE  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 
the  excellence  of  our  contemporary.  The  Standard,  of  Sydney,  N.  S. 
Wales.  There  is  no  Single  Tax  paper  in  the  English  speaking  world 
that  excels  it  in  vigor,  wit  and  clarity.  Those  political  time-servers 
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in  and  out  of  power  must  writhe  under  the  rapier  thrusts  of  this  ex- 
perienced and  brilliant  journalist.  We  urge  our  readers  to  get  this 
paper  which  is  published  at  114  Hunter  Stieet,  Sydney,  Australia. 

S.  S.  TABER  writes  us  from  San  Diego,  California:  "If  you  can 
assist  in  making  it  clear  to  the  man  in  the  street  that  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  simply  a  method  of  transferring  wealth  you  would  confer 
a  favor  that  would  be  appreciated." 

HON.  EDWARD  POLAK,  of  this  city,  writes:  "Jan.-Feb.  number 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  Single  Taxers  who  read 
it." 

IN  Commerce  and  Finance  of  this  city  Mr.  M  'Cready  Sykes  pro- 
pounds certain  questions  and  answers  them.  One  is  as  follows: 

"What  is  the  best  way  to  stop  the  present  crime  wave? 

There  is  no  crime  wave.  The  improvement  of  the  economic  system 
should  lessen  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  are  the  chief  causes  of 
crime." 

Mr.  Sykes  is  a  nephew  of  T.  I.  M'Cieady,  long  ago  an  editorial 
writer  on  Henry  George's  Standard. 

THE  recent  death  of  Jokachi  Takamine,  Jr.,  by  a  fall  from  the  window 
of  his  room  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  this  city,  is  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. Young  Mr.  Takamine  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jokachi  Takamine, 
famous  Japanese  chemist,  Single  Taxer  and  friend  of  the  George  family. 

THE  Standard,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  tells  of  the  death  of  C.  L.  Gar- 
land, one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Single  Tax  movement.  Mr.  Garland 
visited  America  to  induce  Henry  George  to  undertake  his  Australian 
trip.  He  helped  to  arrange  the  initial  meeting  at  Protestant  Hall  in 
Sydney,  the  largest  meeting  place  at  that  day  in  the  city.  The  late 
Sir  George  Reid  (at  that  time  plain  Mr.  Reid)  consented  to  preside 
at  what  proved  a  great  and  notable  occasion. 

A  LIFE  of  General  Lafayette,  by  Brand  Whitlock,  has  just  been 
published. 

A  FOUR-PAGE  leaflet  addressed  to  workingmen  by  Thos.  Colgate 
has  been  published  by  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 

Stimuli,  which  is  published  by  F.  Lincoln  Hutchins,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  attained  its  fifteenth  number.  It  appears  monthly.  Samuel 
Danziger  writes  informingly  in  every  issue  on  current  problems. 

THE  Square  Deal,  of  Toronto,  announces  the  formation  of  a  Henry 
George  Foundation  for  Canada,  fuller  particulars  of  which  are  to  follow. 

E.  J.  CRAIGIE  is  the  Single  Tax  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
Flinders  district  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  There  is  no  one  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Craigie  to  carry  forward  the  banner  of  industrial 
emancipation.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  co-workers. 

OLIN  J.  ROSE,  a  distinguished  Columbus,  O.,  attorney,  is  having 
a  letter- writing  contest  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  with  a  Communist; 
but,  as  he  accepts  the  Communist's  idea  that  land  and  all  forms  of 
legalized  monopoly  are  properly  included  in  the  term  Capital,  he  does 
not  get  very  far. 

GEORGE  S.  MYERS,  of  1844  Wymoie  Avenue,  East  Cleveland,  O., 
wants  a  national  unemployment  commission  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment "of  such  a  high  character  and  chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
findings  perforce  would  command  universal  respect  "  He  adds:  "Once 
having  obtained  a  full,  complete  and  fair  report  of  the  entire  problem, 
the  next  logical  step  would  be  to  find  the  proper  remedy.  That  remedy 


would  have  to  avoid  the  evils  of  socialism  and  paternalism.  America 
is  and  ever  will  be  committed  to  the  principle  of  private  right  of  prop- 
erty and  a  full  reward  for  every  man's  endeavor. " 

FRANK  H.  HOWE,  of  Columbus,  O.,  had  a  letter  in  the  Ohio  Stale 
Journal,  replying  to  a  correspondent  who  wrote  that  "the  problem 
of  unemployment  is  still  unsolved."  Howe  quotes  from  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  liberally. 

IN  a  lecture  on  "The  Workingman,"  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  of 
Cleveland,  said  that  the  workingman  "enjoys  today  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  better  conditions  of  employment,  shorter  hours,  higher  wages 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  time,"  and  then  spoiled  the 
glowing  picture  by  saying,  near  the  end  of  his  talk,  that  "two-thirds 
of  American  families  fall  short  of  the  minimum  budget  requisite  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  millions  live  on  the  verge  of  want,  and  con- 
tingencies frequently  force  many  of  them  below  the  line  of  want." 
The  rabbi  was  apparently  unconscious  of  this  glaring  contradiction 
of  himself,  and  he  is  probably  the  most  popular  pulpit  orator  in  Ohio. 
He  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Men  Who  Serve,"  but  would  be 
more  interesting  if  he  lectured  on  "Men  Who  Do  Not  Serve." 

PETER  WITT,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  making  a  number  of  tariff 
speeches.  Three  persons  who  heard  him  called  him  by  phone  to  ask 
questions.  This  encouraged  him  to  write  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished March  1  as  an  interview.  He  called  the  tariff  "an  international 
swindle."  "Governments  like  it,"  he  said,  "because  it  is  an  indirect 
tax  and  gets  the  most  feathers  from  the  goose  with  the  least  squawk- 
ing. People  accept  it  because  they  are  told  it  is  true.  No  one  can 
think  about  it  and  believe  it." 

STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG,  of  Cleveland,  who  used  to  belong  to  a  Single 
Tax  club  but  has  never  been  active  in  the  movement,  has  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor 
of  Ohio. 

"No  one  church  can  successfully  minister  to  all,  but  all  can  work 
together  in  great  social  cause,  and  will  need  to,  if  the  great  problems 
of  poverty  and  war  are  to  be  solved." — says  Rev.  Earl  H.  Thayer, 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  O. 

THE  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  Young  People's  Council,  representing 
protestant  churches,  held  its  fourth  annual  conference,  Feb.  2,  700 
young  people  meeting  in  eighteen  discussion  groups.  Each  group, 
at  the  close  of  its  session,  sent  a  delegate  to  meet  Rev.  George  M.  Gib- 
son, Jr.,  of  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  to  give  the  gist  of  the  find- 
ings of  their  respective  groups.  It  was  agreed  that  worship  is  "value- 
less if  it  does  not  reach  its  fruition  in  righteous  social  action  and  im- 
proved social  relations. "  Dr.  Gibson,  in  summarizing  the  discussions, 
said  the  church  must  "blaze  new  trails,  seek  new  truths,  and  aid  people 
in  adapting  themselves  to  new  situations."  He  urges  youth  to  do 
their  own  thinking  in  seeking  religious  truth,  and  these  700  in  Cuya- 
hoga are  evidently  doing  it,  according  to  the  long  and  interesting  report 
of  the  Council's  session  given  by  Guy  Clemmitt,  religious  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

E.  W.  DOTY,  famous  in  Cleveland  for  his  wit,  was  selected  by  the 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  to  preside  as  toastmaster  at  their  recent 
annual  banquet,  although  they  know  him  for  an  ardent  Single  Taxer. 

RALPH  G.  HESS,  real  estate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News,  reports 
Louis  Brandt,  housing  engineer,  Pittsburgh,  as  saying  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Home  Owner's  Bureau  of  Cleveland,  that  "Loaning  Institu- 
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i  know  the  uncertainties  of  values  in  improvements  and  overpriced 
juilding  site;, "  and  that  "The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  lot-sell- 
ig  merely  as  a  speculation  will  come  to  an  end. " 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  by 
\ssemblyman  Joseph  Thompson  which  will  permit  any  municipality 
;n  the  state  to  adopt  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  Plan  of  a  half  rate  tax 
»  improvements.  Another  bill  introduced  by  the  same  Assemblyman 
provides  for  a  gradual  repeal  of  taxes  on  buildings  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property. 

THE  millionaire  income  class  has  been  increased  over  two  hun- 
•Ired  in  the  United  States.  What  a  prosperous  people  we  are! 

S.  I.  CASTO  in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Journal,  writes  dearly  and 
admirably  on  poverty  and  the  cause  of  crime. 

"THE  tariff  problem  used  to  worry  me,"  writes  John  W.  Love, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  columnist.  "Then  I  realized  that,  if  things 
improved,  my  rent  would  go  up,  but  if  they  get  worse,  it  would  go 
down;  life's  sublime  equilibrium  would  be  maintained." 

CLEVELAND'S  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  has  solved  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  for  a  few  people  by  paying  them  to  "survey"  the  street 
beggars. 

JOHN  \V.  ROFEE,  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  sa; 

"You  may  not  be  able  to  decide  with  whom  you'd  rather  spend  a 
year  on  an  island,  a  dozen  Communists,  or  a  dozen  councilmen, "  post- 
cards H.  C,  "but  I  find  it  no  puzzle.  I  prefer  the  Communist  to  the 
councilmen,  for  I  don't  believe  the  Communist  would  combine  to  un- 
load any  real  estate  on  me." 

REGARDING  the  suggestion  of  some  sort  of  cooperation  between  Single 
Taxers  and  Socialists,  J.  R.  Hermann,  who  is  skeptical  and  has  a  sense 
of  humor,  offers  the  following  proposition: 

"Let  us  have  a  baseball  game,  with  the  extreme  Socialists  on  one  side 
and  the  inch  at  a  time  stepping  Single  Taxers  on  the  other  side,  with 
Norman  Thomas  as  pitcher  and  Edward  White  as  referee,  and  let  the 
gate  receipts  be  sent  to  the  Oregon  campaign. ' ' 

FRANK  G.  ASDERSOK,  of  Jamestown,  N".  Y.,  has  contributed  during 
the  past  few  months  several  Single  Tax  letters  to  the  Swedish-American 
press  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"C.VN  President  Hoover  Assure  Equitable  Prosperity,"  is  the  title 
of  a  twenty  page  pamphlet  written  and  published  by  our  friend,  S.  S. 
Taber,  of  San  Diego,  California. 

FEW  of  our  readers  know  that  the  Hon.  William  N.  McNair,  now 
on  the  lecture  staff  of  the  Henry  George  Association  in  Chicago,  538 
South  Dearborn  Street,  increased  the  Democratic  vote  in  1921 
for  mayor  of  Philadelphia  from  5,000  to  over  40,000  and  as 
the  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator  of  Pennsylvania  increased  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  from  400,000  to  over  1,000,000,  running  ahead  of  Al  Smith 
r-everal  thousand. 

"A  LOVER  of  Dr.  McGlynn"  reviews  the  McGlynn  case,  which  stirred 
the  entire  world  in  the  late  eighties,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Irish  Weekly, 
of  Belfast,  Ireland. 

THE  Ingram  Institute,  of  San  Diego,  under  the  management  of 
F.  F.  Ingram,  formerly  of  Detroit,  has  begun  operations  and  is  pub- 
lishing a  little  paper  entitled  the  Ingram  Institute  News,  for  the  purpose 


of  placing  before  the  public  and  legislative  bodies  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Institute.  Assisting  Mr.  Ingram  in  his  educa- 
tional programme  are  John  M.  Henry,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh,  James 
MacGregor,  J.  H.  Rainwater  and  others.  The  March  number  of  the 
InsUtule  News  contains  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  MacGregor  on 
"Labor's  Opportunity." 

THE  N.  Y.  World  of  Feb.  27,  contained  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of  David  Gibson,  former  editor  of  the  well  remembered  Ground  Hog 
and  now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lorain  Journal,  of  Lorain,  Ohio. 
The  heading  to  this  article  on  this  familiar  figure  in  the  movement 
is  entitled,  Cleveland  Editor  Single  Tax  Leader.  It  recounts  his  sin- 
gular facility  in  the  creation  of  striking  epigrams,  with  which  most 
of  us  are  familiar.  We  had  a  taste  of  his  quality  in  the  fine  address 
he  made  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  Pittsburgh  last  September. 

J.  F.  COLBERT,  speaking  before  the  Louisiana  Association  of  Asses- 
sors, said  that  there  would  be  more  homes  if  all  taxation  were  levied 
upon  land  values.  Mr.  Colbert  is,  as  our  readers  know,  a  member  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Tax  Commission. 

THE  Wilmington  (Del.)  Homing  News  contained  an  editorial  on  the 
celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Frank  Stephens  at  Arden, 
and  says  "he  richly  deserves  the  tribute  paid  him." 

THE  death  of  E.  N.  Vallandingham,  in  Seville,  Spain,  where  he  was 
journeying,  removes  another  old  friend  of  the  Georgist  cause.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  Louis  F.  Post  and  others. 
For  Mr.  Post's  work  "What  is  the  Single  Tax?"  published  by  the  Van- 
guard Press  of  this  city,  he  wrote  the  admiiable  Introduction.  He  had 
much  communication  in  recent  years  with  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy, 
for  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  International  Union.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Delaware  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
later  Professor  of  English  at  the  same  institution.  He  began  his  news- 
paper work  on  the  Philadelphia  Times  and  was  later  editorial  writer 
on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  old  Sun  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  contributor  of  special  articles  to  the  old  Tribune  of 
this  city.  He  wrote  for  Henry  George's  Standard  and  favored  LAKD 
AND  FREEDOM  and  the  Single  Tax  Rtriev  with  several  contributions. 
He  was  seventy-six  years  old.  In  another  column  of  this  issue  will 
be  found  an  editorial  tribute  to  this  distinguished  disciple  of  Henry 
George  from  the  Boston  Herald. 

OTHERS  deaths  which  have  occured  in  recent  months  are  those  of 
Ambrose  A.  Worsley,  of  Chicago  at  the  age  of  sixty -three;  J.  H.  Sheets, 
of  Loma,  North  Dakota;  George  Hebard,  of  Hollywood,  California. 
Mr.  Worsley  was  a  close  friend  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  for 
years  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club. 

DEATH  has  taken  its  toll  of  Single  Taxers  in  Chicago  in  recent  months. 
To  the  names  already  given  must  be  added  that  of  Theodore  J.  Amberg, 
dead  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Amberg  was  long  a  subscriber  to 
this  paper,  indeed  almost  from  the  beginning.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  six  sons.  He  was  prominent  in  the  business  world  of  Chicago, 
being  president  of  the  Amberg  File  and  Index  company. 

OUR  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  of  the  marriage  of  John  Law- 
rence Monroe,  son  of  the  late  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  of  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association,  to  Miss  Marien  Tideman,  of  Chicago.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  both  of  the  young  people  at  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh  and  will  wish  them  long  life  and  happiness  and  a  career  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  cause  which  has  enlisted  their  activities,  for 
both  will  continue  the  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  principles  of 
Henry  George.  Marien  is  a  member  of  the  Tideman  family  which 
numbers  many  devoted  disciples  of  our  cause. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

Y\7E  sometimes  think  that  perhaps  many  of  the  diffi- 

*  *     culties   in  the  world  arise  from  the   multiplicity  of 
words.     People  were  able  to  think  clearer  when  there  was 
only  a  small  dictionary  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand  words. 
Look  at  Shakespeare.   He  had  all  the  vocabulary  he  needed  ; 
when  he  wanted  a  new  word  he  invented  it.     If  he  had 
lived  in  this  age  of  more  words  he  might  not  have  done  so 
well;  indeed  he  might  have  been  overwhelmed  with   the 
weight  and  volume  of  them. 

VX7E  are  not  joking.     \Ve  think  much  of  the  obscurity  of 

•  •  present  day  writing  by  writers  of  innumerable  books, 
much  of  their  failure  to  think  at  all,  are  due  to  the  diction- 
ary makers.     If  you  can  substitute  for  an  idea  a  word  or 
two,  or  many  words,  that  is  so  much  to  the  good  and  where 
there  are  innumerable  words  there  are  that  increased  num- 
ber of  substitutes  for  ideas. 

A  ND  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  larger  vocabu- 
**  laries  are  the  possession  of  the  few.  They  are  therefore 
at  the  service  of  privilege.  The  masses  have  few  words 
and  fewer  ideas;  they  are  able  only  to  understand  what 
is  conveyed  in  their  limited  vocabulary.  When  the  authori- 
ties, the  teachers  and  preachers,  the  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians, launch  out  at  them  with  their  formidable  armory 
of  words  in  books  and  newspapers,  words  that  conceal 
ideas,  they  lose  the  power  of  thinking. 


OETHE  once  declared  that  the  highest  cannot  be 
spoken  in  words.  Conversely  it  may  be  held  that 
the  simplest  truths  —  the  lowest  and  most  obvious,  if  you 
please,  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  fewest  words.  They 
may  have  to  be  reiterated  a  number  of  times,  but  the 
words  are  few.  Think  of  the  simplest  truth,  for  example, 
that  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 
Now  the  opposite  of  this,  if  there  be  an  opposite,  requires 
a  perfect  avalanche  of  words,  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  to 
evade  or  conceal  it.  You  do  not  have  to  deny  it.  Just 
write  away  from  it;  drown  it  with  words  drawn  from  many 
lexicons;  write  as  if  it  didn't  exist;  talk  in  a  stream;  start 
the  faucet  of  words  and  let  it  run  on  like  Tennyson's 
"Brook."  The  method  is  well  understood  by  writers  of 
the  modern  school  who  know  the  admonition  of  the  cynic 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  language  to  conceal  thought. 


FT  requires  more  words  to  write  when  one  ignores  funda- 
*•  mentals.  The  work  of  concealing  thought  calls  for  a 
largely  increased  vocabulary.  To  ignore  certain  factors 
and  certain  relations  between  these  factors  demands  ever 
so  many  more  words  and  what  Al  Smith  calls  "langwidge. " 
Volumes  are  written  on  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labor. 
They  are  voluminous  because  in  the  desperate  effort,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  deliberate  or  by  mere  force  of  ex- 
ample, to  avoid  all  mention  of  land — that  third  factor  in 
distribution — they  must  for  such  avoidance  substitute 
"langwidge"  for  ideas.  We  are  confident  that  we  owe 
much  of  the  confusion  in  modern  thinking  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  dictionaries  and  larger  vocabularies. 

OF  course,  the  time  never  was  when  men  wholly 
discarded  the  habit  of  talking  and  writing  with- 
out thought.  But  the  multiplicity  of  words  increased 
their  opportunities.  The  fatal  facility  of  writing  around 
a  subject  instead  of  at  it  was  enormously  increased  by 
new  terms,  verbal  additions,  and  the  strange  resemblance 
of  words  to  ideas,  all  made  necessary  by  a  deliberate  plan 
of  avoidance.  Take  up  almost  any  of  the  popular  works 
dealing  with  social  or  economic  problems  and  you  will 
see  what  we  are  driving  at. 

T  N  a  thoughtful  article  published  recently,  Bertrand 
•*•  Russell  says:  "I  rejected  the  view  that  the  origins 
of  war  are  always  economic,  for  it  was  obvious  that  most 
of  the  people  who  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the 
war  were  going  to  lose  money  by  it. " 

According  to  Mr.  Russell,  "The  question  involves  a 
story  of  malevolent  passions  and,  in  turn,  the  theory  of 
education."  It  is  evident  here  that  Mr.  Russell  gives  a 
too  narrow  interpretation  to  the  word  "economic."  Yet 
he  destroys  his  own  thesis  by  implication  in  what  follows, 
for  he  says:  "With  poverty  eliminated,  men  could  devote 
themselves  to  the  constructive  arts  of  civilization — to 
the  progress  of  science,  the  elimination  of  disease  and  the 
impulses  that  make  for  disease." 

WE  agree  with  what  Mr.  Russell  says  of  nationalistic 
passions  and  the  need  of  international  government 
in  human  affairs.  But  that  is  a  part  of  the  question  of 
amicable  relations  between  peoples.  Mr.  Russell  says 
people  fight  because  they  wish  to  fight,  yet  he  recognizes 
that  the  impulse  to  fear  is  what  urges  them  to  fight.  He 
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is  therefore  confusing  his  causes,  or  employing  them  in  a 
way  not  becoming  a  philosopher.  For  it  is  really  fear 
that  impels  them  to  attack  and  not  the  mere  love  of  fight- 
ing. That  the  rulers  of  the  earth  have  sedulously  cul- 
tivated this  impulse  to  fear  is  obvious.  Germans  were 
told  that  they  were  "ringed  round  with  enemies."  In 
a  way  this  was  true,  but  these  enemies  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  Germany  meditated  an  attack  upon  them. 
What  is  it  then,  the  love  of  fighting  or  the  fear  of  attack 
that  leads  to  war?  There  must  be  some  deeper  contribut- 
ing causes,  and  not  the  love  of  combat  that  leads  nations 
to  fly  at  one  another's  throats. 

THEY  are  battling  in  India  over  the  age-old  question 
of  taxation.  That,  however,  is  but  the  superficial 
aspect  of  the  struggle.  The  thing  talked  about  is  salt, 
as  in  Boston  Harbor  it  was  tea.  These  of  course  are  but 
symbols  of  the  meaning  of  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
his  followers  are  perhaps  only  half  conscious. 

ALL  great  movements  which  stir  the  hearts  of  peoples 
seem  to  demand  expression  in  symbols,  often  strangely 
insignificant  and  relatively  unimportant.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  tax  on  salt,  which  has  been  estimated  as 
seven  cents  per  capita,  could  have  stirred  a  people  so  pro- 
foundly. Gandhi  says:  "The  volume  of  information 
being  gained  daily  shows  how  wickedly  the  tax  has  been 
designed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  salt  that  has 
not  paid  the  tax,  which  is  at  times  even  four  hundred  times 
its  value,  the  government  destroys  the  salt  it  cannot  sell 
profitably." 

THIS  wanton  destruction  must  seem  to  the  people  as 
part  of  the  misgovernment  of  Great  Britain  in  India. 
It  must  stand  out  prominently  in  the  economic  oppression 
of  the  Indian  people.  Henry  George  says  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  page  118:  "Upon  salt,  an  article  of  prime 
necessity  everywhere,  and  of  especial  necessity  where 
food  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  a  tax  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  per  cent,  is  imposed,  so  that  its  various  industrial 
uses  are  prohibited,  and  large  bodies  of  the  people  cannot 
get  enough  to  keep  either  themselves  or  their  cattle  in 
health." 

r  I  TAXES  as  high  as  the  salt  tax  in  India  have  been  em- 
•*•  ployed  by  people  who  did  not  have  to  wait  for  an 
alien  people  to  impose  them!  We  have  taxes  in  this  coun- 
try which  if  not  equal  in  percentage,  nor  as  onerous  by 
reason  of  our  ability  to  bear  them,  are  proportionately 
as  baneful  and  exacting. 

TT  is  impossible  to  enter  a  wholesale  indictment  of  British 
•*•  rule  in  India.  Its  faults  have  been  those  of  other  "col- 
onizing" countries.  The  defects  of  its  rule  have  been 
those  of  internal  governments  everywhere.  That  the 
evils  of  the  land  system  in  India  are  any  different,  either 


in  kind  or  degree,  from  those  the  British  people  have  so 
patiently  borne,  would  puzzle  even  the  friends  of  the  in- 
dependence of  India  to  point  out.  And  what  under 
independence  if  granted  are  we  to  hope  for?  Nothing 
that  the  Mahatma  has  said  is  in  the  least  reassuring.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  caste  system  is  so 
deeply  ingrained;  no  country  in  which  social  or  economic 
revolution  is  less  to  be  anticipated. 

/""^ASTE  in  India  is  no  mere  division  of  rich  and  poor,  or 
^-^  titled  and  untitled.  Caste  is  represented  by  a  number 
of  gradations  hardened  by  centuries  of  inviolate  custom 
and  immemorial  habits  of  thought.  Economic  equality,  or 
equality  of  any  kind,  is  unthinkable  in  India,  and  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  independence  of  British  rule,  in  exist-- 
ing  circumstances,  would  give  the  people  freedom  from 
onerous  taxes,  or  excessive  land  rent  charges.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  has  no  programme  of  social  reform,  though  he 
talks  vaguely  of  the  poor  and  the  unemployed.  He  in- 
sists that  the  salt  tax  must  go.  But  other  taxes  would 
take  its  place.  And  there  is  yet  no  message  of  hope  for 
the  groaning  millions  of  India. 


WITHOUT  attempting  to  be  facetious,  it  may  be 
said  that  recent  speeches  of  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  recall  the  best  traditions  of  the  Republican 
party  when  the  Chicago  Tribune,  stalwart  organ  of  the 
party,  was  urging  a  low  tariff,  and  Garfield  and  Roosevelt 
were  members  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  when  John  Sherman, 
Republican  leader,  was  saying  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  which 
he  was  a  member:  "Every  law  imposing  a  duty  upon 
imported  articles  is  necessarily  a  restraint  upon  trade.  It 
imposes  a  burden  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  and 
tends  to  prevent  their  importation."  "Every  obstruction 
to  a  free  exchange  of  commodities  is  born  of  the  same 
despotic  spirit  which  planted  castles  upon  the  Rhine  to 
plunder  peaceful  commerce.  Every  obstruction  to  com- 
merce is  a  tax  on  consumption.  Every  facility  to  a  free 
exchange  cheapens  commodities,  increases  trade  and  pro- 
duction and  promotes  civilization. "  And  we  may  say  that 
while  the  Democratic  party  was  dodging  the  tariff  in  the 
last  election,  and  log-rolling  for  higher  duties  in  the  present 
Congress,  it  remained  for  a  supposedly  conservative 
Republican  to  voice  his  opposition  to  the  tariff  and  to  utter 
a  real  call  to  freedom. 

THE  Single  Tax  system  is  a  scientific  discovery  thati 
will  secure  to  each  and  every  person  his  equal  right! 
to  the  use  of  the  earth.  There  would  be  no  other  taxes- 
to  hinder  the  owner  in  developing  the  land  he  possessed 
on  what  would  virtually  be  a  perpetual  lease,  so  long  as 
he  paid  his  taxes,  that  is,  the  annual  value,  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

— MARK  M.  DINTENFASS  in  Ft.  Lee,  (N.  J.)  Sentinel 
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Chicago's  Financial  Difficulties 

PHE  financial  muddle  in  which   the  city  of  Chicago 

•*•  has  become  involved,  affords  a  striking  example  of 
how  not  to  do  it.  It  is  a  sordid  tale  of  incompetency, 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  corruption  and  graft,  which 
finds  its  counterpart  only,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions in  the  past.  Certainly  no  modern  American  city 
of  metropolitan  size,  can  exceed,  if  it  even  equals  it  in 
economic  depravity  and  general  rotteness.  It  is  a  story 
alike  discreditable  and  illuminating. 

Like  in  other  similar  situations,  however,  no  one  thing 
can  be  pointed  out  as  the  cause.  Individuals  under  like 
conditions  act  pretty  much  the  same,  everywhere  and  at 
all  times.  The  fault  lies  not  entirely  with  officials,  guilty 
as  they  may  be,  but  even  more  so,  with  the  uneconomic 
and  inept  laws  under  which  they  operate. 

During  the  year  1926  there  arose  a  demand  for  larger 
revenues  both  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  and  the  city 
officials.  How  to  obtain  it  was  debated  both  by  the  alder- 
men and  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Owing  to 
limitation  by  statute  of  the  tax  levy  for  school  purposes 
and  corporate  expenditures,  as  well  as  bonded  indebted- 
ness, the  only  hope  seemed  to  lie  in  having  an  increase  in 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate.  This  had  become 
notoriously  low  and  was  kept  down  every  year,  notwith- 
standing well-known  increase  in  real  estate  values,  on 
account,  mainly,  of  an  ill  advised  law  for  raising  revenues 
for  state  purposes. 

The  State  of  Illinois  derives  its  revenues  by  levying  a 
tax  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  each  county  of  the  state, 
as  returned  by  the  various  county  assessors.  This  natur- 
rally  has  had  the  tendency  for  the  taxing  officials  in  each 
of  the  102  counties,  to  compete  with  each  other  in  order 
to  escape  their  proper  share  of  state  taxes.  The  state  tax 
commission  was  supposed  to  equalize  the  assessed  valua- 
tion between  counties.  They  did  not,  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  not,  without  making  a  complete  revaluation 
of  all  the  property  in  each  county. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  central  business  district  of 
Chicago  in  1926  by  the  Manufacturers  Appraisal  Com- 
pany, financed  by  prominent  property  owners.  It  was  done 
to  secure  data  for  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  review.  An- 
other survey  was  made  by  the  municipal  authorities  acting 
with  the  board  of  education,  of  all  properties  outside  the 
main  business  center,  having  improvements  of  buildings 
containing  six  flats  and  over.  The  result  of  the  survey 
of  the  business  district,  was  a  valuation  of  $799,225,500 
for  the  land  and  $380,219,971  for  improvements  thereon. 
This  showed  a  ratio  of  a  trifle  over  2  to  1  for  land  values 
as  against  building  values,  in  the  loop,  so  called.  Outside 
the  loop  8,000  properties  were  valued,  resulting  in  a  total 
full  cash  appraisal  of  $196,636,446  for  the  land  and  $512,- 
283,516  for  buildings,  a  ratio  of  nearly  1  to  3  for  land. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  later  survey  did  not 
include  any  one  or  two  family  dwellings.  The  indicated 


percentages  of  the  two  findings,  as  compared  with  the  tax- 
ing official  figures  for  the  identical  properties  were,  loop 
52  per  cent.,  outside  loop  38  per  cent.  A  protest  was 
made  on  these  8,000  properties  by  the  municipal  authorities 
to  the  board  of  review  on  the  ground  of  under-assessment. 
The  board  of  review,  lightly  disregarding  the  time  and 
money  spent  on  the  surveys,  dismissed  the  complaints 
on  a  trivial  technical  pretense. 

The  county  commissioner  then  stepped  into  the  fray 
and  appointed  a  committee  termed  the  "joint  commission 
on  real  estate  valuation. "  It  was  composed  of  the  five 
members  of  the  board  of  assessors,  the  three  members  of 
the  board  of  review,  three  members  appointed  from  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  and  fifteen  well-known 
citizens  representing  various  interests  and  groups. 

The  joint  commission  above  mentioned  got  into  action. 
Another  survey  was  made.  This  time  it  was  a  comparison 
of  sales  or  transfer  values,  with  assessed  valuation  for 
taxing  purposes.  The  result  was  astounding.  Some 
5,421  sales  were  investigated.  The  grossest  inequalities 
were  revealed.  The  assessed  valuations  varied  from  one 
to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  sales  figures.  Apparently 
valuations  had  been  made  according  to  vote-getting  abili- 
ties of  favored  property  owners,  rather  than  actual  values. 
It  would  seem  that  almost  every  influential  politician  and 
precinct  captain  in  the  city,  had  only  to  come  to  the  board 
of  assessors  and  say:  "This  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Take 
care  of  him. "  And  it  was  done. 

Now  another  figure  came  into  the  picture.  It  was 
William  H.  Malone,  chairman  of  the  State  tax  commission. 
Appeals  were  made  to  his  commission  to  order  a  revalua- 
tion of  all  the  real  property  in  Cook  county.  The  quad- 
rennial assessment  of  1927  had  not  corrected  many  of  the 
inequalities  complained  of.  Some  150,000  objections  to 
the  assessments  made  had  been  filed  with  the  board  of 
review  and  about  40,000  taken  into  the  county  court. 
Mr.  Malone  thought  it  time  to  act.  In  January,  1928, 
he  ordered  the  publication  of  the  assessment  list  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  This  had  not  been  done  for  27  years.  The 
revenue  law  of  the  state  among  other  provisions,  ordered 
its  publication  after  each  quadrennial  assessment.  Real 
estate  according  to  the  laws  of  Illinois,  is  valued  every 
four  years.  The  publication  was  to  be  by  voting  precincts, 
each  property  owner  to  receive  a  copy  for  his  district. 
The  legal  description  was  to  be  given  which  under  the 
archaic  system  prevailing  in  the  state,  was  all  Greek  to  the 
vast  majority  of  owners. 

The  state  commission  ordered  the  publication  by  house 
number  and  street,  giving  the  size  of  lot,  value  of  land 
and  improvements  in  separate  columns,  owners'  names 
and  amount  of  taxes  levied  thereon.  The  assessing  offi- 
cials opposed  this  order.  They  claimed  it  was  contrary 
to  law.  A  very  amusing  argument  coming  from  them. 
Besides  they  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  and  it  would 
cost  an  immense  amount.  However,  after  much  delay 
and  stalling  the  list  was  finally  published  and  at  about 
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one-quarter  the  amount   the  assessors  claimed   it  would 
cost. 

In  April,  1928,  the  state  tax  commission  issued  another 
order  that  a  complete  revaluation  of  all  the  real  property 
in  Cook  county  should  be  made.  The  quadrennial  assess- 
ment of  1927  was  declared  null  and  void.  The  order  out- 
lined the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done.  Among 
other  provisions  the  board  of  review,  which  hears  com- 
plaints, were  ordered  to  have  a  member  of  the  board  of 
assessors  present  at  the  hearings.  This  had  never  been  done 
before.  They  were  also  to  give  the  reasons  for  any  reduc- 
tions made.  This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  board 
of  review  which  had  heretofore  been  practically  a  dual 
assessing  body. 

This  precipitated  a  fight  proper.  Every  obstacle  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  its  enforcement.  It  required  a  special 
session  of  the  state  legislature,  brought  together  mainly 
by  the  energetic  efforts  of  Miss  Margaret  Haley,  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  Chicago  teachers  federation,  who  was 
interested  in  getting  larger  appropriations  for  school 
teachers'  salaries.  The  revaluation  order  was  validated 
by  the  legislature. 

After  months  of  delay  the  work  was  finally  started.  A 
scheme  was  cooked  up  to  have  the  major  part  of  the  pay 
roll  on  the  work,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
assessors.  The  county  commissioners  appropriated 
$1,250,000  for  the  work.  A  "scientific"  valuation  was 
determined  upon.  An  organizing  force  was  secured  from 
the  staff  of  the  Manufacturers  Appraisal  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  a  company  specializing  in  this  kind  of  work. 
The  minor  jobs  were  left  to  the  board  of  assessors  to  appoint. 
Some  2,000  were  thus  employed.  If  this  was  not  agreed  to, 
the  board  of  assessors  would  not  ratify  the  contract  to 
give  the  work  out.  A  job,  by  the  way,  they  were  elected 
to  perform  themselves. 

The  appraisal  company  after  working  two  or  three 
months  at  the  job  and  getting  the  work  started,  were  prac- 
tically forced  out  by  the  politicians.  A  remnant  of  their  force, 
however,  remained  and  are  still  on  the  job.  The  method 
employed  was  to  inaugurate  a  card  index  system  of  every 
one  of  the  1,400,000  parcels  of  property  in  the  city.  Im- 
proved properties  were  minutely  described  as  to  character 
of  building,  size,  condition,  etc.  Estimators  determined 
the  square  or  cubic  foot  unit  which  was  to  be  used,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Large  buildings  were  all  cubed. 

In  fixing  the  land  values  the  city  was  divided  up  into 
44  districts.  Two  real  estate  men  were  appointed  in  each 
district  to  estimate  the  values.  The  result  has  been  the 
same  competitive  under-assessment  on  land,  as  in  the  state 
tax  between  counties.  While  the  inequalities  between 
individuals  was  largely  corrected,  there  has  been  substituted 
an  inequality  between  districts,  so  far  as  pertains  to  land 
values.  Different  appraisers  for  different  districts,  ani- 
mated by  cupidity,  desire  to  protect  their  clients;  dif- 
ferences in  judgement  or  what  not,  will  not  bring  about 
a  fair  assessment.  Upon  uniformity  of  valuation  depends 


equity  in  taxes.  The  remedy  is  to  organize  a  corps  in  an 
assessing  body,  specializing  in  land  values  alone.  Have 
them  cover  the  entire  field,  exercising  the  same  judgement 
throughout.  Provide  tentative  land  value  maps  for  each 
district  covered.  Send  these  to  all  taxpayers  in  a  district. 
Call  meetings  in  each  district  to  discuss  valuations  so 
put  down.  Have  the  assessing  corps  ready  to  defend 
their  valuations.  Alter  no  figure  without  reliable  data 
to  sustain  the  contention.  Having  gone  through  such  a 
crucial  test,  the  land  values  should  be  settled  and  no  appeal 
should  lie.  The  taxpayer  has  had  his  day  in  court.  Then 
was  the  time  to  make  changes  if  any. 

During  this  whole  period,  revelations  of  padded  pay 
rolls,  corruption  in  office,  and  general  misrule  cropped 
out.  The  Chicago  sanitary  district  board  was  accused  of 
misappropriating  $15,000,000.  The  school  board  faced  a 
deficit  of  several  millions.  Even  the  water  department, 
with  a  revenue-producing  municipal  plant,  was  behind. 
Tax  anticipation  warrants  were  issued  in  1928  to  the  amount 
of  $116,000,000  and  the  money  all  spent.  In  1929  another 
batch  of  warrants  amounting  to  $140,000,000  were  issued 
and  the  proceeds  are  now  all  gone.  Warrants  for  the 
1930  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $74,000,000  have  been  bought 
by  the  banks,  by  the  sale  of  an  equal  amount  of  1928  war- 
rants to  the  taxpayers. 

At  this  writing  no  tax  bills  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
1928  taxes.  The  state,  city,  county,  school  board,  library, 
parks,  forest  preserve,  the  seven  major  taxing  bodies  have 
received  no  funds  from  taxes  since  1928.  They  have 
been  living  on  borrowed  money.  The  revaluation,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  the  city  efficiency  expert,  will  cost 
$3,000,000.  Figuring  in  interest  charges  and  extra  costs 
due  to  the  delay  in  collection  of  taxes  for  two  years,  he 
estimates  the  total  added  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000. 

Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this?  In  the  first 
place  the  strangle  hold  of  the  politicians  has  been  somewhat 
bent  if  not  broken.  The  city  has  been  gone  over  with  a 
fine  tooth  comb  and  practically  every  improvement  as- 
sessed at  near  its  full  value.  This  will  prove  disastrous  to 
building  operations,  many  of  which  were  grossly  under- 
assessed in  previous  years.  Heavy  taxes  are  bound  to 
discourage  many  projects  which  escaped  during  the  past. 
Illegal  though  it  may  have  been,  the  city  prospered  under 
it.  If  the  illegal  were  legalized,  the  city  would  continue 
to  grow  and  expand  as  in  the  past.  The  new  regime, 
while  it  will  retard  it,  will  not  stop  Chicago's  growth. 

As  far  as  land  values  go,  there  has  been  a  large  increase. 
The  assessed  valuation  for  1927  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  land  and  improvements  thereon,  was  $3,247,359,299. 
The  figures  given  out  for  the  city  for  1928  under  the  new 
re-assessment  is  $7,300,000,000,  full  value.  It  should 
have  been  the  assessed  value  but  the  board  of  assessors 
without  warrant  in  law,  but  by  a  uniformity  decision  of 
the  Illinois  state  supreme  court,  arbitrarily  fixed  37% 
of  this  amount  as  the  assessed  valuation  /for  taxing  pur- 
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poses.  This  was  done  to  keep  down  taxes  and  to  adjust 
Cook  county  state  taxes  to  the  other  counties  in  the  state. 
Land  values  were  increased  in  outlying  and  suburban  areas, 
but  remain  about  the  same  after  the  above  stated  reduction 
of  37%,  with  many  glaring  irregularities  between  the  dis- 
tricts. On  the  whole,  however  costly  as  it  has  been,  the 
revaluation  of  Chicago  property  for  taxing  purposes  has 
been  a  good  thing.  The  tax  bills  for  1928,  it  is  now  an- 
nounced, will  be  out  May  15,  1930,  two  years  late. 

Under  the  Single  Tax,  by  assessing  land  values  only, 
the  work  which  will  cost  $3,000,000,  could  have  been 
easily  accomplished  for  $50,000.  Oh,  the  folly  of  it  all! 
An  honest  people  can  survive  dishonest  laws;  a  dishonest 
people  can  evade  honest  laws,  but  dishonest  people  can 
not  prosper  under  dishonest  laws. 

— GEORGE  C.  OLCCTT. 


$5,000  to  $50,000  . 
$50,000  and  over  . 
$100,000  and  over  . 
$250,000  and  over  . 
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Columbus 


f  T  was  some  ten  years  after  Ohio  had  become  a  state  of 
•*•  the  Union  that  the  present  site  of  Columbus  was  select- 
ed for  the  capital.  Land  speculation  figured  in  its  selec- 
tion, and  it  has  been  a  dominant  factor  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  ever  since,  as  it  has  in  nearly  all 
other  cities. 

When  the  site  was  selected  it  was  forest  land  with  no 
population,  land  that  the  government  had  sold  for  $1.25 
an  acre.  This  same  land  with  little  or  no  other  change, 
is  today  worth  many  millions,  has  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  improvements  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
population  upon  it. 

The  syndicate  that  induced  the  Ohio  Legislature  to 
locate  on  this  site  gave  ten  acres  for  a  penitentiary  and 
ten  acres  with  a  capitol  and  state  office  buildings  to  the 
value  of  $50,000.00. 

Then  on  June  18,  1812,  began  the  sale  by  the  syndicate 
of  lots  adjoining  the  State  property.  These  lots  were 
sold  for  $50.00  up  to  $500.00.  In  less  than  five  years, 
many  of  these  lots,  63)^x187,  sold  for  more  than  twice 
the  price  paid  for  them. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  of  Columbus  land  specula- 
tion has  proven  enormously  profitable  and  while  some  of 
its  citizens  have  accumulated  wealth  through  their  in- 
dustry and  service  to  their  fellowmen,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  wealthy  citizens  have  gained  their  wealth 
through  the  labors  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  land 
owners,  as  such  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city,  but  collecting  more  and  more 
toll  from  those  who  by  their  industry,  service  and  increase 
in  numbers  made  the  capital  city  a  more  and  more  desir- 
able place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business. 

The  city  now  has  a  population  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  and  their  wealth  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  The  figures  are  quoted  from  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  are 
not  income,  but  net  worth. 


According  to  this  only  about  one  person  in  thirty-two 
is  worth  $5,000.00,  yet  Columbus  is  reported  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  cities,  per  capita,  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  show  there  has  been  less  unemployment  here 
than  in  other  large  cities  of  Ohio.  This  doubtless  is  due 
to  the  great  diversity  of  its  industries  and  the  high  char- 
acter and  civic  pride  of  its  people,  94%  of  whom  are 
American  born.  This  is  further  shown  in  state  and  local 
elections;  while  elsewhere  local  and  state  elections  usually 
ballot  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  registrants  in  the 
primaries,  Columbus  has  kept  her  ratio  at  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent,  during  the  annual  elections  of  the  last 
five  years,  yet  economic  conditions  have  been  very  un- 
happy in  this  city;  during  the  past  winter  thousands  un- 
employed and  dependent  on  charity.  The  City  Chari- 
ties Department  used  up  their  1930  appropriation  within 
the  first  few  weeks  and  were  obliged  to  take  some  $30,- 
000.00  from  refuse  and  other  funds  and  doubtless  will  be 
obliged  to  make  further  appropriation  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Probably  but  few  have  suffered  or  will  suffer 
from  cold  and  hunger,  but  the  mental  anguish  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  charity  and  those  who  see  their 
small  possessions  growing  less  and  less  as  the  need  for 
shelter  and  sustenance  demands  the  consumption  of  their 
accumulations.  The  suffering  of  the  latter  is  intense  and 
wide  spread  as  indicated  by  the  business  failures  and 
sheriff's  sales  of  homes.  Every  week  more  than  one  hun- 
dred foreclosure  sales  are  advertised  by  the  Sheriff  and 
cover  more  than  two  full  newspaper  pages. 

Three  daily  newspapers  open  their  columns  to  "Letters 
from  the  People"  and  many  letters  on  "Unemployment" 
have  been  published,  but  the  larger  number  have  "Re- 
ligion or  Prohibition"  as  the  subject  treated;  a  few  on 
"Taxation;"  among  the  latter  are  occasional  good  Single 
Tax  letters  from  Howard  Holmes  of  Cleveland,  but  most 
of  the  "taxation"  letters  are  inane  and  show  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

Heretofore,  the  Ohio  constitution  has  required  taxation 
of  all  property  by  uniform  rule  at  its  full  value  in  money. 
Last  fall  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted 
that  permits  classification.  It  is  not  much  of  an  improve- 
ment and  while  taxes  on  personal  property  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  low  rate,  new  taxes  will  be  evolved  to  make  up 
for  this  reduction.  We  have  more  than  one  hundred 
different  kinds  of  taxes  in  Ohio.  The  amendment  was 
put  over  by  the  real  estate  interests  who  have  inserted 
in  the  amendment  a  fixed  low  rate  on  real  estate. 

The  Public  Utilities  are  somewhat  aroused  for  fear  of 
increased  taxation  upon  them,  and  justly  so,  for  while 
they  are  only  tax  collectors,  the  increased  cost  of  their 
service  curtails  the  use  of  the  service.  The  insurance 
companies  collect  annually  more  than  six  million  dollars 
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in  taxes  from  the  policy  holders  of  Ohio,  and  like  sums 
are  collected  in  most  every  other  state  in  the  Union. 
More  than  eighty  million  dollars  for  the  U.  S.  in  1926. 

Corporations  and  public  utilities  ought  to  be  working 
with  Single  Taxers  for  changes  in  tax  laws,  and  many  of 
them  are  favorable  to  it.  Forty  years  ago  when  the  writer 
first  enlisted  in  the  Single  Tax  cause,  a  mere  mention  of  the 
subject  to  business  and  professional  associates  provoked 
an  attitude  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt.  When  Henry 
George  died  and  the  press  of  the  world  so  generally  lauded 
the  character  and  work  of  the  man,  there  was  a  complete 
and  immediate  change.  Single  Tax  had  become  respect- 
able and  its  followers  commendable  for  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, but  unwise.  Today  a  mention  of  the  subject  to 
thinking  men  of  all  classes  generally  shows  they  have  some 
knowledge  and  a  sympathetic  interest.  They  "would 
like  to  see  it  tried  out." 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Columbus  was  a  center  for 
Single  Tax  organizations,  state  and  local.  A  fairly  strong 
local  club  held  weekly  meetings  in  a  public  hall,  but,  after 
realizing  that  they  were  paying  rent  for  a  debating  club 
of  Communists,  Socialists,  Anarchists,  etc.,  the  club  as 
such  ceased  holding  regular  meetings.  But  there  is  a  group 
of  earnest  workers  for  Single  Tax  who,  when  occasion  per- 
mits, come  together  in  furtherance  of  the  cause.  In  the 
meantime  they  endeavor  to  get  outside  speakers  before 
local  organizations  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary, 
Exchange  and  other  clubs. 

James  R.  Brown  and  others  have  given  a  number  of 
Single  Tax  addresses  in  recent  years,  and  with  favorable 
results. 

Local  Single  Taxers  from  time  to  time  have  addressed 
churches  and  club  organizations. 

When  Henry  George  last  came  to  Columbus,  the  writer, 
with  J.  S.  McLean,  visited  him  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel. 
While  conversing  with  him  on  the  coming  of  Single  Tax, 
he  stood  at  a  window  looking  at  a  building  across  the  street  as 
though  unconscious  of  our  presence  and  said,  "  It  is  smolder- 
ing like  a  fire  in  a  building,  unseen  and  apparently  unknown, 
then  after  a  while  a  flicker  of  smoke  comes  out  a  window 
or  from  under  the  roof,  then  another  puff  of  smoke  and 
later  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  then  out  bursts  an  enveloping 
flame  that  consumes  everything  in  its  pathway.  That  is 
the  way  it  will  come. " 

The  words  here  written  doubtless  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  George,  but  the  idea  made  a  lasting 
impression  and  I  can  picture  him  in  my  mind  as  he  stood 
by  that  window  in  1896  and  can  remember  looking  at  that 
building  across  the  street  and  expecting  the  smoke  and 
flame  to  burst  out. 

— FRANK  H.  HOWE. 

\\  7E  learn  that  M.    Daude-Bancel  spoke  by  wireless 
*  *    from    the    Eiffel  Tower    in    Paris  to  an    immense 
audience  on  the  teachings  of  Henry  George. 


A  Single  Taxer's  Journey  to 
the  Henry  George  Congress 

ARE  you  coming  to  the  Henry  George  Congress,  to 
be  held  in  San   Francisco  next  September?     If  so, 
start  early,  and  make  the  trip  with  me.     Come  in  your 
own  buzwagon  or  use  the  auto  stage.     There  is  little  satis- 
faction riding  on  railroad  cars. 

A  Single  Taxer's  viewpoint  is  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  mortal.  Man  and  his  ways  are  more  interesting 
to  him  than  tall  buildings,  picture  shows  or  any  of  the 
commonplace  attractions  for  multitudes  of  tourists.  You 
are  probably  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Single  Taxers  of  Missouri  can  "show  you" 
that  State.  When  you  get  into  Kansas  you  will  find  con- 
siderable turmoil  over  the  tax  question.  That  State  is 
the  "farthest  East"  limit  of  the  territory  between  there 
and  the  Pacific  where  the  privileged  interests  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  sleepy  Single  Taxers  and  tightening 
their  tolls  upon  industry  and  enterprise. 

Now  we  are  in  Colorado,  the  land  of  privilege,  plunder 
and  shotguns.  I  have  already  told  the  readers  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  something  about  the  State  Land  situation 
in  Colorado.  Remember,  as  soon  as  you  get  within  the 
borders  of  that  State,  to  call  on  the  assessor  of  every  city, 
town  and  county  through  which  you  pass,  and  give  him 
a  sworn  statement  as  to  all  the  property  you  have  in  your 
handbag  or  suitcase,  and  then  pay  to  him  the  proportion 
of  the  annual  taxes  on  that  property,  for  the  five  minutes 
or  one  hour  you  may  be  in  the  particular  place.  Don't 
fail  in  this,  for  under  the  tax  laws  of  Colorado,  if  you  should 
you  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  jail.  The  law  provides  also 
that  if  the  assessor  neglects  to  hunt  you  up,  and  make  you 
pay,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  So,  don't  im- 
agine it's  a  highwayman  who  holds  you  up  on  themainroad, 
at  the  entrance  to  any  County  or  town,  and  demands  your 
money. 

A  delightful  contrast  to  this  statute  affecting  the  com- 
mon mudsills  of  society,  is  the  statute  providing  for  the 
assessment  of  the  property  of  the  privileged  interests! 
Colorado's  tax  laws  require  all  public  utility  corporations 
to  file  a  complete  statement  of  the  property  they  possess 
there  with  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  law  further 
provides  that  these  assessments  statements  must  be  kept 
secret  by  the  Tax  Commission,  and  makes  it  a  penitentiary 
offence  for  any  one  to  divulge  their  contents  to  any  person. 
A  singular  quirk  in  the  statutes  makes  every  business 
corporation  doing  business  in  two  or  more  counties  a 
public  utility  for  tax  purposes.  Of  course,  this  secrecy 
is  not  designed  to  promote  corruption  or  to  aid  privileged 
taxpayers  in  hiding  their  property  and  avoiding  their  just 
share  of  taxation!  I  imagine  some  of  the  boy  legislators 
of  Colorado  fear  that  inquisitive  citizens  might  wish  to 
know  if  the  Rockefeller  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Works 
was  fairly  assessed,  or  some  of  the  public  utilities  that 
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have  such  peculiar  dealings  with  Denver  and  other  cities, 
pay  all  their  taxes.  Of  course,  such  inquiring  citizens 
are  "trouble  makers." 

One  feature  of  the  economic  life  of  Colorado,  which  I 
found  most  interesting,  is  mining.  There,  as  in  all  the 
western  States,  you  will  hear  universal  complaint  that 
mining  is  dead.  Of  course,  the  Government  is  held  respon- 
sible for  this  condition.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  so,  partly. 
But  before  going  into  that  subject  you  will  probably  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  in  Colorado  they  have  a  State 
institution  called  the  Mining  Fund,  which  is  controlled 
by  a  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  consisting 
solely  of  men  representing  the  largest  mining  interests  in 
Colorado.  It  gains  its  revenue  by  a  small  tax  levied  upon 
the  output  of  mines.  I  called  at  the  office  of  this  Mining 
Fund  in  the  State  Building,  seeking  to  get  information 
as  to  its  purposes.  Instead  of  being  given  information, 
I  was  subjected  to  a  cross  examination  by  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  why  and  what  and  wherefore  of  my  inquiry,  ending 
with  the  query,  Do  you  favor  the  Leasing  Bill?  At  first, 
I  was  puzzled,  and  then  it  occured  to  me  that  he  meant 
the  Coal  and  Oil  Land  Leasing  Bill,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1920,  and  I  replied,  "I  am  opposed  to  it;  because  it 
permits  one  person  to  take  up  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
of  coal  and  oil  land. "  He  did  not  give  me  time  to  say 
that  such  an  area  ofttimes  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  an 
oil  dome,  which  might  yield  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  "black  gold,"  but  said  to  me,  with  much  emphasis, 
"These  conservationists  are  robbing  the  American  people 
of  their  right  to  private  ownership  of  land."  He  then 
entered  into  a  tirade  against  those  patriotic  American 
citizens,  who  object  to  a  few  interests  monopolizing  the 
mines,  forests  and  other  lands  of  the  nation. 

I  never  heard  a  higher  compliment  paid  Gifford  Pinchot 
in  my  life.  The  attitude  of  this  Secretary  of  the  Colorado 
State  Mining  Fund  should  cause  all  Single  Taxers,  and 
every  other  good  citizen,  to  get  behind  Gifford  Pinchot 
in  his  patriotic  endeavor  to  save  our  national  resources 
from  exploiting  monopolists.  Fortunately,  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  Department,  in  its  administration  of  the  Coal 
and  Oil  Land  Leasing  Bill,  construes  its  terms  strictly, 
and  requires  proper  development  under  all  leases.  This 
good  work  has  added  to  the  anger  of  the  land  grabbers. 

However,  the  monopolists  are  indulging  their  greed  to 
a  greater  degree  in  Colorado  than  in  any  of  the  western 
states.  In  the  early  days,  eighty  years  ago,  when  gold 
was  first  discovered  in  California,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  prospectors  working  on  any  creek  or  gulch  or  flat  to 
organize  a  mining  district,  generally  defining  its  boundaries 
by  the  ridges  of  the  surounding  hills  and  the  streams. 
They  also  provided  laws  to  regulate  the  size  of  claims, 
their  holding  and  the  working  of  them.  In  the  first  dis- 
tricts, in  1848,  a  California  miner  had  to  get  down  on  his 
knees,  and  strike  out  with  his  right  arm  as  far  as  he  could 
reach,  to  mark  one  corner  of  his  claim.  Then,  pivoting 
on  his  right  knee,  he  would  in  a  similar  manner  mark  the 


other  three  corners  of  his  claim.  When  not  working  on 
his  claim,  day  or  night,  he  was  required  to  leave  his  pick 
and  shovel  and  pan  on  the  ground,  as  evidence  of  possession. 
Later,  the  miners'  laws  provided  that  a  claim  should  not 
exceed  ten  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  that,  on  new  diggings,  five 
days  absence,  which  had  to  be  recorded  with  the  mining 
district  Recorder,  would  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim, 
and  make  it  "jumpable. " 

Two  years  ago  I  spent  my  annual  vacation  along  the 
Mother  Lode  mining  section  of  California.  I  collected 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  mining  district 
laws,  and  made  studies  of  the  economic  condition  and  view- 
point of  the  miners  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago.  The 
spirit  of  all  these  laws  was,  No  Monopoly.  Every  Ameri- 
can Citizen  has  an  equal  right  of  access  to  this  natural 
opportunity  for  a  living  which  God  has  given  him.  I 
found  a  mining  district  at  Table  Mountain  organized  by 
five  men.  The  laws  which  they  promulgated  enabled 
them  to  file  claims  on  the  entire  mountain.  The  files  of  a 
newspaper  of  that  day  showed  that  immediately  the 
miners  of  the  entire  region  were  up  in  arms.  They  called 
a  mass  meeting,  and  organized  a  Tuolumne  County  Gravel 
Mining  District,  formulating  new  laws,  limiting  a  claim 
to  a  reasonable  size,  and  providing,  as  custom  gave  them 
a  right,  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  existing  gravel  mining  dis- 
trict laws  in  that  county.  The  addresses  delivered  by 
mining  men  at  that  meeting  denounced  the  organizers 
of  the  Table  Mountain  District,  saying  that  they  would 
permit  a  few  men  to  monopolize  the  entire  Mountain; 
that  it  would  take  twenty  years  for  a  miner  to  work  out 
the  claims  of  20  acres  each,  which  they  provided  for  them- 
selves. 

Later,  in  1872,  the  Federal  Government  provided  by 
statute  that  a  mining  claim  might  embrace  an  area  six 
hundred  by  fifteen  hundred  feet,  or  nearly  twenty-one 
acres.  The  statute  also  provided  for  certain  work  to  be 
done  on  a  claim,  which  I  shall  treat  of  later,  and  for  the 
patenting  of  mining  claims.  That  law  was  the  doom  of 
the  mining  industry.  Today,  no  matter  where  you  go 
in  the  mining  states,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific,  you  will  find  no  opportunities  for  mining  without 
paying  enormous  tribute  to  speculators,  who  secure  their 
claims  from  the  Government  for  a  song,  and  make  no 
effort  to  develop  them. 

After  this  explanation,  you  will  better  understand  the 
Colorado  situation.  Among  the  many  public  offices  in 
which  I  find  valuable  historical  and  economic  data  is  the 
LTnited  States  Public  Survey  Office,  generally  situated 
near  at  hand  to  the  U.  S.  Land  Office.  As  the  law  requires 
every  applicant  for  a  patent  to  have  his  claim  surveyed, 
I  have  examined  the  records  in  a  great  many  of  these  public 
Survey  Offices,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ground 
which  a  claimant  might  obtain.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  early  miners  in  California  limited  a  claim  of  virgin 
soil  to  ten  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  Congress  allowed  claims 
nearly  twenty-one  acres.  Unfortunately,  the  liberality 
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of  Congress  extended  further,  and  permitted  the  taking 
up  of  any  number  of  claims,  and  inclusion  of  any  number 
of  contiguous  claims  in  one  survey  for  patent.  In  the 
seventies,  rarely  would  an  application  for  patent  exceed 
two  claims,  of  twenty  acres  each.  Even  today  the  vast 
majority  of  applications  in  any  state  seldom  exceed  four 
claims. 

But  in  Colorado  I  found  a  most  remarkable  situation. 
The  dull  spell  in  mining,  since  the  war,  has  caused  a  great 
number  of  miners  to  abandon  their  claims.  During  the 
past  few  years  new  interests  have  filed  upon  these  claims, 
and  I  found  single  applications  for  survey  for  patent  in- 
cluding one  hundred  and  fifty  claims,  or  more  than  three 
thousand  acres  of  mining  ground!  After  diligent  inquiry 
about  the  City  of  Denver,  I  was  informed  that  the  Gugen- 
heim  interests  are  taking  up  these  claims,  not  only  in  one 
application  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  claims,  but  many  of 
them. 

The  Gugenheim  interests  chiefly  control  the  smelters  in 
the  west.  They  and  other  interests  have  brought  about 
the  adoption  of  so  called  High-Grade  Laws  which  prevent 
storekeepers  and  others  from  buying  gold  or  ore  from 
prospectors,  because  of  the  heavy  license  tax  and  numerous 
restrictions  imposed.  Thus  prospectors  are  compelled 
to  send  gold  and  ore  long  distances,  and  at  a  great  expense, 
to  the  smelters,  which  make  their  own  assay,  and  pay  the 
miner  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  values.  By 
this  means  the  smelting  interests  become  familiar  with  the 
richness  of  the  ground  in  every  mining  camp.  As  dull 
times  have  forced  the  miners  to  abandon  their  claims, 
.  these  interests  are  now  taking  advantage  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  this  opportunity,  to  grab  up  all  the  good  mining 
ground  in  the  country.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  no 
opportunity,  even  by  lease  or  purchase  for  any  person, 
other  than  these  interests,  to  develop  a  mine.  If  Single 
Taxers  are  interested  in  preserving  the  "margin  of  cul- 
tivation" in  our  country,  which  enables  American  work- 
men to  maintain  their  present  high  standard  of  living, 
they  will  immediately  urge  Congress  to  repeal  the  existing 
mining  laws,  and  not  allow  any  person  a  patent  for  mining 
ground ;  and  further,  that  every  holder  of  an  unpatented 
claim  must  actually  work  his  claim,  say  with  similar  regula- 
tions to  those  imposed  by  the  Geological  Survey  Office, 
under  the  Coal  and  Oil  Land  Leasing  Bill.  Let  use, 
development  and  working,  be  the  only  title  which  a  man 
may  have  to  public  mining  ground.  If  those  Single 
Taxers  who  now  devote  their  lives  to  the  Wailing  Wall, 
and  our  Howling  Dervishes,  will  only  come  out  of  the  des- 
erts of  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  and  devote  their 
energies  to  prevailing  on  Congress  the  repeal  of  these  monop- 
olistic mining  laws,  then  some  real  good  may  be  accom- 
plished to  preserve  for  future  generations  these  natural 
opportunities  for  a  livelihood. 

We  cannot  leave  Denver  without  calling  on  our  good 
Single  Tax  friend,  Barney  Haughey,  and  John  McGauran. 
We  will  find  Barney  Haughey  down  at  Larimer  and  16th 


Street,  the  heart  of  the  workingmen's  lodging  house  dis- 
trict, in  an  old  time  office  building.  He  has  a  twelve- 
dollar-a-month  office  in  which  he  also  lodges.  From  here 
notwithstanding  the  winters  of  many  years  have  made  his 
hair  and  beard  as  white  as  their  snows,  he  keeps  Colorado, 
and  especially  Denver,  continually  thinking  about  Single 
Tax.  John  McGauran  is  the  same  enthusiastic,  vigorous 
and  able  advocate  of  Henry  George's  philosophy  as  he 
has  been  known  universally  to  Single  Taxers  for  the  past 
forty  years.  That  the  attention  of  thinking  people  in 
Denver  has  been  called  to  the  Single  Tax  by  these  leaders 
is  best  evidenced  in  the  Denver  Public  Library,  where 
as  large  an  assortment  of  Single  Tax  Literature  will  be 
found  as  exists  in  almost  any  library.  And  there  is  hardly 
anyone  in  Denver  with  whom  you  may  discuss  Single  Tax 
principles,  who  will  not  immediately  ask  you,  Is  not  that 
the  Single  Tax? 

But  to  return  to  mining.  The  Federal  Statutes,  since 
'72,  have  provided  that  a  person  may  hold  nearly  twenty- 
one  acres  of  mining  ground  by  filing  his  claim  and  delineat- 
ing its  boundaries,  with  a  County  Recorder.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  work  must  be  done  annually.  In 
the  seventies,  the  work  amounted  to  about  thirty  days 
for  the  one  hundred  dollars.  Unfortunately,  many  tech- 
nical and  unfriendly  constructions  of  these  laws  have 
developed  since  that  time,  so  that  today  the  laws  are 
practically  worthless.  By  filing  this  claim  at  a  certain 
date  a  speculator  may  hold  it  for  two  years  almost  before 
he  does  any  work.  A  speculator  may  do  one  year's  assess- 
ment work  and  never  do  any  more;  yet  there  is  no  means 
of  proving  that  he  did  not  do  the  work  unless  he  is  watched 
day  and  night  during  the  entire  year;  furthermore,  the  law 
provides  that  if  a  claimant  fails  to  do  his  work,  and  I,  learn- 
ing of  that,  take  my  tools  and  start  out  to  the  claim  to 
work  it,  if  the  old  claimant  can  get  there  before  I  do  with 
his  tools,  all  his  rights  revive,  although  he  has  not  worked 
the  claim  for  two,  five  or  ten  years,  or  more.  I  have  been 
told  that  where  parties  take  up  large  groups  of  claims, 
like  the  Gugenheims  in  Colorado,  it  is  the  practice  to  con- 
tract the  assessment  work.  They  tell  me  that  these  con- 
tractors juggle  their  statements  so  that  in  the  end  they  do 
an  average  of  one  day's  work  for  each  claim,  and  put  in 
their  bill  for  ten  days  on  each  claim.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  Federal  law  is  that  it  allows  one  person  to 
take  up  any  number  of  claims — five,  ten  or  a  thousand. 
I  know  of  an  instance  where  parties  have  held  mining 
ground  for  thirty  years,  until  an  adjoining  owner  who  was 
developing  a  mine  was  compelled  to  buy  out  the  speculator 
and  pay  him  a  high  price. 

Single  Taxers  who  are  puzzled  by  the  query  of  objectors 
that  there  would  be  no  permanency  of  tenure  under  the 
Single  Tax,  can  point  to  Government  mining  claims  as  a 
complete  answer  to  it.  Literally,  tens  of  thousands  of 
valuable  mines  have  been  held  and  worked  for  years  merely 
as  claims,  their  sole  title  being  the  filing  of  the  original 
claim  and  continual  working  of  it.  I  was  told  of  one  claim 
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in  Arizona  which,  after  having  been  worked  for  many 
years,  sold  for  $1,500,000;  and  of  another  in  Nevada  that 
sold  for  $1,000,000. 

The  patenting  of  mining  claims,  or  Government  land 
of  any  kind,  should  be  stopped  immediately.  When  a 
patent  is  issued  the  Government  loses  title,  and  has  no 
means  of  compelling  any  development  work.  When  spec- 
ulators or  land  grabbers,  like  the  Gugenheims  in  Colorado, 
patent  mining  or  other  land,  they  get  absolute  control 
over  it,  and  can  keep  it  out  of  use  until  doomsday.  Single 
Taxers  should  use  these  facts,  and  others  easily  learned, 
to  prevail  upon  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
in  our  mining  laws.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Con- 
gressmen from  mining  states  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
bring  about  these  changes.  Their  constituents  are  largely 
mining  speculators,  or  their  sympathizers. 

In  Colorado,  the  State  Board  Land  Commission  issue  a 
"Special  Prospector's  Permit"  to  prospect  State  land  for 
minerals  for  120  days  free  of  charge.  If  the  prospector 
then  desires  to  mine  any  of  this  land,  it  is  leased  to  him  in 
blocks  of  ten  acres  at  an  annual  cost  of  seventeen  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  year  for  each  lease,  and  a  royalty  of  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  production  to  be  paid 
to  the  State.  The  person  leasing  must  do  at  least  fifty 
feet  of  underground  development  work  in  shafts,  drifts, 
or  tunnels  upon  each  ten  acres,  every  year.  Under  the 
Federal  Law,  a  claimant  doing  fifty  feet  of  tunnel  work 
would  claim  that  it  cost  him  five  hundred  dollars,  there- 
fore entitling  him  to  a  patent  to  nearly  twenty-one  acres, 
and  perpetual  ownership  of  the  land;  while  in  Colorado 
if  he  does  not  do  this  fifty  feet  of  work  each  year  he  loses 
his  title  to  the  mine. 

Before  leaving  Colorado,  it  might  be  well  to  look  at  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Denver  is  a  sleepy  conservative  town 
full  of  old  buildings,  even  the  principal  hotel  being  nearly 
forty  years  old.  The  telephone  building  is  the  only  up- 
to-date  structure.  The  buildings  merely  evidence  the 
character  of  the  people;  the  public  service  corporations  seem 
to  be  in  absolute  control ;  the  street  railway  company  even 
claims  to  have  a  perpetual  right  to  use  the  streets  of  Denver. 
The  Mayor  and  City  Council  recently  raised  carfares  to 
ten  cents,  and  a  few  years  ago  proposed  a  gas  franchise 
and  rates  that  imposed  extraordinary  conditions  upon  the 
people;  and  the  press  and  politicians  got  the  people  to  vote 
for  it! 

One  newpaper,  I  was  told,  developed  from  the  peddling 
of  lottery  tickets.  The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  while  Ed- 
ward Keating  was  editor,  had  a  national  reputation  as  a 
progressive  journal.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Scripp-Howard  Syndicate  and  now  is  nothing 
more  than  one  of  their  stereotyped  sheets.  It  would  grieve 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  and  W.  H.  Porterfield  to  see  how 
this  paper  ignores  or  injures  the  Single  Tax  movement. 
Its  former  individuality  is  almost  lost  in  the  name  The 
News,  except  that  its  brilliant  columnist  Casey,  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  Hearst's  Brisbane.  I  was  in  Denver 


last  Fourth  of  July.  I  read  every  line  almost  of  that  issue 
of  The  News,  but  I  could  not  find  a  single  reference  in  it  to 
George  Washington,  Jefferson  or  any  of  the  Revolutionary 
Fathers,  or  anything  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  day  AMERI- 
CANS celebrate.  Instead,  there  were  fully  three  columns 
in  the  paper  of  propaganda  about  the  King  of  England 
and  his  family,  as  though  America  were  again  an  English 
Colony. 

But  let  us  go  down  to  Colorado  Springs.  There  we  find 
a  new,  up-to-date  City,  in  striking  contrast  to  sleepy  Den- 
ver. An  honest  City  Council  and  City  Manager  have 
almost  wiped  out  corporation  control  there.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  water,  electric  light  and  gas  plants. 
The  street  railway  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  charitable 
trust  of  the  city.  The  private  corporation  that  operated 
the  electric  and  gas  plants  lost  money.  The  city  instituted 
so  many  economies  and  superior  methods  of  working,  that 
both  these  utilities  now  pay  their  own  way.  A  Standard  oil 
controlled  Company  brought  natural  gas  from  Amarillo, 
Texas,  to  Denver,  charging  Denver  40  cents  a  1,000  cubic 
feet.  Supplying  also  the  Rockefeller  Fuel  and  Iron  Workg 
at  Pueblo  at  16  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

When  Colorado  Springs  sought  a  connection  to  this 
pipe  line,  passing  by  its  city,  such  onerous  conditions  were 
sought  to  be  imposed  that  the  city  had  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal. At  the  State  Public  Service  Commission's  office 
in  Denver  I  was  told  they  had  no  authority  to  compel  the 
giving  of  this  service  to  the  city.  There,  and  at  the  Denver 
Mayor's  office,  I  was  informed  that  the  pipe  line  company 
had  agreed,  in  its  contract  with  the  Denver  Public  Service 
Corporation,  not  to  supply  natural  gas  to  any  city  in  Colo- 
rado without  the  consent  of  that  corporation.  Such  is 
the  way  of  monopoly.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  State 
there  are  enormous  coal  fields,  covering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles,  including  portions  of  New 
Mexico.  The  greater  part  of  this  coal  land  is  now  held  by 
monopolists.  From  the  State  line  to  Denver,  there  are 
great  areas  of  table  land,  covered  with  green  grass,  but 
not  a  head  of  stock  on  it.  Near  the  cities  will  be  found 
many  dairies,  the  most  of  them  very  dilapidated.  The 
most  successful  dairymen  seem  to  be  our  Single  Tax 
friends,  the  Sintons.  Their  dairy  improvements  show 
every  sign  of  prosperity. 

From  Denver  we  can  take  the  bus  for  Cheyenne,  the 
Capitol  of  Wyoming;  find  out  before  hand  the  exact  hour 
the  bus  leaves.  My  experience  there  led  me  to  believe, 
since  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads  got  control 
of  Pickwick  and  Yellowway  stages,  that  they  are  operated 
not  to  accomodate  passengers,  but  to  discourage  and  drive 
them  back  to  the  railroads  for  transportation.  At  Fort 
Collins  natural  gas  is  being  used  from  the  nearby  Wellington 
Fields,  which  also  supplies  Cheyenne. 

North  of  Denver  there  are  hundreds  of  Russians,  rent- 
ing dairy  farms.  In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and 
all  the  Mountain  States,  the  farms  have  a  hard  time  exist- 
ing. Their  only  cash  receipts  are  such  as  one  to  ten  or 
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more  cows  bring  them,  some  even  milking  the  range  cattle. 
The  cream  that  is  brought  into  the  creameries  through- 
out this  country  is  known  as  "sour  cream."  Some  of  it 
comes  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  miles,  after  standing 
from  a  day  to  a  week  in  the  can  on  the  roadside.  Washing 
soda  is  commonly  used  by  creameries  to  neutralize  this 
sour  cream.  In  one  creamery,  the  operator  told  me  that 
when  the  mix  was  put  in  the  vat  so  much  gas  was  generated, 
that  it  frequently  blew  open  the  two  hundred  pound  cover. 
Most  of  the  butter  produced  in  these  Mountain  States  is 
sent  to  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  Cities,  where  it  is  homo- 
ginized,  and  made  into  ice  cream  for  the  children.  In  one 
State  a  dairy  inspector  showed  me  a  photograph  of  a  cow 
barn,  with  the  manure  piled  up  on  the  sides  and  top.  He 
said  that  the  summer  rains  soaked  through  the  manure, 
ran  down  the  backs  of  the  cows,  and  into  the  milking  pails, 
and  that  the  butter  produced  from  the  cream  carried  uric 
acid  and  formic  acid,  which  our  children  get  later  in  their 
ice  cream. 

Later  I  shall  have  you  accompany  me  into  that  remark- 
able State  of  Wyoming,  and  down  into  the  Mormon 
Economy  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  thence  across 
Nevada  and  about  California.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
vote  the  coming  Henry  George  Congress,  at  San  Francisco, 
next  September,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  your 
life,  if  you  complete  this  trip  with  me. 

—  EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY. 

The  Unprotected 

NLY  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  population  can 
be  protected.  You  cannot  protect  sellers  of  goods 
and  services  which  are  not  imported,  in  any  case.  You 
cannot  protect  makers  of  goods  who  turn  out  more  prod- 
ucts than  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  unless  these 
producers  constitute  a  monopoly  and  can  "dump"  the 
surplus  abroad  by  selling  at  lower  prices  there  than  here. 
Those  who  cannot  be  protected  include  most  of  the  farmers, 
commercial  workers,  transportation,  communication,  and 
public-utility  workers,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc., 
etc.,  as  well  as  many  manufacturing  workers  themselves. 

New  Republic. 

Reductio  ad  Absurdum 


PHERE  was  never  a  time  when  freedom  of  trade  was 
•*•  more  wanted  and  the  preaching  of  free-trade  more 
necessary.  Why  buy  "Empire  Goods"?  Why  Canada 
for  the  Canadians,  Australia  for  the  Australians  and  so 
on  the  world  over,  until  you  finally  get  Bromley  for  the 
Bromleyans?  TO  be  logical  I  should  at  last  buy  nothing 
but  my  own  goods.  —  SIR  ERNEST  J.  P.  BENN. 

HELP  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  by  subscribing  for  public 
libraries.     Special  rate  for  libraries  $1.  a  year. 


Lecture  Work  of  James  R.  Brown 

March  5 — Irvington,  N.  J.,  High  School,  assembly  of  1,100 
students,  at  8:45  A.M.  In  our  address  we  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  everybody  pays  taxes,  even  the  little  kiddie 
who  goes  into  a  store  to  get  a  stick  of  candy;  the  amount 
of  the  candy  and  the  quality  of  it  were  more  affected  by 
taxation  than  by  anything  else.  We  had  a  delightful  time; 
the  students  were  all  keen  and  very  much  interested.  We 
received  a  hearty  invitation  to  return. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  meeting  at  Totowa  at  6:00  P.M.,  about 
35  people  present,  business  men  of  the  locality  and  to  say 
they  were  very  much  interested  is  putting  it  too  midly. 

March  6 — Danbury,  Conn.,  State  Normal  School,  10:30 
A.M.,  200  students,  subject,  "Relation  of  Taxation  to 
Economic  Law;"  everybody  interested.  Will  go  back  as 
soon  as  I  can  and  carry  on  the  argument. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  High  School,  1:25  P.M.,  specjal  group  of 
125  students.     A  very  interesting  and  pleasant  time. 
March   7 — Canaan,   Conn.,   North   Canaan   High  School, 
2:30  P.M.,   about   150  students  present.     Very  pleasant 
and  very  profitable  time  and  usual  request  to  return  soon. 

March  10 — Plainville,  Conn.,  High  School,  Assembly  of 
300  students,  at  11:00  A.M.  Subject,  "The  Value  of  an 
Understanding  of  Economic  Law."  Lively  interest  and 
best  of  attention. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Stone  College,  at  2:15  P.M.  This 
is  a  business  college  of  splendid  type,  200  students  present. 
Title  of  my  address,  "  The  Business  of  Taxation."  In 
these  addresses  to  business  colleges  we  make  clear  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  accountant  checking  up  a  tax  bill  as 
at  present  rendered. 

March  11— Westfield,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  12:15  Noon, 
50  present.  Title  of  talk  "  Foolish  Things  That  Wise  Men 
Do."  We  try  to  make  it  clear  in  this  address  that  no  one 
need  go  to  the  theatre  in  order  to  get  a  laugh ;  just  go  down 
to  the  tax  department  and  make  a  study  of  our  way  of 
doing  business  down  there  and  then  if  you  have  any  sense 
of  humor,  you  will  go  out  back  of  the  town  hall  and  laugh 
your  head  off  at  the  silly  things  we  do  in  the  name  of  tax- 
ation. 

March  12— Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  High  School,  9:00  A.M. 
300  in  the  assembly.  Splendid  meeting  of  alert  and  alive 
students. 

Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  Exchange  Club,  at  6:30  P.M.,  75 
present.  This  is  a  very  small  village  of  about  1,000  inhabi- 
tants and  everybody  of  any  importance  was  at  this  meet- 
ing. They  were  surprised  at  some  figures  I  gave  them 
about  their  own  town  and  were  very  much  amazed  that 
$5.00  a  lot  on  the  average  would  raise  $25,000  more  than 
they  are  getting  now  without  any  hurtful  results. 

March  13 — Westfield,  N.  J.,  Board  of  Realtors,  about 
15  present.  This  was  a  very  lively  meeting  and  a  very 
happy  one,  and  it  was  certainly  pleasing  to  note  the  admis- 
sion of  enlightenment  that  the  address  brought  to  a  lot  of 
those  men.  One  man  in  particular  interested  me.  They 
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say  he  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  office  building  in  town  and  he 
has  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  3  per  cent  on  his  in- 
vestment. So  I  asked  him,  "  Would  you  like  to  know  why 
you  get  such  a  small  return?  "  He  said  he  would.  So  I 
asked  him,  "  What  is  on  your  street  to  the  left  of  you?  " 
"  Why,"  he  said,  "  a  lot  of  old  building  shacks."  "  What 
is  to  the  right  of  you?  "  He  said,  "  About  the  same 
thing."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  do  you  know  you  are  paying 
a  large  part  of  the  taxes  that  they  do  not  pay  and  ought 
to  pay  and  that  is  why  you  get  so  small  a  return  on  your 
fine  building."  He  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  "  I  guess  you  are  right;  it  certainly  looks 
that  way." 

March  14— New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dwight  School,  72  Park 
Avenue,  11:40  A.M.,  150  boys  present  and  real  lively 
boys  at  that,  keen  as  rat-traps  and  right  up  on  the  job. 
The  Principal  was  more  than  delighted  with  the  meeting 
and  has  already  arranged  for  some  more  meetings  in  the 
future. 

Waldwick,  N.  J.,  Young  People's  League,  at  Reformed 
Church  in  the  evening.  About  35  present.  Very  pleasant 
gathering  and  a  very  attentive  one. 

March  17 — Northampton,  Mass.,  High  School,  8:30 
A.M.,  500  present.  Subject,  "The  Value  of  an  Understand- 
ing of  Economic  Law."  Nothing  more  could  be  asked  in 
the  way  of  a  meeting  and  a  hearing,  and  a  hearty  invita- 
tion to  return  again. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  12:15  Noon.  Sub- 
ject, "  The  Farmer  and  the  Single  Tax."  This  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  a  lot  of  farmers 
were  invited;  150  people  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:15  P.  M.,  50 
present.  Subject,  "  Taxation,  What  It  Is  and  How  It 
Ought  to  be  Applied." 

March  18— So.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  So.  Hadley  High 
School,  at  8:20  A.M.,  300  present.  Happy,  interested, 
with  a  hearty  "  Come  back  soon." 

Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon,  40  present. 
Subject,  "  Foolish  Things  That  Wise  Men  Do." 

March  19— Chicopee,  Mass.,  High  School,  10:00  A.M., 
assembly  of  economic  classes,  500  present.  A  very  satis- 
factory meeting. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Bay  Path  Institute,  at  2:15  P.  M. 
This  is  a  particularly  good  business  college,  400  present, 
alive,  alert  and  keen.  We  have  established  there  a  regular 
call  for  our  addresses. 

March  20— Springfield,  Mass.,  Exchange  Club,  at  12:15 
Noon.  Subject  "  Man's  Greatest  Blunder."  We  endeavor 
to  make  clear  this  blunder  consists  of  assuming  that  private 
property  measures  the  value  of  social  service,  instead  of 
economic  rent.  90  present. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Central  High  School,  2:15  P.M., 
Economic  classes,  300  present. 

Auburn,  Mass.,  Men's  Club,  Congregational  Church  and 
Grange,  8:30  P.M.,  in  the  Town  Hall,  45  present.  Sub- 
ject, "  Man's  Greatest  Blunder." 


March  21— Windsor,  Conn.,  The  Loomis  Institute,  12:00 
Noon,  250  students  present. 

So.  Manchester,  Conn.,  High  School,  2:30  P.M.,  800 
present. 

March  24— Saugus,  Mass.,  High  School,  9:00  A.M.,  400 
present. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hickox  Secretarial  School,  12  KX)  Noon, 
50  present.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  and  lecturing 
here  every  year.  The  lady  principal  has  become  a  con- 
firmed Single  Taxer. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  University,  School  of  Law,  4  P.M. 

Boston,  Mass.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
8:30  P.M.,  60  present,  one  splendid  meeting. 

March  25 — Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School  class  at  8:50 
A.M. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School  class  at  9:30  A.M.,  both 
meetings,  altogether,  1,200  present. 

Newton,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  Noon,  100  present. 
Subject  "  Something  for  Nothing  and  Nothing  for  Some- 
thing." In  this  lecture  we  try  to  make  clear  that  if  we 
fail  to  collect  economic  rent  for  social  service,  we  are  forced 
to  take  private  property  to  make  good  the  deficit  caused 
by  this  folly. 

March  26 — Waterbury,  Conn.,  Post's  Waterbury  Busi- 
ness College,  at  10:30  A.M.  A  very  nice  group  of  110 
business  college  students.  Everybody  keenly  alive,  atten- 
tive and  appreciative. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  12:15  Noon,  60 
present.  Subject,  "Foolish  Things  That  Wise  Men  Do." 

March  27 — Boston, Mass.,  Boston  University,  Theological 
Dept.,  at  11:40  A.M.,  30  students  present. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:15  P.M.,  80  present. 
Subject,  "  The  Single  Tax." 

March  28 — So.  Braintree,  Mass.,  Thayer  Academy, 
8:30  A.M.,  about  300  students,  one  of  the  brightest  groups 
I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to.  Attitude  of 
faculty  very  kind  and  very  friendly. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Bristol  Co.  Business  College,  10  A.M., 
20  present.  Subject,  "  Taxation  and  Business." 

So.  Braintree,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club  at  6:15  P.M.  Com- 
bined meeting  of  Rotary  Clubs  of  So.  Braintree,  Weymouth 
and  Quincy,  with  the  ladies  invited.  About  125  present. 
A  very  splendid  meeting  from  every  point  of  view. 

March  31 — Newburyport,  Mass.,  High  School,  11:40 
A.M.,  Economics  classes,  200  present. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Cannon's  Commercial  College,  at 
2:30  P.M. ,30  present. 

April  1 — Worcester,  Mass.,  Becker  College,  9.00  A.M., 
300  present.  This  is  a  very  splendid  up-to-date  business 
college.  Subject  discussed  was  "  The  Business  of  Tax- 
ation." 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Lions  Club,  at  12 KX)  Noon,  60  present. 
Subject,  "Taxation,  What  It  Is  and  How  It  Ought  to  be 
Administered." 

April  2— Worcester,  Mass.,  Probus  Club,  at  12 KM)  Noon, 
40  present.  Subject,  "  Taxation." 
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April  3— Westfield,  Mass.,  High  School,  8:00  A.M. 
Assembly  of  450  students,  a  very  alert  group. 

Westfield,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club,  12:15  Noon.  Subject. 
"  Man's  Greatest  Blunder,"  50  present.  A  satisfactory 
meeting. 

TOUR  FROM  APRIL  23  TO  MAY  16 

To  those  good  people  who  make  this  work  possible  by  their 
financial  contributions  and  to  all  people  who  are  mentally 
interested  in  this  great  reform  and  who,  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  above  all  other  changes  in  our  social  order,  desire 
the  substitution  of  economic  rent  in  lieu  of  private  property 
for  the  support  of  government,  we  make  this  report  for 
we  feel  that  nothing  is  more  encouraging  to  the  interested 
than  activities,  particularly  those  activities  that  are  effective 
and  growing. 

This  tour  began  on  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  and  ended 
on  Friday,  May  16th.  During  this  time  some  thirty- 
eight  lectures  were  delivered  to  splendid  groups  of  intelli- 
gent and  interested  people.  The  reaction  in  all  cases  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  the  liveliest  kind  of  interest  in 
the  lectures  and  the  heartiest  kind  of  invitations  to  return. 
I  left  New  York  on  the  2:47  B.  &  O.  from  Columbus 
Circle  on  Tuesday,  April  22nd,  arrived  at  Camden  Station, 
Baltimore,  at  7:27  P.M.  Was  met  as  the  station  by  our 
good  friend  and  ardent  Single  Taxer,  Charles  J.  Ogle,  and 
taken  to  Mr.  Ogle's  home  in  Catonsville,  Md.,  for  the  night. 
My  first  lecture  was : 

Wednesday,  April  23, — Cantonsville,  Md.,  Roberts 
Beach  School,  at  8:30  A.M.  This  is  a  preparatory  school 
for  young  ladies,  about  50  present  in  this  class.  This  was 
my  third  visit  to  that  school  .  We  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time  and  left  with  the  good  will  of  the  student  body  and 
faculty. 

At  10:45  A.M.,  spoke  at  the  Morgan  College,  Balti- 
more. This  is  a  colored  school,  co-ed.  Addressed  the 
entire  student  body,  about  450  students.  This  is  my 
second  visit  to  this  school. 

At  12:30  Noon,  spoke  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  Balti- 
more, about  50  present,  at  the  Hotel  Emerson.  Subject, 
"  Foolish  Things  That  Wise  Men  Do." 

At  2:30  P.M.  spoke  to  the  History  Club  of  Baltimore 
City  College,  25  members  and  some  guests.  A  very  pleas- 
ant group  to  talk  to. 

Thursday,  April  24th — 9:00  A.M.,  spoke  to  the  Caton- 
ville,  Md.  High  School,  500  students.  This  is  my  third 
visit  to  this  school.  The  Principal  is  a  very  fine  man, 
broad-gaged  and  alert. 

12:00  Noon,  spoke  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Balti- 
more, some  500  pupils.  This  is  my  annual  visit  which  I 
have  made  for  five  years. 

3:00  P.M.,  spoke  at  the  Western  Maryland  College  at 
Westminster,  Md.  Prof.  W.  Scott  Hall,  Department  of 
Social  Science,  came  for  me  to  Baltimore  and  also  brought 
me  back.  Westminster  is  about  30  miles  from  Baltimore. 


We  talked  to  about  200  students.     This  school  is  co-ed 
and  this  meeting  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

At  8:30  P.M.,  spoke  for  the  Howard  Park  Improvement 
Assn.,  Baltimore,  about  50  present.  This  is  my  second 
visit  and  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion. 

Friday,  April  25th — 1:00  P.M.,  Luncheon  of  the  Mary- 
land Tax  Reform  Assn.,  22  present. 

8:30  P.M.,  Edmonston,  Md.,  Mayor  and  City  Council, 

a  very,  very  satisfactory  meeting,  about  20  officials  present. 

Monday,    April    28th — Williamsburg,     Va.,    College    of 

William  and  Mary,  10:00  A.M.,  Class  in  Social  Problems, 

40  present. 

2:00  P.M.,  Class  in  Economic  Reform  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  20  present.  Prof.  A.  G.  Taylor,  a 
very  progressive  and  alert  man,  is  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment. This  is  my  seventh  annual  visit  there.  Next  to 
Harvard  this  is  the  oldest  college  in  America. 

Wednesday,  April  30 — Richmond,  Va.,  University  of 
Richmond.  Class  at  10:00  A.M.,  25  present.  Class  at 
11:00  A.M.,  40  present.  Class  at  12:00  Noon,  50  present. 
Class  at  2:00  P.M.,  80  present. 

Thursday,  May  1st — University  of  Richmond: — Class 
at  10:00  A.M.,  50  present.  Class  at  10:00  A.M.,  50  present. 
Class  at  12:00  Noon,  75  present.  All  these  lectures  were 
arranged  by  our  good  friend,  Prof.  H.  H.  Seay,  Jr.  This 
is  my  sixth  annual  visit  to  this  University. 

Friday,  May  2 — Petersburg,  Va.,  Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  (Colored)  at  6.00  P.  M.,  Liberal  Club, 
40  students. 

Monday,  May  5 — University,  Va.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, group  of  classes  under  Prof.  Tipton  R.  Snavely,  150 
men  present  at  10:30  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  May  6 — University  of  Virginia,  at  9:30  A. 
M.,  group  under  direction  of  Prof.  Spicer,  about  145 
present.  This  is  my  sixth  annual  visit  to  this  school. 

Wednesday,  May  7 — Lexington,  Va.,  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  10:30  A.  M.,  class  in  Economics,  Dr.  G. 
D.  Hancock,  40  present. 

At  11:30  A.  M.,  group  in  chapel,  200  present.  This  is 
my  fifth  visit  here. 

Friday,  May  9 — Attended  Single  Tax  Luncheon  at 
Hotel  Emerson,  small  group. 

Saturday,  May  10 — Hooker  Club,  Baltimore,  Md., 
8:30  P.  M.,  about  30  present. 

Sunday,  May  11 — Lawn  Party  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ogle, 
in  Baltimore,  25  present.     This  was  a  real  nice  group  of 
teachers  and  other  people  interested  in  economic  reform. 
Glad  to  say  that  we  got  some  converts  out  of  this  group ; , 
it  was  altogether  a  most  satisfactory  meeting. 

Monday,  May  12 — Annapolis,  Md.,  St.  John's  College, 
10:00  A.  M.  Splendid  group  under  direction  of  Prof.  V. 
J.  Wyckoff,  about  50  students. 

At  12:30  Noon.  Scimitar  Club  of  Baltimore,  Emerson 
Hotel,  about  150  present.  A  splendid  group  of  bright 
men. 

At  8:00  P.  M.,  Annapolis,  Md.     Mayor  and  City  Council, 
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with  some  citizens,  about  40  present.  Due  to  a  large 
amount  of  business  the  City  Council  had  to  take  care  of, 
I  was  not  introduced  until  ten  in  the  evening,  but  at  that 
we  were  able  to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  the  good 
people,  and  received  an  earnest  invitation  to  come  back 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  and  go  on  with  the  argument. 

Wednesday,  May  14 — Johns  Hopkins  University,  8:30 
A.  M.  Prof".  Mitchell's  Class  of  80. 

At  9:30  A.  M.,  class  of  Prof.  Evans,'40  present. 

At  7:15  P.  M.,  20  minutes  talk  over  the  air,  Station 
\VFBG.  Title  of  talk,  "Man's  Greatest  Blunder,"  that 
blunder  the  substitution  of  private  property  in  lieu  of 
economic  rent  for  the  support  of  government. 

Thursday,  May  15 — Washington,  D.  C.,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Law,  at  9:30  A.  M.  (Colored),  class  of 
about  40. 

At  10:30  A.  M.,  class  of  40  students  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

At  7:00  P.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, class  of  35.  This  was  a  very  interesting  class.  This 
Department  of  the  University  is  known  as  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  under  Dean  Wm.  F.  Notz.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  with  this  lecture  and  made  an  earnest 
request  that  we  come  back  to  the  University  in  the  Fall 
when  he  will  provide  a  group  of  500  students.  He  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  that  all  the  students  in  his  depart- 
ment should  hear  this  subject  discussed. 

Friday,  May  16 — Baltimore,  Md.,  Exchange  Club, 
12:30  Noon.  Small  group  of  about  20,  but  worth  while 
men. 

At  5:30  P.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  George  Washington 
University,  class  of  about  30  in  Department  of  Economics. 

This  concluded  my  lecturing  for  this  trip,  making  a 
total  of  38  lectures  in  18  working  days.  This  makes  a 
total  up-to-date  this  year,  of  138  lectures. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

Extracts  From  Letters  on 

Mr.  Brown's  Lecture  Work 

AMONG  the  favorable  comments  received  from  those 
who  heard  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  James  R. 
Brown  is  the  following  from  Charles  J.  Ogle,  who  writes: 
"It  was  especially  stimulating  and  gratifying  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Annapolis 
responded  to  your  brief  speech.  The  same  favorable 
reception  was  accorded  you  in  the  addresses  I  heard  you 
make  to  schools  and  other  audiences." 

Prof.  Seay,  of  the  University  of  Richmond,  wrote:  "The 
clarity  and  interesting  manner  of  your  lectures  have  pro- 
duced lasting  results. " 

Prof.  Emenheiser,  of  Baltimore  City  College,  said: 
"The  boys  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest has  been  aroused." 


A.  G.  Taylor,  of  the  Economics  Class  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Maty,  is  enthusiastic:  "I  want  to  thank 
you  kindly  for  the  books,  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which 
you  sent  us.  The  students  appeared  much  like  children 
receiving  Xmas  presents.  They  will  have  a  background 
of  study  in  social  questions  which  will  lead  to  a  careful 
reading  of  Henry  George  in  the  future.  Remember  that 
we  shall  plan  for  your  annual  visit  to  William  and  Maty. 
We  have  a  fine  group  of  seniors  coming  on  next  year  for 
you  to  entertain  and  instruct." 

Spencer  Heath,  veteran  Single  Taxer  of  Maryland, 
writes:  "I  feel  like  writing  you  some  appreciation  of  the 
fine  educational  work  you  are  doing.  I  listened  to  nearly 
thirty  of  your  addresses  and  noted  their  strong  effect. 
The  message  was  received  gladly  by  students  and  faculty 
members  alike,  especially  in  the  departments  of  eco- 
nomics wherever  we  went." 

Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy 
Hopeful 

AS  there  has  been  great  interest  from  Single  Taxers 
everywhere,  relative  to  the  significance  of  the  action 
of  Philip  Snowden,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  failing  to  include  in  his  recent  Budget  a  specific  tax  upon 
land  values  as  a  part  of  the  new  revenue-raising  proposals 
of  the  Labor  Government,  the  following  cablegram  just 
received  by  me  from  John  Paul  may  be  interesting: 
"  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  Chancellor  has 
done  his  very  best  for  the  land  value  policy.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  has  shown  wise  statesmanship  and  given 
us  hope  and  courage  to  maintain  the  agitation.  I  am  well 
pleased.  John  Paul." 

My  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  is 
that  Mr.  Snowden,  despite  his  repeated  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  the  land  value  taxation  programme  pro- 
moted by  the  Georgists  of  Great  Britain,  has  determined 
that  legislation  to  provide  a  comprehensive  land  valuation 
system  for  the  country  must  precede  any  taxation  pro- 
posals. Very  shortly,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Snowden  will 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  valuation  system 
referred  to.  This  in  itself  will  be,  I  think,  a  great  forward 
step. 

— CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY. 

ABOUT   2,700   people   own   more    than    one-half   the 
privately   owned   lands   in   the   republic  of   Mexico. 
The  revolution  has  freed  approximately  one-half  of  the 
rural   population   from  serfdom,   and   the  percentages  of 
land  held  by  the  various  foreign  nationals.     These  last 
figures — which    are    for    1923 — indicate    that    foreigners 
own   approximately   one-fifth   of  Mexico's  private  lands, 
and  that  one-half  of  that  fifth  belongs  to  Americans. 
ERNEST  GRUEXIXG  in  the  Notion 
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Henry  Georgism  In  Britain 

The  Situation  Analyzed  The  Labor  Government's  Attitude 


[J.  O'Donnell  Derrick,  author  of  the  following  article, 
is  correspondent  for  Scotland  of  The  Irish  Weekly,  and  of 
The  Irish  Morning  News.  "For  over  forty  years,"  he 
writes,  "I  have  given  to  the  best  of  my  little  ability, 
journalistically  and  otherwise,  adhesion  to  the  principles 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  never  subordinating  those 
principles  for  the  sake  of  any  worldly  advancement  in 
journalism".  To  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  he 
states,  "I  can  never  forget  Parnell's  old  dictum,  Never 
trust  British  parties.  That  advice  is  strengthened  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Labor  Government,  which  I  thought 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Budget  to  collect  to 
some  extent  Land  Values,  as  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
alter,  amend  or  add  to  any  Budget  which,  once  it  passes 
the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  taken  to  the  King  for 
signature  and  made  law  irrespective  of  any  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  under  the  terms  of  the  Parliament  Act 
of  1911".  Henry  Georgists  in  the  U.  S.  A.  will  find  the 
appended  matter  a  fair  summary  of  the  situation  in 
Britain.  This  article  also  appeared  in  the  Irish  Weekly 
— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

R.  SNOWDEN  introduced  his  Budget  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday,  April  14th.  In  it  he 
failed  to  impose  Taxation  of  Land  Values.  On  Tuesday 
there  was  an  interesting  development.  In  London  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  with  which  is  associated  all  the  leagues 
in  Scotland,  England  and  Wales  that  have  the  same  object. 

THE  RESULT 

There  was  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  which  was 
sent  to  the  press  and  to  members  of  parliament.  The 
resolution  was  as  follows: 

"We,  the  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values,  profoundly  regret  that  the  Budget  does  not  obtain 
revenue  by  the  taxation  of  land  values  in  fulfilment  of  the 
definite  pledges  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  other  spokesmen  of  the  Government,  and  that  the 
Budget  fails  to  remit  any  of  the  Protectionist  tariffs,  in- 
direct taxes  and  burdens  on  industry  levied  by  previous 
Governments ; 

"We  emphatically  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  land  value 
taxation  and  complete  freedom  of  trade  as  the  means  to 
secure  public  values  for  public  uses,  and  the  removal  of 
imposts  on  trade,  industry  and  improvements; 

"We  recall  the  repeated  statements  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  when  the  previous  Labor  Govern- 
ment was  in  office,  plans  for  the  taxation  of  land  values 
were  in  an  active  state  of  preparation,  and  that  when  he 
introduced  his  next  Budget  it  would  include  a  'drastic' 
measure  of  this  character; 


"Having  regard  to  Mr.  Snowden's  Budget  statement 
that  'many  considerations  have  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  expeditious  and  effective  way'  to 
proceed  with  land  value  legislation  is  to  have  a  separate 
Land  Valuation  Bill  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  both 
the  taxation  and  rating  of  land  values,  and  that  this  Bill 
is  to  be  introduced  'forthwith,'  we  urge  that  any  such 
measure  should  ascertain  the  true  market  value  of  all  land, 
irrespective  of  its  use  and  apart  from  buildings  and  other 
improvements;  and  that  the  valuation  should  be  open  to 
public  inspection  and  be  periodically  revised  and  kept  up 
to  date; 

"In  the  conviction  that  the  way  to  break  down  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  employment  is  by  the  overthrow 
of  land  monopoly  and  the  removal  of  rates  and  taxes  on 
industry — in  other  words  by  land  value  taxation  and  Free 
Trade — we  press  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing this  legislation  into  effect  without  delay." 

MR.  SNOWDEN'S  NEW  MOVE 
The   Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer  evidently   heard  of 
the  developments  at  the  United  Committee  meeting  on 
Tuesday  night,  as  on  Wednesday,  April   16th,  he  made 
the  following  pronouncement  in  the  House  of  Commons: — 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden  said: — 

"There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  must  make 
some  reference,  and  that  is  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
Some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  introduce  this  proposal  into  the  Budget. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  done  it.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  the  Member  for  Carnarvon  (Mr.  Lloyd  George) 
raised  the  same  question  quite  mildly.  But  he  does  not 
understand  the  difference  between  today  and  1909. 

"The  right  honorable  gentleman  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Budget  in  which  he  brought  forward  those 
proposals  took  189  days  in  Committee  in  this  House,  that 
it  took  12  months  to  a  day  to  get  the  Finance  Bill  through 
and  then  only  after  a  General  Election. 

"Something  has  happened  since  then.  Only  the  older 
Members  of  the  House  will  remember  Tommy  Bowles, 
who  got  passed  through  this  House  the  Collection  of  Taxes 
Act.  Under  that  Act  there  is  a  time-table  for  the  stages 
of  the  Finance  Bill,  and  if  we  do  not  get  the  Bill  by  a  cer- 
tain date  the  resolutions  lapse  and  the  financial  system 
of  the  country  is  thrown  into  chaos. 

"The  Finance  Bill  must  become  law  by  August  4th. 
If  it  does  not,  we  cannot  collect  taxes,  and  everyone  who 
has  paid  taxes  under  the  Finance  Bill  can  claim  to  have 
them  repaid. 

"I  am  as  anxious  as  most  landtaxers  that  this  question 
should  be  dealt  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Some 
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of  my  land-tax  friends  are  very  difficult  people  to  please. 
They  are  like  all  people  with  one  idea;  they  think  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  world  that  is  of  the  least  importance. 
But  there  are  other  questions. 

"\Ye  have  a  terribly  overcrowded  Parliamentary  pro- 
gramme, and  it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  very  worthy 
desire  of  our  friends  to  see  everything  done  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament — as  though  we  were  going  soon  to 
be  out  of  office.  We  have  slum  clearance,  the  raising  of 
the  school  age,  and  one  or  two  other  matters  and  the  pro- 
gramme is  terribly  crowded. 

"I  have  thought  weeks  and  months  about  this,  but  I 
realized  that  it  could  not  be  done  with  any  possibility 
that  we  could  get  our  proposals  carried  into  law  this  year. 

"The  right  honorable  Member  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs 
said  that  land  valuation  had  already  been  done,  but 

THE  VALUATION  THAT  HE  MADE  IS  REALLY 
OF  NO  USE  AT  ALL 

"His  proposals  were  something  quite  different  from 
what  I  should  have  made,  and  they  are  practically  of  no 
use  in  this  case. 

"Therefore  a  new  valuation  will  be  needed,  but  I  will 
say  this:  that  if  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  if  there 
is  hostility  in  the  way,  to  prevent  us  getting  the  Valua- 
tion Bill  through  this  Session,  then  I  shall  make  every 
possible  effort,  even  if  it  mean  in  the  next  Budget  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  those  matters  of  detail  and  administration  and  the 
like  which  form  so  large  a  part  in  every  Finance  Bill,  to 
dairy  this  valuation  by  the  insertion  of  an  impost  upon 
land  values  in  the  next  Budget.  But  I  hope  that  will 
not  be  necessary.  We  shall  introduce  the  Valuation  Bill 
forthwith,  and  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  have  it  passed 
into  law  this  Session." 

SITUATION  ALTERED 

Mr.  John  Paul,  a  former  Glaswegian,  is  secretary  of  the 
United  Committee.  He  and  the  writer  of  these  notes, 
as  unsalaried  Henry  George  propagandists,  founded  the 
journal  now  known  as  Land  and  Liberty,  away  back  in 
June  of  1894,  in  Glasgow.  With  the  Tuesday's  speech  of 
Mr.  Snowden,  Mr.  Paul  sent  the  following  note: — 

"I  enclose  copy  of  extract  from  Mr.  Snowden 's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
our  discussions  here  on  Tuesday  if  he  had  made  this  decla- 
ration when  introducing  his  Budget. 

"It  is  an  important  pronouncement  and  has  completely 
altered  the  situation. 

It  is  now  my  considered  judgment  that  we  can  welcome 
the  Chancellor's  statement,  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
the  Valuation  Bill  is  on  sound  lines,  and  during  the  next 
twelve  months  take  a  principal  part  in  maintaining  the 
agitation  for  the  policy." 

THE  PARLIAMENT  ACT:  ITS  TERMS 
Friend    Paul    is    right.     Mr.    Snowden's    Wednesday's 
statement,  which  only  reached  the  Glasgow  office  of  Irish 


Weekly  on  Friday,  April  18th,  completely  alters  the  situa- 
tion and  gives  ground  for  hope,  but  in  no  way  alters  the 
justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  criticism  offered  last 
week.  For  instance,  take  the  plea  of  Mr.  Snowden  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  above  speech.  He  mentions 
that  it  took  Mr.  Lloyd  George  twelve  months  to  get  his 
Budget  through. 

Quite  true  but  there  was  then  no  Parliament  Act  in 
existence. 

Then  the  Tommy  Bowles  Act  does  not  alter  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  which  became  law  on  August  18th,  1911. 

Clause  One  of  the  Parliament  Act  provides  that  if  a 
Money  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  without  amendment  within  one 
month,  it  shall  be  presented  for  the  Royal  assent  and  be- 
come law,  notwithstanding  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
refused  to  pass  it.  A  Money  Bill  is  described  so  as  to  in- 
clude every  kind  of  financial  proposal  and  "subordinate 
matters  incidental  to  those  subjects";  and  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  a  Bill  is  or  is  not  a  Money  Bill  is  vested 
in  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  Parliament 
Act  appears  in  the  "Liberal  Handbook,"  in  1923,  published 
by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  and  the  author  is 
Mr.  Harold  Storey. 

MR.  SNOWDEN'S  ANXIETY 

Mr.  Snowden,  in  his  Wednesday's  speech,  states  he  is 
"as  anxious  as  most  land  taxers,  that  this  question  should 
be  dealt  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible."  If  that  is  so, 
then  he  ought  to  have  included  his  valuation  proposals 
in  the  Budget,  and  imposed  in  it  a  tax  on  land  values.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  there  will  be  "hostility"  to  his  valua- 
tion measure,  that  it  will  rouse  landlord  interests  against 
it  in  a  way  no  other  proposal  will. 

Why  then  keep  the  Valuation  Bill  out  of  the  Budget, 
when  he  could  have,  once  it  passed  the  Commons,  made  it 
law?  Why  put  off  the  struggle  that  will  in  any  case  ensue? 
If  opponents  throw  the  finances  of  the  country  into 
chaos,  well  let  them.  Their  doing  so  would  only  rouse 
the  country  all  the  more  to  secure  Budget  taxation  of  land 
values.  It  was  the  tactics  of  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond  and 
the  Irish  Party  forced  Mr.  Asquith's  hands,  and  latterly 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act.  The  Labor 
Government  is  badly  in  need  of  tactics  of  the  calibre  of  the 
old  Irish  Party.  Mr.  Snowden  has  his  whack  at  the 
"people  with  one  idea." 


A  PRESENT  TO  MR.  SNOWDEN 
It  is  concerning  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who,  at  Aberdeen  on  November  29th,  1912,  said: — 
"Search  out  every  problem,  look  into  those  questions 
thoroughly,  and  the  more  thoroughly  you  look  into  them 
you  will  find  that  the  land  is  at  the  root  of  them.     Hous- 
ing, wages,  food,  health,  the  development  of  a  virile,  in- 
dependent, manly  imperial  race — You    must  fhave  a  free 
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land  system  as  an  essential  condition  of  these.  To  use  a 
gardening  phrase:  our  social  and  economic  condition  is 
root-bound  by  the  feudal  system.  It  has  no  room  to 
develop,  but  its  roots  are  breaking  out.  Well,  let's  burst 
it!" 

MORE  CRITICISM 

Mr.  Snowden  by  his  tactics  has  delayed  the  "bursting" 
process.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  career  of  the  Government 
since  it  assumed  office  has  been  in  antagonism  to  the 
philosophy  Mr.  Snowden  preached  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
London,  on  May  24th,  1919,  when  he  said:  "Every 
social  reform  increased  the  economic  rent  of  land.  There- 
fore, unless  they  were  going  "to  waste  their  efforts  by 
tinkering  with  social  questions,  as  in  the  past,  they  must 
concentrate  upon  this  fundamental  question:  to  secure 
the  land  for  the  people." 

That  the  Labor  Government  since  it  obtained  office 
have  wasted  their  efforts  is  pretty  evident.  It  has  gone 
on  administratively  and  otherwise,  increasing  economic 
rent  and  providing  landowners  with  millions  of  pounds. 
The  question  arises:  will  it  now  "forthwith,"  to  use  Mr. 
Snowden's  word,  really  press  forward  the  valuation  meas- 
ure, or  will  it,  anxious  for  office,  give  other  proposals  of  a 
petty  character  precedence? 

MR.  SNOWDEN'S  BROADCAST  TALK 

In  his  broadcast  speech,  Mr.  Snowden  is  reported  to 
have  stated: — 

"I  propose  this  year  to  take  the  first  steps  to  secure  to 
the  community  some  portion  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
land  which  is  created  by  the  community  itself. 

If  our  ancestors  had  had  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom 
to  impose  a  duty  on  land  values  a  hundred  years  ago,  what 
vast  wealth  that  has  fallen  haphazard  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate citizens  would  have  been  available  for  beneficent  State 
purposes!  The  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  community  to 
share  in  land  values  has  long  been  to  me  a  cherished  con- 
viction. That  conviction  is  shared  by  two  parties  of  the 
land.  I  am  not,  indeed,  proposing  to  levy  a  duty  on  land 
values  in  this  Budget.  I  am  not  even  prejudging  what 
the  form  of  the  impost  should  be.  Both  the  State  and  the 
local  authorities  have  claims  to  be  weighed.  That  is  a 
question  which  must  come  afterwards.  First  of  all,  we 
need  a  valuation.  It  is  only  when  site  value  of  land  has 
been  ascertained — a  lengthy  process — that  money  can  be 
raised. 

But  we  shall  introduce  a  Valuation  Bill  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  site  value  of  land,  and  as  soon  as  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  we  shall  press  on  actively  with  the  task 
of  valuation  so  that  this  long  overdue  reform  may  be  inau- 
gurated with  the  least  possible  delay." 

A  DELUSION 

Mr.  Snowden  is  suffering  from  a  delusion,  if  he  fancies 
Land  Value  disciples  want  a  Valuation  Bill  merely  "for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  site  value  of  land. " 


That  may  be  the  view  of  Mr.  Snowden,  and,  if  so,  it  is 
one  which  will  please  Whig  Liberals  and  agricultural  land- 
owners. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  a  valuation  merely  of  "sites," 
but  of  all  land,  irrespective  of  improvements,  a  valuation 
on  these  lines  of  all  rural  as  well  as  urban  land. 

Henry  George  disciples  know  that  a  tax  on  agricultural 
— as  well  as  site — land  values  will  operate  to  break  up 
big  estates,  thereby  causing  a  big  distribution  of  ground 
and  so  provide  for  more  users.  To  exempt  agricultural 
land  values  would  tend  to  keep  in  existence  high  rents, 
withholding  of  land  from  use,  and  promote  land  specula- 
tion. In  and  around  cities  and  towns  there  is  land  claimed 
as  agricultural,  rented  at  about  thirty  shillings  an  acre; 
but  when  wanted  for  building  purposes  the  selling  price 
has  ranged  from  £200  to  £1,200  an  acre  in  some  cases  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow. 

The  Land  Value  M.  P.s  will  offer  strenuous  opposition 
to  any  measure  that  is  merely  for  the  "ascertainment  of 
site  values." 

NEW  FORCES  ON  LABOR  SIDE 
If  the  Valuation  Bill  satisfies  Henry  Georgites,  the 
Government  will  have  a  new  force  on  its  side  in  the  con- 
stituencies— men  with  years  of  experience  of  propaganda 
work.  Landlord  interests  in  the  Commons  are  likely  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  measure  very  fiercely.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Liberals,  it  ought  to  pass  the  Com- 
mons, and  may  be  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
will  then  be  up  to  the  Government,  if  it  lasts  till  then,  to 
tack  on  the  measure  to  the  next  Budget. 

J.  O'D.  DERRICK. 

Activities  In  New  York 

OUR  friends  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  party  in  this 
city  have  not  been  inactive.  Gathering  their  members 
together  for  field  work  over  ten  thousand  circulars  were 
distributed  in  one  day  in  subways  and  at  the  city  ferries. 
This  large  page  circular  written  by  George  Lloyd  showed 
how  $800,000,000  of  land  values  are  allowed  to  escape 
while  the  officials  of  the  city  are  seeking  new  sources  of 
revenue ! 

Both  George  Lloyd  and  M.  Van  Veen  have  addressed  a 
number  of  meetings  in  the  last  two  months.  Mr.  Van 
Veen  appeared  before  the  23rd  Assembly  District  League 
of  Woman  Voters  and  spoke  for  two  hours.  Other  meet- 
ings addressed  by  this  indefatigable  worker  were  the  Ham- 
ilton Community  Council  and  the  Socialist  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn, where  George  Lloyd  also  spoke. 

OUR  machines  long  ago  solved  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction.    Why  should  not  our  statesmen  and  cap- 
tains of  industry  use  their  genius  and  experience  for  the 
solution  of  the  pressing  problem  of  distribution? 

—CLARENCE  DARROW,  in  Plain  Talk. 
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Richard  McGhee 

THE  Henry  George  philosophy  has  attracted  many 
ardent  disciples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  men  of  devo- 
tion and  character — fired  by  enthusiasm — almost  divine 
— to  make  a  contribution  to  the  cause.  Among  their 
number  the  name  of  Richard  McGhee  who  recently  died 
in  Glasgow,  stands  high.  It  might  truly  be  said  of  him 
that  his  life  was  given  to  the  cause. 

Born  near  Lurgan,  like  so  many  of  the  Irish  people,  he 
went  to  Glasgow  in  his  early  youth  and  served  his  time  as 
an  engineer.  He  was  quickly  driven  to  the  study  of  social 
questions  by  the  conditions  of  the  working  population  of 
Glasgow  and  became  an  ardent  temperance  and  social 
reformer.  The  great  temperance  advocate,  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees,  gave  him  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  soon 
after  it  was  published.  He  eagerly  devoured  it  and  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  propagandist  of  its  gospel.  Soon 
after  he  left  the  engineering  trade  and  became  a  commercial 
traveller,  representing  a  big  stationery  firm  in  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England.  This  gave  him  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  George  gospel  and  wherever  he  went, 
on  rail  in  boat  or  hotel,  he  was  busy  in  the  cause,  arousing 
discussion,  distributing  literature  and  organizing  supporters. 
He  met  Henry  George  on  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  and  they 
became  fast  friends.  McGhee  was  the  guiding  spirit  and 
organizer  of  George's  great  lecture  campaigns  which  made 
such  an  indelible  impression  on  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  revolt  of  the  workers  in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th 
century  gave  him  a  new  platform  for  propaganda  which 
he  took  full  advantage  of.  A  strike  of  the  Dock  laborers 
took  place  in  Glasgow  and  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  all 
his  characteristic  energy.  Out  of  this  strike  grew  the 
great  organization  known  as  the  National  Union  of  Dock 
Laborers,  of  which  he  became  President.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  Labor  Government  in  Eng- 
land today  is  largely  due  to  the  seed  sown  by  McGhee 
in  these  years.  He  concentrated  public  attention  on  the 
injustice  of  the  existing  order  in  a  way  that  was  unique 
and  awakened  the  workers  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
importance  in  wealth  production.  He  constantly  pointed 
out  the  inefficiency  of  Trade  Union  methods  and  demon- 
strated at  every  opportunity  that  nothing  short  of  the 
abolition  of  land  monopoly  could  emancipate  labor.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  originated  the  policy  known  as 
"Ca  Canny"  which  created  such  a  furore  among  the  em- 
ploying class. 

"Suiting  labor  to  wages,"  he  said,  "was  no  more  im- 
moral than  fitting  product  to  price,  a  well  known  practice 
of  manufacturers." 

An  intimate  friend  of  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Dillon, 
his  sympathies  were  always  with  Ireland  in  the  Home 
Rule  struggle.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  to  repre- 
sent an  Irish  constituency  and  for  years  gave  himself  to 
the  work  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  There  was  scarcely  a  con- 


stituency in  Scotland  and  few  in  England  where  he  was 
not  known  as  the  Home  Rule  protagonist  and  many  a 
Liberal  victory  was  due  to  his  exertions.  His  faith  in 
Lincoln's  democracy,  "Government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people,"  never  wavered  and  when  oppo- 
nents argued  against  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  people  for 
Self-Government  all  the  indignation  of  his  nature  was 
kindled  to  flame.  He  visited  the  United  States  several 
times  and  made  many  friends.  His  last  visit,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  was  in  company  with  T.  P. 
O'Connor  and  Joseph  Devlin. 

For  the  past  number  of  years  he  has  been  living  quietly 
in  Glasgow  in  the  company  of  his  loving  and  faithful  wife 
and  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  To  the 
last  he  was  interested  in  public  questions.  He  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  after  a  few  days  illness 
with  pneumonia. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  worth  of  men  like  Richard 
McGhee.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — pioneers  in  the 
onward  and  upward  struggle  of  humanity— builders  of 
the  future.  Their  persistence  at  all  times  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  proof  that  the  seed  of  the  truth  never  dies 
and  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  harvest  will  be  reaped. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  April  17,  attended 
by  his  four  sons,  Richard,  Fred,  George  and  Hugh,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  Single  Tax  and  Irish  friends. 

Joseph  Davison,  of  Bellaghy,  County  Deny,  delivered 
the  following  address: 

"The  last  post  has  sounded  for  our  dear  friend  Richard 
McGhee.  He  has  passed  beyond  our  ken,  but  bis  life's 
work  remains — a  sweet  memory  to  us  all  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  would  help  in  the  great  uphill  struggle 
for  human  liberty  and  emancipation.  His  passing  was  just 
as  he  would  have  it — no  prolonged  ebbing  away — but  the 
terminus  reached  in  the  fulness  of  mental  vigor. 

"It  might  be  said  of  him  in  the  words  of  Browning. 

"Here  had  been  the  general  and  chief 

Through  a  whole  campaign 

Of  the  world's  lifes  and  deaths 

Doing  the  King's  work  all  the  dim  day  long. 

"  If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  lived  an  unselfish  life — 
who  gave  of  his  best  to  the  service  of  humanity,  Richard 
McGhee  was  that  man.  His  sympathy  for  human  suffer- 
ing, his  resentment  to  injustice  of  any  kind — his  intoler- 
ance of  hypocrisy  and  sham,  were  his  outstanding  charac- 
teristics. Had  his  wonderful  energy  been  devoted  to  the 
material  things  of  life  he  would  have  ranked  high  among 
the  world's  successes.  But  he  chose  to  stand  for  truth 
and  justice  as  he  saw  them,  regardless  of  personal  con- 
sequences and  in  the  sum  of  things  who  can  say  but  he 
chose  the  better  part?  As  the  Master  mind  of  Henry 
George  put  it,  "Success!  Why,  falsehood  has  often  that 
to  give  and  Injustice  often  has  that  to  give.  Must  not 
Truth  and  Justice  have  something  to  give  that  is  their 
own  by  proper  right — theirs  in  essence  and  not  by  accident?" 
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"We  part  with  him  in  sorrow  and  I  would  close  with  the 
words  of  his  great  teacher  and  friend,  Henry  George. 

"The  only  thing  certain  to  any  of  us  is  death. 

"Like  the  swallow  darting  through  thy  hall,  such,  O 
King,  is  the  life  of  man!"  We  come  from  where  we  know 
not;  we  go  —  who  shall  say?  Impenetrable  darkness  be- 
hind, and  gathering  shades  before.  What,  when  our  time 
comes,  does  it  matter  whether  we  have  fared  daintily  or 
not,  whether  we  have  worn  soft  raiment  or  not,  whether 
we  leave  a  great  fortune  or  nothing  at  all,  whether  we  shall 
have  reaped  honors  or  been  despised,  have  been  counted 
learned  or  ignorant  —  as  compared  with  how  we  may  have 
used  that  talent  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  for  the 
Master's  service?  What  shall  it  matter,  when  eyeballs 
glaze  and  ears  grow  dull,  if  out  of  the  darkness  may  stretch 
a  hand,  and  into  the  silence  may  come  a  voice: 

"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant: 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord?" 

California  Preparing 

For  National  Conference 


PHE  actual  birthday  of  Henry  George  has  been  selected 
•*-  as  the  opening  day  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Henry  George 
Congress,  which  will  meet  in  San  Francisco  from  Septem- 
ber 2d  to  4th,  and  immediately  follows  Labor  Day.  The 
idea  of  holding  the  national  conference  this  year  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  apparently  met  with  general  favor  and, 
while  the  number  who  can  arrange  to  make  a  transcon- 
tinental trip  is  always  somewhat  limited,  already  a  number 
of  Eastern  Single  Taxers  are  making  their  plans  to  go, 
and  a  large  attendance  from  the  Western  section  seems 
to  be  assured. 

A.  J.  Milligan,  President  of  the  Civic  Chamber  of  Eco- 
nomics of  San  Francisco,  and  proprietor  of  the  Henry 
George  Hotel,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention Committee  and,  supported  by  able  and  energetic 
co-workers,  has  been  active  for  several  weeks  past 
and  expresses  full  confidence  that  the  Congress  of  1930 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
gatherings  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation.  The  Single  Tax  leaders  on  the  Coast  seem 
to  look  upon  the  approaching  Congress  as  timely  and  as 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  further  strengthen 
the  movement  in  that  section  and  bring  about  closer 
cooperation. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  will  be  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  bronze  tablet  which  it  is  planned  to  place  on  the 
building  now  occupying  the  spot  in  San  Francisco  where 
Henry  George  wrote  his  immortal  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
the  50th  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  at  Pitts- 
burgh last  September.  The  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
has  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  on  this 


occasion  in  honor  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  and  his 
great  contribution  to  humanity. 

While  programme-making  is  now  only  in  the  preliminary 
stage,  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  is  planning  many 
interesting  features  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  prom- 
inent speakers  is  virtually  assured. 

The  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau  is 
cooperating  actively  with  the  local  Single  Tax  organiza- 
tion, and  as  all  the  railroads  offer  greatly  reduced  rates 
during  the  summer  season,  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  possibly 
can  will  take  advantage  of  this  favorable  opportunity  to 
combine  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonderful  scenery  and 
delightful  climate  with  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from 
the  good  fellowship  and  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the 
annual  Henry  George  Congress. 

Lecture  Tours  Through 

the  Middle  West 

CECRETARY  PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  of  the  Henry 

*^  George  Foundation,  has  been  devoting  the  month  of 
May  to  a  lecture  tour  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the 
present  tour  having  been  arranged  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  now  affil- 
iated with  the  Foundation.  Generous  newspaper  publicity 
has  been  given  practically  everywhere  to  reports  of  his 
speeches,  tax  questions  being  at  present  very  much  to  the 
forefront,  State  Tax  Commissions  having  hearings  on  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  the  extraordinary  tax  situation  in 
Chicago  attracting  widespread  attention.  Following  is 
a  list  of  recent  engagements  of  Mr.  Williams: 

April  30-Canton,  Ohio,  Lions  Club;  May  1-Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Lions  Club;  May  2-Ash tabula,  Ohio,  Rotary 
Club;  May  5-Dayton,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  May  6-Rens- 
selear,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club;  May  7-Lebanon,  Ind.,  Kiwanis 
Club;  May  8-Washington,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club;  May  9- 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Exchange  Club;  May  17-Chicago, 
111.,  Single  Tax  Club;  May  19-Kenosha,  Wis.,  Optimist 
Club;  May  20-South  Bend,  Ind.,  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
May  21-Aurora,  111.,  Kiwanis  Club;  May  22-Oak  Park, 
111.,  Lions  Club;  May  27-Chicago,  111.,  South  Central 
Kiwanis  Club;  May  28-Chicago,  111.,  Woodlawn  Kiwanis 
Club;  May  29-Hamilton,  Ohio,  Rotary  Club. 

Attorney  William  N.  McNair,  of  Pittsburgh,  now  on  the 
lecture  staff  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  two  months  lecture  tour  through  the 
Middle  West,  embracing  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  is  meeting 
everywhere  with  a  fine  reception.  Herewith  is  a  list  of 
his  engagements: 

For  an  appointment  in  some  unfilled  time —  morning, 
noon,  or  evening,  write  to  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation, 538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday,  April  29th-noon; 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  M'fgr's  Ass'n  of  Central  Ohio,  Wednesday,  April 
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30th-noon;  Marion,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  Thursday,  May  Ist-noon; 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  Rotary  Club,  Friday,  May  2nd-noon;  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  Exchange  Club,  Monday,  May  5th-noon;  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Monday,  May  5th-P.  M.;  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday,  May  6th-noon;  Buffton,  Ohio,  Community 
Club,  Tuesday,  May  6th-P.  M.;  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Lions  Club,  Wed- 
nesday, May  7th-P.  M.;  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  Rotary  Club.Thurs- 
day,  May  Sth-noon;  Goshen,  Indiana,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Thurs- 
day, May  Sth-P.  M.:  Ligonier,  Indiana,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fri- 
day, May  9th-P.  M.;  Anderson,  Indiana,  Kiwanis  Club,  Monday, 
May  12th-noon;  Logansport,  Indiana,  Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday,  May 
13th-noon;  New  Albany,  Indiana,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wednes- 
day, May  14th-noon;  Madison,  Indiana,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Wednesday,  May  14th-P.  M.;  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  Kiwanis  Club, 
Thursday,  May  15th-noon;  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Friday,  May  16th-noon;  Liberty,  Indiana,  Commercial  Club, 
Friday,  May  16th-P.  M.;  Chicago,  Illinois,  Single  Tax  Club,  Satur- 
day, May  17th-P.  M.;  Chicago,  Illinois,  Anthropological  Society, 
Sunday,  May  18th-3:00;  Chicago,  Illinois,  St.  James  M.  E.  Church, 
Sunday,  May  ISth-P.  M.;  Chicago,  Illinois,  International  Club,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Monday,  May  19th-P.  M.;  Hammond,  Indiana,  Rotary 
Club,  Tuesday,  May  20th-noon;  Chicago,  Illinois,  Cook  County  Real 
Estate  Board,  Tuesday,  May  20th-3.OO;  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  Lions 
Club,  Tuesday,  May  20th-P.  M.;  Chicago,  Illinois,  City  Club,  Wed- 
nesday, May  21st-noon;  Hammond,  Indiana,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Thursday,  May  22nd-noon;  Chicago,  Illinois,  Political  Science  Club, 
U.  of  C.,  Thursday,  May  22nd-4:30  P.M.;  Racine,  Wisconsin,  Optimist 
Club,  Monday,  May  26th-noon;  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Rotary  Club, 
Tuesday,  May  27th-nocn;  Chicago,  Illinois,  Association  of  Commerce, 
Wednesday,  May  28th-noon;  Ottawa,  Illinois,  Kiwanis  Club,  Thurs- 
day, May  29th-noon;  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  Kiwanis  Club, 
Monday,  June  2nd-P.  M.;  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  Rotary  Club,  Tuesday, 
June  3rd-noon;  Austin,  Minnesota,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Jointly,  Wed- 
nesday, June  4th-noon;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Kiwanis  Club,  Thursday, 
June  Sth-noon;  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  Kiwanis  Club,  Monday,  June 
9th-noon;  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday,  June  lOth-noon; 
Ashland,  Wisconsin,  Rotary  Club,  Wednesday,  June  llth-noon;  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin,  Kiwanis  Club,  Thursday,  June  12th-noon;  Marinette, 
Wisconsin,  Kiwanis  Club,  Monday,  June  16th-noon;  Iron  Mountain, 
Michigan  .Lions  Club,  Monday,  June  16th-P.  M.;  Sheybogan,  Wis- 
consin, Lions  Club,  Tuesday,  June  17th-noon;  Chilton,  Wisconsin, 
Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday,  June  17th-P.  M.;  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
Rotary  Club,  Wednesday,  June  18th-noon;  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
Rotary  Club,  Thursday,  June  19th-noon;  Owosso,  Michigan,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Friday,  June  20th-noon;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Exchange  Club,  Monday,  June  23rd-noon;  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
Rotary  Club,  Tuesday,  June  24th-noon;  Adrian,  Michigan,  Exchange 
Club,  Wednesday,  June  25th-noon;  Royal  Oaks,  Michigan,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Thursday,  June  26th-noon;  Lansing,  Michigan,  Exchange  Club, 
Monday,  June  30th-noon. 

Only  Under  Consideration 

E  have  heard  before,  and  at  the  election  time, 
that  everything  was  going  to  be  done.     We  have 
heard  since  that  everything  is  under  consideration." 

— MR.  BALDWIN,  M.  P. 

r  I  ""HE  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  recently  learned  through  its 
•*•  European  subsidiaries  that  the  highest  wages  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  lowest  unit  production 
costs.  In  Denmark,  where  wages  were  highest,  costs 
were  lowest.  In  Belgium,  where  wages  were  lowest,  costs 
were  highest.  — Commerce  and  Finance. 


Internationalism 

THE  philosophic  Internationalist  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
a  Red,  a  Socialist,  a  Communist  or  a  Bolshevik.  He 
strongly  believes  that  true  progress  primarily  is  dependent 
upon  the  highest  type  of  practical  ethics,  and  must  neces- 
sarily therefore  embody  world-wide  economic  equitable- 
ness,  rather  than  either  individual  or  national  selfish  ad- 
vantage, for  every  human  being. 

Internationalists  regard  real  progress  and  peace  possi- 
bilities, both  locally  and  internationally,  as  being  dependent 
upon  every  man  being  ultimately  accorded  his  inherent 
economic  opportunity  to  equitably-regulated  use  of  all 
the  Earth,  and,  the  equally  inherent  right  of  each  group 
of  society  to  the  use-value  accruing  from  exclusive  pos- 
session of  particular  areas  of  natural  opportunities. 

The  intelligent  Internationalist,  being  necessarily  a 
student  of  political  economy,  holds  that  such  socially- 
produced  values  as  arise  in  "unearned  increment,"  right- 
fully belong  solely  to  the  political  subdivisions  creating 
them.  With  no  disturbance  to  land  titles,  he  would  use 
present  taxing  powers  to  collect  for  public  uses  all  land 
rental-values,  thus  obviating  necessity  for  taxing  the  pro- 
ducts of  individual  physical  and  mental  labor,  whose  pro- 
ducers have  inherent  right  to  their  entire  products. 

The  far-seeing  Internationalist  strongly  holds  that  most 
industrial  insurrections  and  most  war-causes  proceed 
usually  in  and  from  nations  whose  population  is  great  and 
unduly  dense  per  square  mile,  which  under  present  mal- 
administration of  economics,  intensify  the  seeming,  though 
untrue,  need  of  greed  and  selfishness.  Wars  generally 
are  directed  toward  nations  whose  populations  are  sparse 
and  the  consequent  land-values,  and  therefore  net  living 
costs,  are  relatively  lower  than  their  own. 

Internationalism  seeks  establishment  of  equal  economic 
opportunities,  and  equitable,  though  by  no  means  equal, 
returns  for  expenditures  of  all  productively-directed  phys- 
ical and  mental  energy;  first,  for  one's  own  country,  and, 
secondarily,  for  all  mankind.  It  envisions  for  the  future 
sound  and  justifiable  hope  for  inescapable  permanent 
and  Universal  peace,  which  it  considers  hopeless  except 
when  built  primarily  upon  universally  equitable  economic 
rather  than  political  foundations. 

Otherwise  than  as  herein  indicated,  there  appears  to  be 
no  conceivable  basis  for  the  ideal  ethical  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  nor  for  initiating  just  and  enduring  relationships 
among  well-disposed  men  and  nations,  even  in  the  remote 
future. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  those  of  the  present  era  of  the 
sharpened  tooth  and  wide-spread  claw  instincts  of  man 
shall  always  feel  called  upon  to  live  interminably  in  terror 
and  to  terrorize.  Justly  based  peace-possibilities,  for  all 
men  and  all  nations,  must  finally  prevail,  if  the  trend  of 
civilization  is  to  continue  upward. 

— K.  P.  ALEXANDER. 
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New  Jersey 


A  BILL  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  noted 
-**1  in  our  last  issue,  provided,  not  for  a  half  rate  tax  on 
improvements,  as  in  Pittsburgh,  but  for  gradual  repeal 
of  the  entire  tax  on  improvements  at  the  rate  of  10%  per 
annum,  subject  to  adoption  by  any  municipality  upon 
vote  therein  at  any  general  election.  Another  bill  of  the 
same  tenor  provided  that  the  tax  on  both  improvements 
and  personal  property  should  be  similarily  repealed.  The 
Conference  Committee  of  both  houses  held  more  than  200 
bills,  including  these  ones,  from  coming  to  a  vote.  They 
will  be  reintroduced  next  January.  Numerous  news- 
papers published  matter  favoring  the  bills,  and  many  of 
them  supported  them  editorially,  and  said  the  bills  should 
be  enacted. 

Some  city  officials  opposed  the  bills,  saying  they  feared 
that  if  enacted  the  people  of  their  respective  cities  would 
vote  to  adopt  them. 

The  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  owns  a  public  market  build- 
ing and  adjoining  land  which  it  has  just  leased  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  At  the  last  moment,  upon  the  insistence 
of  the  mayor,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  lease  oblig- 
ing the  lessee  to  pay  to  the  city  the  equivalent  of  the  tax 
on  the  building  in  the  event  of  adoption  of  site-value  taxa- 
tion by  the  city. 

New  Municipal  Land 

Policies  Needed 

lTH  a  little  thought  it  becomes  evident  that  con- 
scious  city  planning  cannot  be  completely  suc- 
cessful generation  after  generation  except  under  a  system 
of  public  ownership  of  land.  The  authority  of  eminent 
domain  and  of  the  police  power  has  reduced  private  owner- 
ship almost  to  a  position  of  leasehold  subject  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  with  the  inevitable  right  of  exploiting  land 
values  remaining  intact  the  processes  and  purposes  of 
city  planning  are  necessarily  and  severely  limited." 

The  foregoing  is  a  paragraph  from  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  to  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning  by  Jacob 
L.  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Chicago.  Further  excerpts  are  printed 
in  this  issue  under  the  title,  "A  Message  to  City  Planners." 

Mr.  Crane  has  opened  a  question  which  is  beginning  to 
bother  a  good  many  farsighted  students  of  government. 
City  planning  naturally  labors  under  handicaps  which 
factory  planning  does  not  incur.  As  yet  it  does  not  rep- 
resent planning  by  a  single  mind,  but  must  depend  upon 
the  collective  will  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Now  the 
execution  of  even  the  simplest  plan  affects  economic  in- 
terests. People  who  are  making  money  from  present  city 
congestion  will  naturally  oppose  decentralization  which 
most  planners  are  trying  to  bring  about.  Some  plans  have 
been  particularly  tender  of  skyscrapers.  By  so  doing  they 
have  allayed  the  fears  of  some  of  the  economic  interests, 
but  they  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  skyscrapers. 


Without  being  condemned  as  Single  Taxers,  we  may 
point  out  that  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  that  under 
present  conditions  of  land  ownership,  every  far-reaching 
public  improvement  makes  the  next  one  just  so  much 
more  difficult  and  costly.  Neither  special  assessments, 
eminent  domain  nor  excess  condemnation  have  been  cap- 
able of  altering  this  fundamental  situation.  If  time  re- 
veals that  a  long-term  programme  of  public  improvements 
can  be  made  to  stick,  that  technological  progress  will  not 
outrun  our  ability  to  map  its  course  in  advance  with  reason- 
able success,  we  shall  have  to  reexamine  our  municipal 
land  policies  with  a  very  critical  eye.  Today  emphasis 
is  on  planning,  but  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  problems  of 
execution  which  will  bother  us. 

National  Municipal  Review. 

Untrammeled  Trade 

A  /T  AN  lives  by  labor,  nations  thrive  by  labor,  and  inter- 
J-'-l-  national  relations  may  be  made  either  more  easy 
or  more  difficult,  according  to  methods  by  which  the  fruits 
of  labor  are  exchanged.  The  economic  life  of  any  nation 
already  has  ceased  to  be  national  and  independent.  .  .  . 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  a  lesson 
to  teach  Europe.  The  stupendous  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  due  to  the  huge  domes- 
tic trade  untaxed  and  untrammeled  and  is  the  foundation 
of  American  prosperity.— PROF.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUT- 
LER. From  address  in  Berlin,  April  30,  1930. 

What  Are  They  Hinting  At? 

"I  "\  7HEN  her  (the  Church's)  social  influence  was  greatest, 
•  *  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  prevailing  economic 
system  was  such  that  the  workers  were  gradually  obtain- 
ing a  larger  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  lands  upon  which 
they  labored.  Though  the  economic  arrangements  of 
that  time  cannot  be  restored,  the  underlying  principle  is 
of  permanent  application,  and  is  the  only  one  that  will 
give  stability  to  industrial  society.  It  should  be  applied 
to  our  present  system  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 
—From  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  American  Hierarchy  and 
the  Bishop's  Programme. 

A  Forerunner  of  Adam  Smith 

SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY,  (1623-1687)  "wrote  on  al- 
most all  the  prominent  economic  questions  of  the 
day,  but  more  especially  on  taxes  and  on  money.  .  .  .  He 
was  the  first  economist  to  formulate  the  often  quoted 
analogy:  'Labor  is  the  father,  and  active  principle  of 
wealth,  as  lands  are  the  mother.'  ....  He  did  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  '  Mer- 
cantile' theory." 

-J.  E.  SYMES,  in  "Social  Life  in  England"  1897. 
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Single  Tax  After  50  Years 

IT  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  permanence  of  an  idea 
that  after  50  years  the  publication  of  this  book  should 
be  celebrated  by  a  gathering  of  600  Single  Taxers,  represent- 
ing 23  different  countries,  in  the  Scottish  capital  some 
6,000  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  doctrine  of  single 
taxation  first  had  its  birth. 

The  impression  made  by  Henry  George  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power 
of  thought,  backed  by  a  good  purpose.  He  never  stopped 
urging  acceptance  of  his  doctrine  upon  men  of  the  most 
widely  separated  nationalities,  and  of  every  class  of  society. 
Nor  was  he  in  any  sense  a  man  of  one  idea,  but  he  gave  :  s 
liberally  of  his  strength  and  his  ability  to  the  interest  of 
good  government  and  human  liberty  as  he  did  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Single  Tax.  When,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  New  York  City  seemed  confronted 
with  a  peculiar  menace  of  evil  government,  Henry  George 
was  drafted  to  lead  the  forces  in  opposition  to  Tammany. 
Warned  that  it  might  mean  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  he 
nevertheless  undertook  the  task.  The  warning  was  but 
too  well  founded,  and  like  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield  he 
gave  his  life  to  his  cause.  That  his  followers  are  animated 
to  so  great  an  extent  by  a  like  devction  to  the  economic 
panacea  which  he  preached  shows  impressively  the  endur- 
ing power  of  a  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  ideal. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  NOTABLE  WORK  BY  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON* 

It  is  no  small  recommendation  that  our  movement  can  boast  among 
its  teachers  such  names  of  eminence  in  the  field  of  education  as  John 
Dewey  and  Professor  Roman,  and  such  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
realm  of  international  law  as  Jackson  H.  Ralston. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  supremely  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  destined  to  constitute  for  many 
years  to  come  an  effective  instrument  of  peace  for  the  student,  and 
that  it  provides  him  with  a  perfect  arsenal  of  fact,  argument  and  per- 
suasion. The  contentions  of  Admiral  Mahan,  whose  work  is  so  fre- 
quently cited  by  advocates  of  the  status  quo  in  naval  circles,  are  met 
and  answered,  as  are  those  of  many  others. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ralston  published  a  work  entitled,  "The  Law 
and  Procedure  of  International  Tribunals. "  The  present  work  is  de- 
signed to  cover  ground  not  fully  considered  in  the  work  that  preceded  it. 

And  the  tone  is  hopeful,  as  is  the  marshaling  of  facts.  Reviewing 
the  many  steps  toward  international  conciliation  ending  with  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand  Treaty,  the  author  says: 

"Truly  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  nation  to  resort  to  war — 
euphemistically  called  a  method  of  self-help  or  of  self-redress — 
without  incurring  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  body  of  civilized 
public  opinion." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  chapters  is  that  in  which 
the  question  of  natural  law  is  discussed,  with  quotations  from  author- 
ities. Laws  that  have  a  higher  sanction  in  human  or  divine  reason 
are  contrasted  with  those  that  spring  merely  from  custom  or  conven- 
ience. 


It  would  require  more  space  that  we  can  give  to  it  here  to  review 
this  great  work  adequately.  Apparently  little  has  been  overlooked 
in  these  four  hundred  and  odd  pages.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
has  been  extensively  drawn  upon.  We  have  the  conclusions  of 
thinkers  eminent  in  their  field  almost  from  the  time  that  settlement 
of  disputes  by  arbitration  began  to  be  considered.  Except  in  the  cases 
of  a  few  isolated  individuals,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  were  vague 
and  uncertain,  but  little  real  progress  had  been  made  up  to  1880. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  great  figures  whom  Mr.  Ralston 
cites  as  among  the  early  advocates  of  arbitration,  Dante,  Erasmus, 
Cruce,  Fenelon,  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre,  Rousseau,  Immanuel  Kant 
and  others.  Treatment  of  the  proposals  and  speculations  of  these 
thinkers  is  necessarily  brief. 

A  chapter  of  great  interest  distinguished  by  much  research  is  that 
treating  of  Ancient  Arbitration;  arbitrations  in  the  Middle  Ages  are 
also  reviewed,  and  a  fuller  treatment  is  accorded  to  more  modern 
cases  in  which  disputants  have  agreed  to  arbitrate. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  very  full  sketch  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  its  procedure,  and  short  accounts  of 
the  cases  decided  by  the  Tribunal. 

There  is  a  very  full  index  and  a  useful  bibliography. 

The  thought  may  occur  to  the  reader,  why,  with  all  these  attempts 
at  arbitration  many  wars,  including  the  World  War,  have  reddened 
the  earth.  The  answer  of  course  is  that  while  arbitration  is  useful 
it  does  not  and  cannot  touch  the  real  source  of  the  trouble.  Even 
with  a  well  set-up  machinery  for  world  government  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  its  permanence  and  stability  where  more  powerful  forces  are 
at  work.  These  forces  are  chiefly  if  not  wholly  economic.  And  the 
words  quoted  from  Cavour  by  Mr.  Ralston  are  significant  in  this  con- 
nection. Said  the  great  Italian  statesman: 

"Every  political  problem  involves  an  economic  problem,  and  every 
economic  problem  a  moral  problem.  If  the  assertion  is  too  broad 
as  applied  to  the  government  of  a  nation,  it  is  not  as  applied  to  inter- 
national relations." 

J.  D.  M. 

A  SINGULARLY  THOUGHTFUL  WORK* 

Professor  Roman  is  no  mere  dry-as-dust  scholar.  He  discusses 
vividly  the  problems  before  him.  He  marshals  his  facts  in  a  way  that 
is  revealing  and  illuminative.  He  is  able  to  interest  you. 

To  write  of  education  one  must  himself  be  an  educator — that  is, 
in  the  examination  of  all  these  systems  and  theories  and  methods  of 
practical  routine  he  must  be  guided,  not  alone  by  experience,  but  by 
some  fundamental  convictions  as  to  what  education  really  is.  What 
is  mind  and  what  is  it  meant  for?  What  kind  of  education  best  develops 
the  cultural  capabilities?  What  system  of  tuition  best  nourishes  the 
growth  of  understanding,  independence  of  judgment,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  man's  full  mental  and  spiritual  stature? 

The  democratic  ideal  of  education  is  the  only  one  that  appeals  to 
Prof.  Roman.  With  unerring  judgment  he  puts  his  finger  on  the 
tendencies  that  violate  this  ideal.  In  one  sentence  he  epitomizes  it: 

"  It  seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  give  the  people  anything.  How 
often  they  throw  away,  by  sheer  lack  of  appreciation,  gifts  that  are 
lavished  upon  them!  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  create  an 
environment  whereby  they  may  grow  into  deeper  responsibility  and 
capacity  in  the  exercise  of  new  privileges." — p.  18. 

Here  is  a  recognition  of  both  the  weakness  of  men  and  women  and 
the  only  conditions  in  which  intellectual  growth  is  possible. 
He  tells  us  also: 

"A  system  of  education  which  represents  an  effort  to  make  possible 
an  unrestricted  growth  of  the  talents  of  all  the  people  without  regard 
to  fortune  or  station,  does  not  yet  obtain  in  any  country — not  even 
in  the  United  States. — p.  10. 

The  study  of  the  system  of  education  in  England  gives  Prof.  Roman 
his  opportunity  to  indicate  where  the  defects  in  that  system  spring 


•International  Arbitration  From  Athens  to  Locarno.   By  Jackson  H.  Ralston.  Cloth. 
8vo.  417  pp.    Price  *5.     Stanford  University  Press.  Stanford  University,  California. 


•The  New  Education  in  Europe.      By  Frederick  William  Roman, 
pp.     Price  M.40.     E.  P.  Dutton  3;  Co..  London  and  New  York. 
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from.  England,  he  tells  us,  has  attained  political  democracy  but  not 
social  democracy.  America  has  won  both  political  and  social  democ- 
racy, but  he  warns  us  that  both  phases  are  losing  ground  in  this  country 

We  might  take  issue  with  the  first  part  of  this  statement.  We  have 
not  yet  achieved  in  this  country  either  a  political  or  social  democracy. 
Great  Britain  has  outdistanced  us  as  an  example  of  a  practical  work- 
ing democracy.  It  would  require  much  more  space  than  can  be  given 
to  it  here  to  indicate  the  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  will.  We  know  of  few  systems  anywhere  on 
earth  where  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  majority  is  so  cunningly 
hampered,  where  the  judicial,  executive  and  legislative  functions  are 
so  ingeniously  contrived  to  offer  positive  resistance  to  everything  short 
of  an  overhwelming  majority  organized  to  resist  or  alter  the  decrees 
of  government.  A  political  democracy  is  a  country  where  the  people 
have  their  way,  and  a  democratic  system  of  government  is  one  that 
makes  it  easy  for  a  people  to  have  their  way.  The  United  States, 
despite  professions  to  the  contrary  in  public  speeches  of  many  eminent 
personages,  is  far  enough  from  a  real  political  democracy. 

And  now  as  to  America  being  a  social  democracy.  As  the  defect8 
of  the  British  system  of  education  spring  from  a  stratification  of  class, 
so  must  American  schools,  colleges  and  universities  reflect  the  caste 
system.  For  it  makes  little  difference  whether  this  caste  system  is 
typified  by  the  owners  of  great  estates  or  by  the  more  vulgar  ploto- 
crats  of  privilege.  For  under  democratic  forms — forms  without  the 
reality — the  same  caste  system  may  flourish  under  disguise  not  readily 
discerned. 

Prof.  Roman  is  hopeful,  however.  He  says  of  our  own  country: 
"  There  is  a  rising  tide  of  opinion  that  the  people  are  not  being  consulted. 
This  is  our  hope  that  it  may  be  better  on  another  day. "  p.  63.  And 
indeed  there  are  many  signs  that  that  day  is  coming. 

Prof.  Roman  speaks  less  critically  of  education  in  Scotland  and  he 
has  much  to  say  in  its  praise.  Of  Ireland,  where  cultural  development 
antedates  the  Middle  Ages,  and  where  it  has  steadily  retrogressed 
since  that  time,  he  has  more  to  say  in  criticism,  though  he  attributes 
the  defects  of  Ireland's  educational  system,  and  the  general  backward- 
ness of  its  people,  to  the  long  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  its 
bloody  factional  quarrels. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  France  and  Germany  are  examples  of 
painstaking  observation  and  study.  An  occasional  comment  is  arrest- 
ing by  reason  of  that  democratic  vision  which  animates  the  entire  work. 
For  example: 

"Before  the  War  the  German  people  and  all  foreign  visitors  to  these 
schools  were  so  occupied  in  admhing  the  magnificent  results,  that 
the  question  of  what  might  be  the  effect  on  the  world,  and  even  on 
the  nation  itself,  of  a  system  of  education  in  which  everything  was 
done  for  the  people,  and  nothing  by  them,  was  hardly  ever  raised. " 
p.  220. 

Dr.  Roman  has  presented  a  picture  of  a  new  Germany.  No  one 
has  done  it  so  well.  Our  author  is  an  optimist  as  regards  both  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  his  is  not  an  optimism  that  blinds  him  to  the 
lurking  dangers. 

An  account  of  the  striking  achievements  in  education  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  forms  part  4  of  this  volume.  The  Folk  High 
Schools  of  Denmark  have  long  been  favorably  known  to  students  of 
popular  education.  The  name  of  Gruntvig  comes  in  for  special  men- 
tion, as  does  that  of  our  friend,  Jakob  Lange.  The  educational  system 
of  Denmark  is  popularizing  new  ideals  of  social  justice. 

Dr.  Roman  tells  us  that  from  the  early  days  when  the  Vikings  first 
appear  in  history  the  peasants  had  certain  rights  to  land  from  which 
they  have  never  been  excluded  as  they  have  in  other  countries.  In 
theory  they  have  held  the  common  right  to  land  and  in  part  at  least 
have  carried  out  this  theory  in  practise.  Nowhere,  Prof.  Roman  tells 
us,  has  the  Physiocratic  idea — developing  later  with  Henry  George 
and  his  teachings — -found  such  permanent  lodgement  as  it  has  in  Den- 
mark. 

The  review  of  education  in  Russia  is  sympathetic  and  enlightening 


It  is  of  great  importance  at  this  juncture  of  the  world's  history  that 
eminent  scholars  like  Prof.  Dewey  and  Dr.  Roman  are  able  to  divest 
themselves  of  such  economic  and  religious  predilictions  as  they  may 
hold  long  enough  to  consider  impartially  the  extraordinary  happenings 
that  are  taking  place  in  Russia.  And  that  they  do  so  with  no  unfriend- 
liness should  impress — and  indeed  has  impressed — -Russian  communist 
leaders  with  the  belief  that  they  have  sincere  well-wishers  in  this  coun- 
try, who  though  parting  company  with  them  on  fundamental  grounds, 
are  content  to  see  the  experiment  on  which  they  have  embarked  fully 
tested  with  no  outside  interference  on  the  lines  they  have  undertaken. 
They  must  nevertheless  be  reminded  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Roman,  that 
"Not  until  they  themselves  practise  freedom  will  it  be  possible  to 
sound  trumpets  of  the  approach  of  a  new  dawn  for  mankind."  p.  378. 

We  have  tried  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  work.  We 
would  indicate  the  care  and  thoroughness  which  Dr.  Roman  has  brought 
to  his  task,  the  wealth  of  detail,  the  baring  of  significant  weaknesses 
in  the  educational  systems  under  observation,  but  above  all  giving  to 
the  reader  glimpses  of  those  influences  which  are  moulding  the  world 
and  determining  its  future.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  this  is  a 
valuable  and  extraordinary  work. 

And  now  we  must  stop.  Here  and  there  we  would  differ,  as  we  have 
said,  with  some  of  our  author's  statements — rarely  with  his  conclusions. 
For  these  are  grounded  in  those  democratic  principles  which  are  part 
of  his  social  and  political  philosophy,  principles  which  are  part  of 
the  Georgean  philosophy.  And  because  of  these  he  avoids  any  really 
serious  pitfalls. 

Ah,  we  must  make  one  exception.  He  seems  to  think  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  or  to  the  liquor  problem.  The  truth  is,  when 
we  cease  trying  to  do  anything  about  it,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  problem. 
Pretty  nearly  all  the  trouble  exists  by  reason  of  governmental  inter- 
ference. And  he  links  "liquor  to  tobacco"  in  several  places  as  if  he 
would  advocate  doing  something  to  tobacco,  too.  Fie,  Doctor! 

J.  D.  M. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  FOUNDATION 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

We  welcome  three  volumes  published  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  which  was  established  in  1929  by  a  generous 
contribution  from  Louis  P.  Jacobs,  and  was  organized  to  administer  a 
trust  fund  for  spreading  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic 
teachings  of  Henry  George. 

The  first  is  a  one  shilling  handy  edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
in  cloth.  The  second  is  a  new  edition  (complete)  of  the  Condition  of 
Labor,  also  in  cloth. 

The  third  book  that  interests  us  greatly  is  a  new  edition  of  "Gems 
from  Henry  George, "  first  published  in  1912,  being  passages  from  the 
writings  and  addresses  of  the  master  made  by  Rev.  Arthur  Compton 
Archmuty.  Mr.  Archmuty  died  in  1917.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of 
the  cause,  a  profound  scholar,  as  shown  by  his  translations  of  Dante 
and  Sophocles,  besides  being  himself  a  poet  of  distinction. 

This  volume  of  selections  is  well  done.  Here  the  reader  will  find 
many  of  his  favorite  passages.  Gathered  together  they  give  new  and 
profound  impression  of  that  intellect  which  surveyed  mankind  "from 
China  to  Peru, "  from  the  earliest  recorded  history  to  a  developed 
civilization,  and,  pictured  in  that  marvelous  prose  of  his,  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  that  is  possible  under  a  justly  ordered  social  state. 

Dr.  Archmuty  did  an  admirable  piece  of  work  in  these  107  pages. 
It  is  more  than  a  haphazard  selection  of  beautiful  and  distinct  pass- 
ages. There  is  a  continuity  of  thought  that  links  up  these  passages 
one  with  another. 

Copies  of  this  work  can  be  obtained  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  11  Tothill  Street,  London,  England,  at  one  shill- 
ing a  copy. 

J.  D.  M. 
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"EDUCATED  FOOLS" 

This  paper-covered  volume  of  a  hundred  and  odd  pages  is  by  Clem- 
ent L.  Coleman  with  a  sub  title,  "A  Narrative  of  Sociologic  Adven- 
ture." It  is  by  a  resident  of  Fairhope,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Fairhope  Corporation.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  work  to 
Fairhope,  nor  to  the  Single  Tax,  though  the  opportunity  to  preach 
an  economic  lesson  must  have  been  tempting. 

The  characters  and  incidents,  however,  are  amusing.  The  work  is 
published  by  the  author  and  is  sold  for  one  dollar. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

OPEN  LETTER  ANSWER 
TO  PROF.  HARRY   GUXNISOX  BROWX 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  regret  to  differ  with  you  on  the  advice  given  in  your  "Open  Letter 
to  Single  Taxers. "  I  recognize  that  your  name  adds  much  weight 
to  what  I  consider  a  pernicious  and  proved  fallacy.  I  assume  that 
you  are  just  as  earnest  as  I  am  to  advance  our  principle  and  therefore 
make  no  excuse  for  calling  your  attention  to  certain  pertinent  facts 
in  the  history  of  our  movement. 

In  1886  we  were  young  men,  our  hearts  throbbed  and  warm  blood 
coursed  through  our  veins,  and  with  the  slogan  of  "Free  Land  and 
Free  Men"  we  filled  Opera  Houses  from  pit  to  dome;  we  wanted 
to  regain  our  heritage  in  the  land.  Yet,  on  the  advice  of  our  Apostle, 
we  adopted  the  "current"  issue — the  tariff — and  were  led  into  the 
Democratic  camp.  Today  the  tariff  is  higher  than  ever  and  the  army 
of  active  Single  Taxers  were  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  90's,  again  under  the  advice  of  Henry  George,  we  supported 
Bryan;  not  because  we  were  free  silverites,  but  because  under  his  ban- 
ner were  marshalled  the  "Have  Nots"  against  the  "House  of  Have." 
It  was  a  motley  throng,  but  on  the  enormous  output  of  gold  in  the 
Rand  the  scales  between  creditors  and  debtors  evened  and  the  issue 
died  a  natural  death.  What  became  of  the  Single  Taxers?  They 
dwindled. 

Then  came  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  Again  we  adopted 
the  "current"  issue.  Eggleston  writes  Barry,  editor  of  the  Star, 
"keep  your  columns  free  from  Single  Tax  matter  so  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  Referendum. "  Where  are  the  friends  and  adherents  we  made 
then?  I  cannot  see  them. 

Were  we  to  adopt  your  "current"  issue  and  oppose  the  efforts  of 
landlords  which  "gain  them  a  special  privilege  income,"  it  would 
appear  casually  that  where  they  made  no  such  effort  we  should  let 
them  enjoy  their  tribute  in  peace.  Pretty  weak,  that! 

In  1914  I  wrote  an  article,  printed  in  the  The  Single  Tax  Review, 
and  later  issued  as  a  tract,  in  which  I  made  "An  earnest  plea  to  drop 
all  fiscal  differences  and  side  issues  and  organize  for  the  restoration 
of  the  land  to  the  people."  This  policy  was  adopted  by  a  group  of 
Single  Taxers  which  organized  for  its  political  advancement  and  is 
called  today  The  Commonwealth  Land  Party.  The  members  of  this 
party  believe  the  land  question  is  broad  enough,  deep  enough  and  just 
enough  to  appeal  to  all  men;  they  see  that  to  obtain  the  appropria- 
tion of  rent  by  the  State  legislation  for  that  purpose  is  necessary;  con- 
sequently the  issue  must  be  brought  into  the  political  field. 

Further,  they  see  that  extraneous  issues  only  cloud  our  principle 
and  attenuate  it;  consequently  they  logically  use  a  one  plank  platform 
calling  for  the  immediate  appropriation  of  rent  to  the  State.  Having 
one  plank  only  they  have  no  differences  and  are  held  together  for  con- 
certed action.  Their  one  mistake  is  that  they  try  to  cover  the  whole 
political  field,  from  President  to  Pound  Keeper;  whereas  the  taxation 
and  tenure  of  land  pertains  solely  to  the  State  legislature,  and  Assembly- 
men and  State  Senators  are  the  only  officials  who  have  the  power  to 
change  or  amend  the  laws  relative  thereto.  Sound  policy,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  dictate  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  these  offices  only 


Were  Josiah  Wedgwood  to  arise  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in- 
troduce a  bill  appropriating  rent  to  the  Crown,  Single  Taxers  through- 
out the  world  would  be  thrilled.  For  that  body  of  men  has  the  power. 
In  this  country  we  have  48  separate  Parliaments  having  that  power. 
What  are  we  doing  about  it?  Nothing. 

In  closing  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  advice  is  for 
fiscal  argument  only?  You  do  not  urge  that  anyone  who  is  landless 
should  be  informed  he  is  disinherited  from  his  birthright.  Yet  that 
is  the  essence  of  George's  doctrine. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis  says  86%  of  Americans  are  poor. 
Shall  we  adopt  your  "current"  issue  and  tell  the  86%  that  we  will 
actively  oppose  the  efforts  of  landlords  to  dodge  the  present  rates  on 
land,  and  that  we  shall  leave  to  future  and  more  virile  exponents  the 
duty  of  proving  that  landlordism  means  slavery  of  the  masses?  Must 
we  appeal  only  to  a  smaller  and  more  select  audience,  and  remain 
really  respectable  ourselves? 

"Current"  issues  are  political  herrings  across  the  trail;  they  are 
phantoms  which  wax  and  wane;  their  followers  are  idolaters;  the  God 
of  Justice  is  above  their  comprehension;  their  piety  is  futile;  they  shall 
be  destroyed  without  progeny. 

I  advise  the  nomination  by  petition  of  candidates  for  the  State 
Legislature  who  shall  stand  for  "Free  Land  and  Free  Men"  and  who 
shall  in  their  argument  before  the  electorate  go  to  the  root  of  the  land 
question.  In  the  July-August  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  I  submitted 
"A  new  method  of  Propaganda;"  I  would  appreciate  it  were  you  to 
read  that  plan  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  it. 

Regards  and  best  wishes  to  you  personally. 
Taco  Taco,    Cuba.  ANTONIO  BASTIDA. 


WOULD  COOPERATE  WITH  THE  SOCIALISTS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

On  my  return  recently  from  a  six  year  sojourn  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  I  had  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  visioning  a  real  "happy 
time  coming."  What  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  Congress 
to  be  held  in  our  fair  city  a  certainty,  and  the  advent  of  a  Blucher  for 
the  next  campaign  in  prospect,  there  does  seem  substance  to  the  vision. 
Your  suggestion  that  we  Georgists  consider  and  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  joining  forces  with  the  Socialists,  has  been  a  dream  and  hope 
of  mine  for  a  great  many  years.  I  congratulate  you  for  the  initiative 
in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  our  people,  and  hope  they  will  give 
it  serious  thought,  for  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  get  together  too  soon. 
The  time  to  cooperate  is  when  the  other  party  is  in  the  mood.  Norman 
Thomas  seems  to  have  made  the  advance  by  giving  prominence  to 
our  objective,  thus  evincing  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  us. 

He  must  be  a  timid  soul  that  will  shy  at  the  term  Socialist.  That 
has  been  shot  at  me  a  hundred  times  when  it  had  more  potency  to 
ruffle  one,  and  the  editorial  that  made  me  a  disciple  of  Henry  George, 
called  him  worse  names,  with  that  included,  the  virulence  of  which  filled 
me  with  the  desire  to  know  the  man  and  his  message.  Although  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge  that 
in  our  several  campaigns  in  California,  we  had  the  whole  hearted  assis- 
tance of  quite  a  number  of  Socialists.  We  can  afford  to  be  considerate 
of  their  stressing  details  we  think  of  minor  importance,  especially  in 
view  of  the  reforms  so  called,  which  have  been  of  little  value,  and  that 
we  aided  in  the  past. 

Most  of  your  readers  know  that  each  of  the  three  most  populous 
states  in  Australia  has  a  widely  circulated  Single  Tax  paper,  one  of 
them  practically  self-supporting.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  its  editor  telling  me  that,  on  the  first  lap  of  a  tour  being  made 
by  their  lecturer,  he  sent  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  new  sub- 
scriptions. In  Victoria  I  knew  of  a  Single  Tax  Croasdaler — orHirschite, 
as  they  would  probably  call  him,  that  from  a  small  country  town  sent 
in  over  one  hundred  new  subscriptions  to  their  paper,  and  was  still  going 
strong.  That  is  how  they  do  it  in  woolly  Australia. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  BERNARD  HARTLEY. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  INTEREST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND    FREEDOM: 

On  p.  57  of  the  April,  1930,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Yancey  Cohen  on  interest.  It  developes  the  views  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  P. 
Lyon,  of  Fairhope.  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  interest  on  capital 
is  an  unjust  exaction.  Instead  of  asking  whether  the  lender  is  entitled 
to  interest,  let  us  ask  whether  the  borrower  has  a  right  to  pay  interest. 
For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  payment  of  interest  is  more  important 
to  the  borrower  than  to  the  lender.  Suppose  the  case  of  Smith  who 
has  a  lot  and  four  thousand  dollars  and  Jones  who  has  three  thousand 
dollars.  Smith  wishes  to  build  a  seven  thousand  dollar  house.  He 
can  do  so  only  in  case  the  state  will  enforce  the  mortgage-contract 
which  he  gives  Jones,  whereby  Jones  can  collect  from  Smith  $150.00 
a  year,  or  5%  interest. 

For  it  is  evident  that  Jones  will  not  lend  Smith  his  $3,000.00  on  any 
other  terms.  If  interest  were  illegal,  Jones  had  rather  leave  his  money 
in  the  bank,  even  if,  under  such  conditions,  he  had  to  pay  the  bank 
something  for  keeping  it.  For  Jones  could  draw  on  the  bank  at  any 
time  for  any  amount,  but,  after  Smith  had  built  his  house  with  the 
money,  Jones  could  only  hope  to  get  back  his  $3,000.00  from  Smith 
at  stated  times  in  stated  amounts.  Or  Jones  might  use  his 
$3,000.00  in  amusement,  in  buying  books  and  pictures,  in  travel, 
in  automobiles,  etc.  Or  Jones  might  give  the  money  away  to  the  poor, 
or  to  the  Church.  Or  Jones  might  turn  his  money  into  gold  and  jewels 
and  hide  or  bury  it.  It  is  certain  he  would  not  lend  it  to  Smith.  He 
does  not  even  know  Smith  personally. 

There  are  also  municipalities,  railways,  industrial  corporations, 
etc.,  who  would  like  to  have  Jones's  $3,000.00.  If  interest  were  not 
permitted  by  law,  Jones  would  be  still  less  likely  to  lend  his  $3,000.00 
than  to  lend  it  to  Smith.  So,  then,  if  there  were  no  interest,  no  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  could  ever  get  any  money  to  use  but  his  own 
savings.  No  person  who  saved  money  could  ever  do  anything  with 
it  but  spend  it,  unless  he  had  a  business  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  the  government  could  take  away  Jones's  money  and  lend 
it  to  Smith,  theoretically.  Practically  this  would  not  be  easy  because, 
if  Jones  knew  the  State  would  take  away  his  capital,  he  would  not 
save  it.  Of  course,  the  government  could  force  Jones  to  work  and  pay 
him  lower  wages  than  he  now  gets.  Then  the  $3,000.00  savings  would 
have  been  saved  by  the  government  out  of  Jones's  labor.  In  that 
case  Jones  would  be  a  slave  to  the  State.  All  liberty  would  have 
vanished  of  course,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  State  would  have  got 
the  $3,000.00.  For,  now  that  Jones  has  become  a  slave,  he  would  not 
do  any  more  work  than  he  must  do,  so  that,  probably,  the  $3,000.00 
would  never  have  been  produced. 

If  men  are  free  they  must  own  the  rewards  of  their  labor.  If  fjree- 
men  save,  neither  individuals  nor  corporations  can  borrow  their  sav- 
ings without  paying  them  interest.  As  individuals  and  corporations 
need  money  in  their  business,  they  must  be  allowed  to  pay  interest 
in  order  to  get  the  money.  If  a  free  man  owns  a  row  boat,  the  public 
cannot  go  rowing  unless  they  pay  him  fifty  cents  an  hour.  If  he  owns 
the  forty  dollars  the  row  boat  costs,  other  people  cannot  use  that  money 
unless  they  pay  him  interest.  A  man  will  keep  his  boat  in  the  boat- 
house  until  he  or  his  friends  want  to  row.  A  man  will  keep  his  money 
in  hiding,  or  put  it  into  his  own  property,  or  spend  it,  unless  he  is  paid 
for  the  use  of  it.  So  if  all  these  people  are  free,  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  borrow  money  and  to  pay  interest  on  contracts  enforced  by  the  state. 
There  is  certainly  no  way  to  get  Jones's  $3,000.00  for  other  people's 
business  needs  except  by  paying  Jones  interest;  unless  the  State  con- 
fiscates the  money.  This  can  only  be  done  by  enslaving  Jones.  Even 
then,  probably  Jones  would  not  produce  the  $3,000.00,  so  that  the  State 
would  get  nothing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  work  out  any  ethico-economic  theory  to  justify 
interest.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  admit  that  Jones  owns  the  $3,000.00 
which  he  has  saved.  If  that  be  admitted,  then  you  can  never  have  the 
money  unless  the  State  will  enforce  your  contract  to  pay  interest. 


Recognizing  that  it  is  continually  necessary  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  use  capital  that  they  do  not  possess,  it  must  appear  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  borrowers  that  the  State  should  enforce  con- 
tracts and  legalize  interest.  Under  modern  conditions  the  abolition 
of  interest  necessitates  the  enslavement  of  the  workers,  as  in  Russia. 
For  that  is  the  only  way  capital  can  be  accumulated  for  lending,  if 
there  be  no  interest.  Whether  the  enslavement  of  the  workers  suc- 
ceeds or  not  economically,  time  alone  will  tell. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  liberty  and  love  liberty  will  insist  that 
the  State  continue  to  legalize  interest  and  to  enforce  contracts  to  pay 
interest. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  FREDERICK  S.  ARNOLD. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Both  Mr.  Yancey  Cohen  and  the  late  T.  P.  Lyon, 
as  well  as  our  friends  in  Perth,  Australia,  do  not  advocate  legislation 
to  do  away  with  interest.  Their  contention  is  that  the  taking  of  eco- 
nomic rent  would  abolish  interest  automatically. 

It  is  perhaps  aside  from  the  question,  but  for  ourself  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  enforce  contracts  to  pay 
interest.  We  would,  in  line  with  the  doctrine  of  freedom  to  which 
our  friend  appeals,  abolish  all  usury  laws,  since  these  laws  do  not 
accomplish  the  results  sought  for.  Under  present  conditions  interest 
continues  to  be  paid  at  whatever  determines  the  current  returns  for 
loans.  If,  however,  the  contentions  of  our  friends  (Messrs.  Cohen, 
Lyon,  et  al)  are  correct,  no  legislation  is  called  for,  nor  do  they  demand 
any  new  laws  on  the  subject. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


WOULD  PRESERVE  OUR  INDEPENDENCE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  your  attraction  to  the  Socialism  of 
Norman  Thomas.  The  followers  of  Henry  George,  whose  progress 
has  been  as  slow  as  their  aim  is  Utopian,  would  no  doubt  like  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  the  current  of  a  popular  movement.  But  would 
it  not  be  well,  before  taking  the  plunge,  to  make  sure  that  the  current 
will  take  us  to  the  shore  we  are  bound  for? 

Our  goal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  self-government,  individual  liberty, 
equal  opportunity;  our  method  the  repeal  of  privileges.  We  wish  to 
free  all  persons  from  arbitrary  interference,  to  take  from  government 
its  despotic  power.  In  other  words,  we  are  radically  opposed  to 
Socialists  who  worship  authority,  desire  an  omnipotent  State,  and  would 
compel  the  people  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  politicians  and  experts. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  compromise 
with  Socialism,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  liberal  editors  and  writers, 
of  sincere  politicians  like  Norman  Thomas  and  distinguished  scholars 
like  John  Dewey.  If  we  were  to  jump  down  the  throats  of  the  Social- 
ist whale  we  should  face  the  alternative  of  being  disgorged  or  digested, 
a  distressing  prospect  in  either  case.  We  can  rejoice  when  a  Lloyd 
George,  a  Snowden  or  a  Norman  Thomas  arouses  public  opinion  on 
the  land  question,  but  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  preserve  our  independ- 
ence and  not  forfeit  our  right  to  criticise  their  economic  errors. 
South  West  Harbor,  Me.  FRANK  W.  GARRISON. 


A  CRUSADE  WHICH  WILL  THRILL  THE  WORLD 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  on  this  question  of  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  our  reform  to  the  people.  We  have  the  greatest  problem 
in  history  to  solve — that's  not  putting  it  a  bit  too  strong.  Due  to 
several  causes,  we  have  been  a  half-century  getting  where  we  are. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cohen's  "stick-in-the 
muds, "  but  when  it  comes  to  Mr.  Schroeder's  proposal  of  a  division 
into  two  branches,  one  to  do  political  work  and  one  for  educational 
activities — I  wonder.  Are  we  strong  enough  to  do  that?  If  some 
dire  emergency  should  bring  the  land  question  forcibly  to  people's 
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attention,  the  proposed  division  might  be  made  effective,  under  such 
circumstances. 

My  intuition  seems  to  say,  get  every  one  who  can  do  some  straight 
thinking  and  is  sympathetic,  aroused  to  help  in  passing  the  idea  along, 
meanwhile  waiting  for  a  crystallized  public  opinion. 

As  individuals,  I  would  be  as  kindly  helpful  as  possible  to  those  of 
any  other  shade  of  opinion,  meeting  with  them  when  possible,  not 
being  aggressive  in  argument,  and  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
drop  a  seed  of  economic  thought  which  would  prove  fruitful  later  on. 
The  germinative  quality  of  truth  is  immense. 

Let  us  every  one  press  forward,  doing  our  little  bit  whenever  we  can. 
There  is  a  persistent  something  that  tells  me  we  shall  before  long 
be  enabled  to  strike  into  a  crusade  which  will  thrill  the  world. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  surprising  with  what  readiness 
editors  of  quite  influential  publications  accept  letters  suitably  written 
bearing  on  this  reform.     Perhaps  many  of  them  are  half  converted 
already. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Louis  WESTON. 


RENTAL  VALUE  AND  CAPITAL  VALUE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

You  will  remember  in  reading  the  accounts  of  my  trip  in  the  Northern 
portions  of  N.  S.  W.  last  year  how  I  stated  the  case  for  the  full  and  com- 
plete adoption  of  our  principles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  general  propa- 
ganda is  invariably  along  these  lines,  but  we  make  specific  attempts 
to  secure  steps  in  advance  wherever  we  can.  That  is  why  we  are 
seeking  to  get  the  water  rates  for  Sydney  and  Newcastle  districts  im- 
posed on  unimproved  values.  That  would  mean  securing  over  two 
millions  sterling  from  land  values  instead  of  the  bulk  of  it  coming  from 
improvements.  It  would  mean  more  in  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
principles  of  taxation  of  land  values  than  all  the  successful  polls  taken 
in  other  States  and  New  Zealand  for  over  20  years. 

So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  the  idea  of  taxing  the  rental  value 
of  land  was  never  considered.  The  only  way  put  forward  here  was  the 
taxation  of  the  capital  value  of  land.  With  respect  to  the  fact  that 
imposing  a  tax  on  land  values  means  lessening  the  selling  value  and 
consequently  bringing  about  a  varying  basis  upon  which  to  impose 
a  tax  to  yield  the  same  revenue,  that  was  recognised  by  our  people 
long  ago.  It  was  one  of  the  matters  put  before  the  Minister  for  Works 
in  this  State  over  13  years  ago,  when  we  drew  attention  to  it  and  urged 
the  Minister  in  passing  the  Valuation  of  Land  Act,  to  make  provision 
against  it  so  as  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  We  urged  that  the  value  of 
land  is  something  which  could  not  be  destroyed,  the  people  only  having 
power  to  determine  who  should  get  it,  the  State  which  was  entitled  to 
it  or  the  private  individual  who  is  not  entitled  to  it.  Whenever  a  rate 
or  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  value  of  land  then  its  effect  upon  the  selling 
price  should  be  disregarded  when  assessing  the  value  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. Land  that  is  worth  £100  without  a  tax  upon  its  value  may  only 
sell  for  £80  with  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  but  the  value  is  £100  just  the 
same,  and  for  that  reason  should  not  vary  as  the  basis  for  taxation. 
The  Minister,  however,  although  much  impressed  with  the  view  which 
we  put  before  him,  would  not  alter  his  Bill  at  that  stage,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  to  meet  that  difficulty.  As  the  taxation  of  the  value 
of  land  is  increased  this  question  must  be  dealt  with. 
Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  A.  G.  HUIE. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  OREGON 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

When  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  stated  on  the  BOOT  of  the  Senate 
lately  that  the  only  proposition  the  powers  of  the  earth  have  to  make 
to  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  to  increase  the  taxes  on  the  people, 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  universal  situation. 

Everywhere  the  people  look  to  the  government  to  do  something 
for  them,  just  as  Henry  George  pointed  out  in  Protection  or  Free 


Trade.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  governments  produce 
nothing  and  have  nothing  to  give,  but  can  only  borrow  of  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  If  they  give  some  one  a  privilege  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  else.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  unemployment,  and  this  Single 
Taxers  well  know.  Whither  are  we  drifting  and  how  can  we  change 
the  current  is  the  only  practical  question  before  us.  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  said  in  a  speech  in  Denver  twenty  years  ago  that  sometimes  he 
despaired  of  the  Republic  feeling  that  the  power  of  privilege  was  too 
great  to  overcome.  We  are  now  witnessing  a  test  of  this  power  over 
the  question  of  Muscle  Shoals,  with  half  the  power  of  landlordism  to 
be  benefited  by  public  ownership,  and  yet  the  people  lose.  How  much 
greater  power  we  confront  when  we  face  all  landlordism!  If  privilege 
can  bribe  a  nation  to  give  away  a  water  power  site,  which  is  but  one 
phase  of  landlordism,  how  much  greater  is  the  power  of  all  the  land- 
lords combined. 

Piof.  Gunnison  Brown  writes  an  open  letter  to  LAXD  AND  FREEDOM 
and  warns  that  the  landlord  is  defeating  us  by  obtaining  tax  laws  that 
exempt  land  and  substitute  income  and  other  taxes.  People  listen 
sympathetically  to  the  landlord  while  he  tells  them  how  hard  pressed 
he  is  and  that  land  can  bear  no  more  taxes.  This  is  the  situation  in 
Oregon  and  I  believe  it  is  a  growing  situation  everywhere. 

In  1920  and  1922  we  submitted  the  Single  Tax  in  this  state;  we  tried 
to  reach  the  ballot  in  1924  but  could  not  get  money  enough  to  com- 
plete the  signatures.     A  year  ago  the  Building  Trades  Council  urged 
to  try  it  again.     I  had  my  doubts,  but  I  did  not  suspect  that  the  tide 
of  reaction  would  draw   away  some  of  the  leaders.     But  it  did,  and 
besides  it  drew  away  from  us  some  who  were  supposed   to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  Single  Tax.     Thus  the  Federation  was  tricked  into 
a  r-versal  of  its  previous  stand.     Our  appeals  drew  in  but  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  dollars,  and  it  requires  eighteen   hundred  dollars  to 
put  a  Single  Tax  measure  on  the  ballot.     If  we  had  had  an  additional 
one  thousand  dollars  we  could  have  got  on  the  ballot.     We  distributed 
about  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  literature,  which  must  have  cost  about 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  we  secured  about  one  third  of  the  names  re- 
quired.    I  personally  offered  to  put  up  five  hundred  dollars  if  the 
Building  Trades  Council  would  do  the  same.     But  nothing  came  of  it. 
What  is  to  be  the  end?    The  tide  of  social  unrest  is   sweeping  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  organization   seemingly  to   guide  it  into  safe 
channels.     Will  we  go  through  a  universal  upheaval  in  which  anarchy 
will  reign  and  out  of  which  all  manner  of  experiments  will  issue,  and 
incidentally  and  accidentally  perhaps  some   phase  of  the  Single  Tax? 
Or  is  civilization  to  be  burnt  out  by  foul  gasses  and  what  is  best  con- 
sumed?   Our  efforts  seem  futile,  but  as  the  new   thoughters  say  all 
we  can  do  is  to  hold  the  thought. 
Portland,  Oregon.  J.  R.  HERMANN. 

OPPOSED  TO  JOINING  THE  SOCIALISTS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  read  the  lettei  s  for  and  against  joining  up  with  the  Socialists. 
We  Georgists  cannot  join  with  the  Socialists.  The  Socialists  hold  that 
the  State  should  do  practically  everything  for  the  people  (state  slavery). 
We  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  let  the  people  work  out 
their  own  economic  salvation.  Even  Mr.  Thomas  says  we  should 
collect  all  land  values  for  public  needs,  and  then  he  says  the  State 
should  provide  work  and  homes  for  the  people.  Would  not  the  col- 
lection of  all  land  rent  for  public  needs  provide  work  and  homes  for 
the  people? 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.  GEORGE  LLOYD 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OUR  LITERATURE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  trying  to  influence  the  thinking  of  those  I  know,  or  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  are  puzzled  over  taxation,  I  like  to  send  in  a  personal 
letter  a  copy  of  John  Z.  White's  lecture  on  "Taxation."  The  dis- 
tinguishing and  helpful  feature  it  displays  is  its  positiveness,  its  cheery 
certainty  of  ultimate  success.  He  says: 

"  We  have  then  a  simple  question:     What  is  the  difference  between 
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a  tax  upon  products  and  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  the  legal  institution, 
property  in  land?  That  is  the  question  that  today  is  confronting 
civilization,  and  civilization  is  going  to  answer. " 

White  tells  why  chattel  slavery  has  been  abolished:  It  had  to  be 
done  to  make  way  for  invention.  Piracy  was  abolished  because  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  commercial  progress.  It  was  necessary  to  destroy 
laws  for  imprisonment  for  debt;  they  obstructed  expansion  of  the 
credit  system.  Then,  after  telling  of  the  two  unnecessary  overhead 
production  costs  due  to  low  taxes  upon  the  privilege  of  holding  land 
and  high  taxes  upon  the  products  and  processes  of  industry,  he  says 
simply: 

"We  are,  of  course,  going  to  right  this  absurdity,  just  as  we  did  the 
others,  and  for  the  same  reason." 

There  you  have  it:  No  doubt  whatever;  it  is  sure  to  happen;  it  is 
necessary  to  progress.  Such  confidence  is  contagious;  it  compels  atten- 
tion. Try  it  on !  Send  copies  to  your  friends  with  letters  asking  them 
to  give  White  a  reading.  You  will  receive  replies  often  of  an  encourag- 
ing nature.  I  know  from  experience. 

We  have  a  vast  literature.     Let's  get  it  out!     Each  can  do  some- 
thing in  that  way — one  a  day  or  one  every  week,  or  more. 
Cleveland,  O.  HOWARD  HOLMES. 


LINKING  OUR  PHILOSOPHY  TO  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  may  interest  those  who  read  the  contribution  by  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown  in  your  last  issue  to  know  that  the  plan  he  proposes  has  been 
in  practice  here  for  nine  years  and  that  it  works. 

As  I  understood  him,  he  urges  Georgists  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discussions  in  which  the  people  are  interested  by  entering  those  dis- 
cussions as  Georgists,  applying  the  Georgist  formulas  to  those  par- 
ticular issues  and  so  getting  attention, — rather  than  depending  upon 
academic  discussion. 

For  nine  years  I  have  been  conducting  The  Stockton  Forum  on  that 
very  principle. 

If  the  city  council  is  struggling  with  a  zoning  ordinance,  I  report 
its  discussions  in  Georgist  terms;  if  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  puts 
on  a  membership  drive,  I  discuss  Chamber  of  Commerce  benefits  in 
the  light  of  the  resultant  rent;  if  the  school  teachers  complain  that 
their  work  is  hampered  for  lack  of  funds,  I  get  into  that  discussion  with 
figures  on  land  value  and  unearned  increment. 

In  short,  public  events  and  public  perplexities  are  just  so  many 
texts  for  articles  illustrating  the  theory  and  application  of  the  Georgist 
doctrine. 

People  who  began  by  taking  The  Forum  in  spite  of  the  way  it  "  rides 
its  hobby,"  have  come  to  understand  public  finance  as  never  before 
and  are  beginning  to  be  heard  in  advocacy  of  the  Georgist  plan. 

And  people  not  personally  or  directly  interested  in  Stockton  have 
come  to  value  the  paper  because  of  these  concrete  applications  of  our 
teachings;  for  they  know  that  the  principles  involved  are  universal 
and  what  is  true  of  a  school  tax  principle  in  Stockton  is  true  of  a  school 
tax  principle  in  their  own  state  or  province. 

Prof.  Brown's  plan  is  a  good  one.      I  know,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
your  readers  might  be  interested  in  knowing  this  and  to  know  how  I 
know. 
Stockton,  California.  L.  D.  BECKWITH 

ESSAY  CONTEST  IN  CEDAR  SPRINGS,   MICHIGAN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that 
Michigan  is  a  very  fertile  soil  for  tax  reform.  The  Governor  has  a 
special  commission  investigating  taxation  who  are  to  report  if  possible 
some  means  of  better  equalizing  of  taxes. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  favor  an  income  tax,  although  business 
is  weak  and  rather  anaemic  from  past  bleedings.  Hearings  before  this 
commission  are  not  developing  anything  constructive  or  permanent. 


The  one  day  that  I  attended,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adair,  of  Flint,  was  the 
only  one  to  draw  applause  from  the  audience,  when  he  in  a  few  minutes 
of  an  able  speech  tried  to  show  the  true  source  from  which  public 
revenue  should  be  drawn. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  tax  experts  in  this  state  during  the 
next  few  months.  However,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  any  tax  on  earned 
incomes  would  be  turned  down  by  referendum,  as  it  has  been  twice 
before. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  an  essay  writing  contest  between 
the  students  in,  and  the  schools  of,  Cedar  Springs  and  Kent  City.  The 
subject  is  "  Economic  and  Social  Principles  as  expounded  by  Henry 
George  in  his  famous  book,Progress  and  Poverty ' ' 

In  this  contest  48  students  are  supposed  to  have  read  an  unabridged 
copy  of  this  book,  and  have  written  an  essay  of  about  two  thousand 
words.  These  essays  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  within  a  few  days 
and  perhaps  before  the  next  issue  of  your  paper  we  can  report  the 
winners. 

I  have  read  several  of  these  essays  already — signed  under  assumed 
names — and  am  simply  amazed  by  the  wonderful  grasp  these  students 
have  attained  of  this  subject  in  so  short  a  time,  and  wish  that  our  state 
tax  commission  could  be  induced  to  read  them. 

For  helping  to  make  arrangements  for  this  contest  I  wish  to  thank 
Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann,  Mr.  Edward  Polak,  Mr.  John  L.  Munioe, 
M..  John  Z.  White  and  his  assistants,  also  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild, 
representing  the  Anna  C.  George  essay  committee,  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25.00  to  procure  a  speaker  to  address  the  students.  The 
speaker  was  Miss  Edith  Seekel,  of  West  State  Teachers  College,  who 
is  an  ardent  Georgist,  and  an  able  speaker.  Beside  this  $25.00,  $145.00 
was  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  $110.00  will  be  paid  in  prizes. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  considerable  faulty  reasoning  and 
fallacious  ideas  crept  into  the  writing  of  these  students.  These  I  expect 
to  take  up  with  each  separately,  directly  after  the  contest  is  closed. 
Cedar  Springs,  Mich.  J.  S.  TINDALL. 

A  SOCIALIST  SINGLE  TAXER. 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Jan. -Feb.  edition  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
I  note  suggestions  of  some  readers  to  make  the  Socialist  party  the  means 
of  Single  Tax  advocacy.  I  have  been  a  socialist  for  forty  years  and 
have  advanced  Henry  George's  land-tax  ideas  whenever  possible.  In 
California,  where  we  succeeded  several  times  in  getting  on  the  ballot 
a  Single  Tax  proposal,  it  was  the  socialist  voters  who  gave  it  their  al- 
most unanimous  support  at  the  polls.  Personally,  I  know  this  to  be 
a  fact.  And  I  could  never  understand  why  so  many  Single  Taxers 
persist  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  old  parties  with  any  idea  of  ever 
receiving  recognition  of  their  principles  from  them.  If  it  was  clearly 
brought  out  that  a  socialist  vote  was  for  Single  Tax,  then  we  would 
not  be  declaring  ourselves  aimlessly. 
Union  Printers  Home,  Colo.  Springs.Colo.  JOHN  H.  JOSSELYN. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

WE  learn  of  the  death  at  San  Diego,  California,  of  our  old  friend, 
James  MacGregor.  Here  he  had  gone  at  the  call  of  F.  F.  Ingram,  of 
the  Ingram  Institute,  leaving  Fairhope  where  he  had  spent  many 
pleasant  months.  He  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  in  New  York 
several  years  ago  as  he  talked  pleasantly  with  friends  in  this  office . 
But  his  marvellous  constitution  enabled  him  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
physical  faculties  to  a  great  extent — his  mental  faculties  were  not  im- 
paired by  his  sudden  affliction,  and  he  continued  to  speak  to  audiences 
on  the  subject  that  had  so  long  engaged  his  singularly  active  mind . 
Physically,  too,  he  had  shown  marked  improvement,  despite  his  eighty 
years  and  more,  and  his  sudden  death,  particulars  of  which  are  lacking 
at  this  writing,  was  not  looked  for.  As  a  debater  he  had  few  equals 
in  the  movement.  His  mind  was  an  active  one  and  he  was  a  great 
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reader.  Years  ago  we  were  closely  associated  in  the  Land  and  Labor 
Club  of  Jersey  City.  We  owe  him  a  great  debt,  for  he  was  our  mentor 
in  those  days  gone  by,  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  afforded  us  by 
that  brilliant  companionship,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  and  unfail- 
ing kindness  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  And  now  that  he  has  com- 
pleted well  and  faithfully  the  work  that  fell  to  his  task  we  wish  him 
that  reward  that  he  did  not  hope  for  but  which  was  his  due.  We  shall 
return  to  some  further  chronicle  of  his  life  and  services  to  the  cause  at 
a  future  time. 

ANOTHER  death  that  remains  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  A.  C  Sittig 
of  Hamilton,  Maryland.  Almost  his  last  act  was  his  instructions  to 
his  friend,  Rev.  Sidney  Mayer,  of  Baltimore,  to  send  a  generous  check 
to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  friend  and  liberal 
contributor. 

IN  an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Citizen  May  10,  William  F.  Hoffman, 
a  member  of  the  Composition  Roofers'  union,  discusses  Ohio's  tax 
problem,  commends  the  Pittsburgh  plan  of  taxing  buildings  at  a  lower 
rate  than  land  values,  and  adds:  "Increasing  the  tax  rate  on  land 
would  not  only  make  it  harder  for  the  land  speculator  to  hang  on,  but 
would  lessen  his  prospective  profit  from  the  land.  A  good  deal  of 
idle  land  would  be  forced  upon  the  market,  which  would  tend  to  hold 
down  land  values  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  small  income  and 
stimulate  the  building  of  small  homes.  It  would  indeed  stimulate 
building  of  every  sort". 

"  I  THINK  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  fine,"  writes  Arthur  Salter,  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  in  renewing  his  subscription. 

MR.  C.  J.  EWIXG,  of  Chicago,  has  published  his  " Economics  of 
Moses"  in  neat  pamphlet  form  of  16  pages  and  cover.  It  is  an  elabor- 
ation and  extension  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Ewing  delivered  at  the 
Chicago  Henry  George  Congress.  It  is  an  admirable  and  useful  pam- 
phlet. 

\V.  H.  SIKES,  of  Leonardville,  Kansas,  contributes  to  the  Farmers 
Union,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  our  prin- 
ciples and  quotes  liberally  from  Prof.  Brinsmade's  articles  in  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  on  "Profits  and  the  'Vice'  of  Saving." 

THE  Cincinnati  Enquirer  gives  a  list  of  thirty  cities,  great  and  small, 
in  which  fortunes  have  been  made  in  real  estate  (land  values).  The 
period  in  which  gains  have  been  made  by  lucky  individuals  vary  from 
eleven  years  to  a  few  months  These  gains  of  course  involve  corres- 
ponding losses  to  the  communities,  a  fact  which  is  slowly  dawning  on 
workers  and  business  man  alike,  but  does  not  yet  seem  apparent  to 
the  Enquirer. 

IN  Municipal  Sanitation  for  April  appears  an  article,  entitled, 
"They  Are  Moving  Tenements  to  the  Country  in  Europe,"  by  Joseph 
H.  Fink.  The  article  covers  seven  pages  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  the  houses  publicly  constructed,  in  Naples,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Amsterdam  and  other  cities.  The  article  is  singularly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  as  a  lesson  in  municipal  housing. 

A  PROMINENT  clergyman  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  announced  to 
speak  on  "Capital  and  Labor",  received  a  letter  from  a  persistent 
Single  Tax  letter  writer,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Will  Atkinson's  Abridge- 
ment of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  urging  that  the  third  factor  in 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  be  considered  when  preparing  his 
lecture  The  letter  writer  also  begged  the  clergyman  to  examine 
George's  definitions  of  the  words,  pointing  out  that  the  word  "labor" 
is  often  used  carelessly  and  unscientifically  as  including  only  organized 


workingmen,  and  "capital"  as  synonymous  with  the  word  "employ- 
ers." The  clergyman  replied  in  part  as  follows:  "What  I  know  of 
Henry  George  leads  me  to  strongly  admire  his  humanitarian  spirit, 
and  I  am  sure  that  at  least  some  of  his  economic  tenets  are  being 
unconsciously  incorporated  into  the  best  thinking  on  these  problems." 

THE  students  of  Moran  Business  College  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where 
James  R.  Brown  lectured  last  February,  started  in  to  summarize  in 
essays  of  their  own  what  they  had  gathered  from  the  address.  We 
congratulate  the  young  people  on  the  showing  made.  They  did  very 
well  with  the  subject  that  must  have  been  new  to  most  of  them.  The 
students  who  took  part  in  this  very  useful  intellectual  exercise  were 
Burton  E.  Dudley,  Janet  Phillips,  Mildred  Huntley,  Marion  Coutant, 
Olive  Kyer,  Edith  Miller,  William  Beadle,  William  Falk  and  others. 

BERNARD  HARTLEY  ,  whose  letter  appears  in  another  column,  became 
a  Single  Taxer  in  1886  through  the  reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty. " 
He  immediately  became  active  in  the  work.  He  assisted  Luke  North 
in  the  Great  Adventure  campaign  in  1916.  His  wife,  Maud  Hayter 
Hartley,  sang  a  favorite  hymn  of  Henry  George,  "Flee  as  a  Bird  to 
your  Mountain,"  at  the  first  memorial  meeting  in  Chicago  following 
the  death  of  our  leader.  Mrs.  Hartley  is  a  product  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  London,  and  she  has  sung  in  many  places  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New  York.  In  1920  Mr.  Hartley 
secured  65  subscriptions  for  the  Single  Tax  Review,  now  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  In  far  Australia  he  assisted  A.  G.  Huie,  veteran  cam- 
paigner of  New  South  Wales  for  the  Single  Tax.  He  is  now  back  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  that  city  will  have 
the  advantage  of  his  work  in  making  that  event  a  success. 

MUSSOLINI  confiscated  6,500  acres  because  the  owner  let  the  land 
remain  unused.  Italian  chambers  of  commerce  and  real  estate  boards 
are  viewing  the  dictator's  high-handed  interference  with  "property- 
rights"with  alarm,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  a  wrong  method  of  accom- 
plishing a  righteous  purpose. 

OLIN  J.  Ross,  one  of  the  most  hard-boiled  protectionists  and  multi- 
ple taxers  in  Ohio,  published  an  article  complaining  bitterly  of  high 
prices,  and  the  cynics  all  over  the  State  snickered  loudly. 

LORD  ASHFIELD,  head  of  London's  vast  transportation  system,  is 
chafing  under  the  way  land  speculators  grab  the  benefits  of  improved 
transportation  facilities,  and  his  comments  sound  as  if  he  had  been 
reading  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

EMIL  O.  JORGENSEN,  secretary  of  the  Education  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  has  issued  an  open  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  31  pages  in  stiff 
covers.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Betrayal  of  our  Public  Schools."  It  is 
directed  mainly  against  the  work  of  the  Ely  School  of  research  into 
Land  Economics  and  similar  pernicious  activities  carried  on  by  others. 

Miss  ALICE  LATIMER  GEORGE,  niece  of  Henry  George,  died  May  16th, 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  Alfred  Clark,  in  Wynnewood,  Pa.  Miss  George 
served  as  secretary  to  the  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1916-1917,  and  was  the  only  woman  ever  to  hold  the  position.  Later 
she  went  into  moving  picture  work. 

BY  motion  of  Senator  Nye  the  abridgement  of  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  made  by  Will  Atkinson  is  now  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
can  be  circulated  under  frank,  and  friends  who  wish  to  give  it  a  large 
circulation  at  very  slight  cost,  about  one  cent  per  copy,  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  Will  Atkinson,  55  Horatio  Street,  this  city.  In 
the  Record  appears  as  a  foreword  to  this  abridgement  the  fine  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Atkinson.  Earlier  in  the  year  on  motion  of  Senator 
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Wheeler  the  Congresional  Record  contained  the  abridgement  of  Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade,  also  by  Will  Atkinson.  We  congratulate  our 
friend  on  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

AMONG  recent  deaths  not  previousy  chronicled  in  these  columns  of 
men  active  in  the  Single  Tax  movement  are  those  of  W.  F.  Cable,  of 
Idaho  City,  Idaho;  John  N.  Berg,  of  Minneapolis,  who  died  last  May, 
a  year  ago;  Phil  Smith,  of  Cumberland,  Md.;  Jeremiah  Sweeney,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.:  Seth  H.  Howes,  of  Southboro,  Mass.;  F.  J.  Huppert, 
once  an  active  member  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  father  of 
Julia  Huppert  Ryan,  wife  of  William  Ryan  of  Staten  Island;  and 
Thomas  P.  Beggs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Beggs  was  well  known  to 
all  Brooklyn  Single  Taxers  and  his  home  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
pleasant  gathering  of  the  faithful. 

HOWARD  M.  HOLMES,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one  of  our  most  indus- 
trious letter  writers.  In  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  recent  date  he  points 
out  that  Ohio  has  100  sources  of  revenue  in  addition  to  the  General 
Property  tax.  Governor  Cooper  and  his  committee,  he  tells  us,  are 
now  planning  to  add  to  the  number. 


A.  G.  BEECHER,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  writes: 
constant  inspiration  to  good  works." 


:  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a 


Two  judges,  Francis  B.  Allegretti,  of  Chicago,  and  S.  D.  Murphy,  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  give  it  as  their  testimony  after  long  examina- 
tion that  few  delinquent  children  brought  before  the  courts  come  from 
owned  homes. 

GEORGE  R.  GEIGER,  son  of  our  Oscar  Geiger,  has  been  called  from 
the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  he  has  been  for  two  years,  to 
become  Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  where 
among  the  subjects  he  will  teach  are  Ethics,  Esthetics,  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, Logic,  Pragmatism,  British  Empiricism.  Young  Mr.  Geiger, 
who  is  27  years  of  age,  will  begin  his  professorship  at  the  North  Dakota 
University  in  September.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  so  young  a  man,  and 
readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  wish  him  well.  Young  Geiger 
studied  under  Prof.  Dewey. 

S.  M.  DINKINS,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  is  candidate  to  represent  the 
people  of  Dallas  County  in  the  Senate  at  Montgomery.  He  is  making 
his  candidacy  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  harmful  activities  of  the 
Alabama  Power  Company.  He  will  make  an  active  campaign  against 
its  sinister  activities.  Prof.  Dinkins  is  well  known  in  Alabama  as  an 
influential  Single  Taxer.  We  shall  watch  this  campaign  with  interest. 

THE  will  of  Ernest  John  Hayes,  who  died  at  sea,  leaves  to  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  Australia  a  bequest  of  £500,  to  the  English 
League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  £1,000,  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  of  England  £500.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  none 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  have  been  forgotten. 

IT  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  in  the  columns  of  La  Information,  Cadiz, 
Spain,  that  our  friend,  Antonio  Albendin,  leader  of  the  Georgist  move- 
ment in  that  country,  continues  intensively  active  in  propaganda  work. 
As  recently  appointed  chief  of  the  Official  Map  Service  of  the  Province 
of  Toledo,  he  has  many  excellent  opportunities  for  educational  work 
in  political  and  social  circles.  In  his  recent  address  in  Cadiz,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Depreciation  of  the  Peseta:  Its  Cause  and  Remedy," 
the  hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 

LAURIE  J.  QUIMBY,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages 
in  stiff  covers  entitled,  "  The  American  Republic  of  States  and  Democ- 
racy of  Citizens."  It  is  an  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  our 
government  rests  and  can  be  had  at  seventy-five  cents  a  copy. 


THE  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Stanford  University  Press,  the  title  being  "  An  Unshackled 
Civilization."  It  is,  we  fear,  a  rather  too  cautious  advocacy  of  our 
principles,  but  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

A  PAMPHLET  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  entitled 
"  Tax  Relief  for  Real  Estate,"  has  reached  us.  Like  all  of  Prof.  Brown's 
writings  it  is  a  thoughtful  and  carefully  considered  argument. 

THE  Ingram  Institute  News,  published  weekly  by  the  Ingram  Insti- 
tute at  San  Diego,  California,  shows  a  record  of  gratifying  activity. 

THE  Workman,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  its  issue  of  April  18,  carries  on 
the  front  page  an  article  covering  several  columns  entitled  "  Single  Tax 
Theory  of  Henry  George."  This  paper  has  published  a  number  of  the 
lectures  of  James  R.  Brown. 

YEARS  ago  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  calling  the  Single  Tax  "  a 
quack  remedy."  James  B.  Vining  of  Cleveland,  wrote  a  polite  letter 
to  Dr.  Thwing  suggesting  a  public  discussion  of  the  question.  Dr. 
Thwing  ignored  the  letter.  Recently  the  prohibitionists  have  been 
holding  a  series  of  radio  debates  with  anti-prohibitionists.  The  pro- 
hibitionist announced  Dr.  Thwing  as  their  next  debater.  The  anti- 
prohibitionists  put  forward  Mrs.  Charles  MacArthur,  better  known 
as  Helen  Hayes,  the  actress,  a  very  bright  and  capable  talker  who  was 
playing  in  one  of  Cleveland's  theatres.  Dr.  Thwing  immediately  with- 
drew. The  reason  given  was  that  it  "  seems  too  much  like  a  publicity 
stunt."  The  cynics  snorted. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Living  Age,  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  Villa- 
lobos  Dominguez,  translated  from  Nososlros,  the  literary  monthly,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  on  the  "  Language  of  the  Future,"  which  the  Doctor 
predicts  will  be  the  English  tongue. 

G.  E.  MECORNEY,  of  Franklin  Square,  L.  I.,  writes:  "  The  last  issue 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  great  and  the  best  was  your  editorial  on 
Senator  Smoot." 

STUART  CHASE  has  written  the  following  letter  to  our  valued  friend 
and  subscriber,  A.  H.  Jenkins,  of  this  city: 

"  I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  'Prosperity-Fact  or  Myth,'  and  while  I 
thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  peruse  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  George, 
it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  my  first  glimmerings  of  a  social  con- 
science were  derived  from  reading  'Progress  and  Poverty"  from  cover 
to  cover  at  one  sitting  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  City  Club  in  the 
winter  of  1912." 

E.  W.  DOTY  of  Cleveland,  probably  thinks  that,  as  the  people  will 
not  accept  the  advice  he  has  been  giving  for  years  and  take  the  "  un- 
earned increment  "  for  government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  he  might  as  well 
grab  some  of  it  for  himself,  and  so  he  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Insured  Land  Investment  Co.,  which  has  secured  control 
of  "  155  large  parcels  of  land  in  Strongsville,  Ohio,  will  subdivide  it 
into  lots,  and  expects  to  sell  out  in  record  time." 

EUCLID  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of  Cleveland,  which  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller used  to  attend,  advertised  on  April  5th  that  1,500  loaves  of  bread 
would  be  given  away  at  the  next  Sunday  services,  and  especially  invited 
the  unemployed. 

A.  H.  WEINSTEIN,  of  Cleveland,  who  calls  himself  a  land  "  experi- 
menter "  instead  of  land  speculator,  and  whose  operations  were  de- 
scribed in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  (March-April),  was  on  the  picture  page 
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of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  April  5th,  standing  with  Mrs.  Jennie 
Erjavec  and  her  four  children,  who  had  been  evicted  from  their  home 
and  were  keeping  house  on  the  curbstone.  The  oldest  of  the  four  chil- 
dren is  a  young  man  who  is  taller  than  Weinstein,  and  the  oldest  daughter 
is  nearly  as  tall.  Weinstein  is  no  dwarf,  by  any  means.  The  reason 
for  this  sob  stuff  is  that  Weinstein  had  offered  the  family  "a  free  home." 

DAVID  GIBSON,  publisher  of  the  Lorain,  O.,  Journal,  has  given  a  copy 
of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  to  each  of  the  seventeen  public  libraries 
of  Lorain  County. 

AT  a  meeting  in  Cleveland,  April  16th,  of  200  men  engaged  in  the 
savings  and  loan  business,  the  speeches  proved  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  rising  land  values  then  in  serving  homeseekers.  They 
were  corfident  that  the  present  slump  in  land  values  will  give  way  to 
higher  values.  John  A.  Fergus,  president  of  the  Ohio  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  said  that  land  values  are  even  now  50  times  higher 
than  they  were  38  years  ago.  He  thinks  that  higher  prices  for  land 
means  "  better  conditions,"  and  yet  professes  to  be  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness whose  object  is  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  acquire  sites  for  building 
homes. 

E.  D.  LYNDE,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  says 
that  "more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  applying  for  help  have  ex- 
cellent work  records,  and  that  they  did  not  ask  for  help  until  they  had 
exhausted  their  savings,  credit  and  other  resources." 

Ax  observer  of  the  costly  method  used  by  organizations  for  reliev- 
ing destitution  remarks:  "It's  an  awful  waste  of  time  and  money. 
They  send  out  visitors  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  With  note-books 
and  pencils,  the  visitors  ask  questions  which  sear  the  souls  of  the  sensi- 
tive poor.  The  degraded  poor  do  not  mind.  Better  cast  out  the  visits 
and  the  huge  office  work  of  keeping  records  and  reports.  They'll 
be  finger  printing  the  poor  next.  A  warehouse  stocked  with  food, 
clothes,  fuel,  etc.,  where  the  destitute  could  take  what  they  need  with- 
out questions  and  records  would  be  more  humane  and  reasonable. 
It  would  be  abused,  probably,  but  the  loss  in  that  way  would  not  be 
larger  than  the  cost  of  the  red  tape  with  its  salary  list  and  rent  for  office 
room.  And  the  feelings  of  many  applicants  for  relief  would  not  be 
so  severely  disturbed.  But  charity  work  is  becoming  a  vast  machine, 
affording  a  livelihood  for  many  who,  without  such  employment,  might 
be  themselves  seeking  free  food  and  clothes. " 

Ix  March,  Cleveland  Associated  Charities  received  1,100  new  appli- 
cations for  relief.  Employees  of  the  association  complain  that  the 
work  from  &  a.  m.  often  to  midnight,  Sundays  included,  and  that  they 
strain  is  "nerve  racking."  The  amourft  expended  for  relief  in  March 
was  $60,000,  but  whether  this  included  salaries  and  office  expenses  is 
not  divulged. 

REV.  RALPH  WALKER,  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Cleveland,  in  a  radio  talk  declared  that  "The  majority  of  crime  comes 
from  conditions  of  poverty  and  ignorance. " 

CLEVELAND  Press  letter  writer  having  stated  that  the  capitalist 
absorbs  the  benefits  of  labor  saving  inventions,  E.  W.  Doty  wrote  a 
letter,  published  in  the  Press  April  11,  saying:  "If  he  will  look  farther 
he  will  find  that  landowners,  who  as  such  are  not  capitalists,  absorb 
practically  all  the  benefits  from  labor-saving  devices.  He  is  right 
when  he  says  all  should  share  in  the  benefits  of  inventions,  and,  if  all 
did,  there  would  be  no  unemployment  problem."  The  Press  printed 
Mr.  Doty's  letter  under  the  caption,  "  Who  Takes  the  Money?" 

JACK  ROPER,  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press  says:  "Gov.  Cooper 
says  there  is  little  hope  of  lessening  the  tax  burden  in  Ohio  by  reducing 


expenditures.  The  only  way  the  tax  burden  in  this  state  is  ever  less- 
ened is  by  inventing  some  other  way  to  tax  you.  Life  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  one  darned  tax  after  another." 

F.  E.  COTTIER,  member  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  had  a  short  but 
excellent  plea  for  Single  Tax  in  the  Cleveland  Citizen  of  April  12. 

J.  R.  NUTT,  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and 
National  G.  O.  P.  Treasurer,  declares  that  the  present  business  depres- 
sion is  "something  that  had  to  be  gone  through  with  for  a  short 
period,"  but  did  not  tell  why,  and  a  Single  Taxer,  signing  himself 
"Student,"  explained  to  him,  in  a  Cleveland  newspaper,  the  Henry 
George  theory  of  the  cause  of  business  depressions. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc. 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April, 
1930,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the^  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150. Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:   Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,   150  Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  March,  1930. 


[Seal] 


LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 
New  York  County. 
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Get   Your  Economics  on  Straight 
Be  able  to  teach  it — Read 

"THE 
STOCKTON  CATECHISM 


JJ 


in  Fundamental  Economics 


by  L.  D.  Beckwith 
100  Questions  and  Answers  25c. 

" a  fifty-page  pamphlet  ...  he  surveys  the 

entire  field  of  economics,  covering  the  philosophy  and  application 
of  our  doctrine  .  .  points  not  usually  touched  upon.  ...  So 
well  is  this  done  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  need  should  ever  arise  to  do 
the  job  over  again." — LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  March  and  April,  1930. 

"Your  STOCKTON  CATECHISM  will  be  to  teachers  of  economics 
what  'Hoyle'  is  to  the  world  of  sports." — A.  J.  MILLIGAN,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  Catechism  Crystalizes  37  Years  of  Study 

by  the  Editor  of  the  FORUM,  the  Militant 

Weekly  of  Stockton,  California, 

now  in  its  10th  year. 

The  Stockton  Forum  is  undoubtedly  the  most  militant  Georgist 
publication  in  America.  It  is  the  only  Georgist  weekly  that  is  recog- 
nized in  the  courts  as  a  "newspaper  of  general  circulation"  and  is  al- 
ways 100  per  cent.  Georgist  in  every  column  of  every  issue,  always 
forcing  the  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  our  rent,  ALL  of  it. 

Subscription  $2.50  per  year. 
Send  for  sample  copies. 

Every  one  replying  to  this  advertisement  will  be  sent  a  free  copy 
of  "MUNICIPAL  MANNA,"  Editor  Beckwith's  memorial  to  hia 
son,  Claude.  This  has  been  described  as  "that  remarkable  editorial," 
"wonderful,"  "touching  and  beautiful,"  "inspired,"  and  as  "beyond 
compare  in  all  the  eulogies  of  our  literature." 

Address 

THE  FORUM 

1327  East  Poplar  Street,  Stockton,  California,  U.S.A. 


THE  CAUSES 
of  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION 


BY  HENRY  GEORGE 


An  eight  page  pamphlet  in  large  type  reprinted,  with 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

MR.  PHILIP  SXOWDEX  referred  to  the  Henry  George 
men  who  had  displayed  some  impatience  with  his 
tactics  in  refraining  from  introducing  into  the  Budget  a 
provision  for  the  taxation  of  land  values,  as  "persons  of 
sne  idea."  John  Paul,  of  Land  and  Liberty  of  London, 
idttily  retorted  that  even  one  idea  is  well  above  the 
iverage. 

T  T  is  after  all  a  cheap  fling  of  Mr.  Snowden's.  It  comes 
•••  too  readily  to  the  tongue  of  those  who,  unable  to  meet 
the  implacable  argument  in  support  of  a  great  principle, 
jodge  its  profounder  implications  by  superficial  rejoinders, 
rt'e  are  men  of  one  idea  and  we  rejoice  in  it.  Better  this 
than  to  busy  one's  self  with  futile  remedies  for  social  ills 
R-hile  ignoring  the  one  fundamental  cure,  which  makes 
ill  other  proposals  seem  childish. 

TX  social  and  political  economy  man's  relation  to  the 
•••  earth  is  the  one  idea  around  which  all  other  ideas — those 
:>f  Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Macdonald  and  the  British  Labor 
aarty — may  be  said  to  revolve.  These  ideas  are  all  satellites 
to  the  main  luminary.  And  it  is  the  "one  idea"  that  de- 
mands our  first  consideration.  Mr.  Snowden  suggests  that 
it  be  postponed  in  order  that  we  deal  with  "slum  clear- 
mce, "  which  is  asking  that  we  postpone  consideration 
af  the  cause  while  we  deal  with  its  effects.  Mr.  Snowden's 
jhilosophy  is  as  bad  as  his  politics. 

A  BAD  philosophy,  we  say,  because  every  great  philos- 
^*-  ophy,  every  great  movement  of  religion  or  morals, 
enters  around  one  idea,  of  which  the  adherents  are 
Dreachers  and  teachers.  Being  logical  they  must  of  necessity 
DC  men  of  one  idea.  If  they  lose  sight  of  it  then  their  plight 
s  like  that  of  the  British  Labor  government  which  is  a  con- 
"usion  of  many  ideas  because  it  persists  in  ignoring  one 
:entral  principle — and  is  therefore  without  any  workable 
Drinciple  at  all. 

MR.  SXOWDEX  may  distrust  the  driving  power  of 
a  great  principle.  That  he  does  so  distrust  it  is 
Droved  by  his  policy  of  "tinkering."  For  want  of  this 
'one  idea"  that  might  set  England  ablaze  and  put  the 
^abor  party  securely  in  power — not  temporarily  merely, 
lependent  upon  tenuous  alliance  with  the  Liberals, — they 


face  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  people  disappointed 
at  a  futile  programme  that  does  nothing  to  relieve  a  dread- 
ful situation.  Well  may  we  cry  out  for  the  return  of  a  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  to  power,  and  for  "one  idea"  of  real 
potency  in  place  of  the  many  strange  notions  of  dealing 
with  the  situation  while  ignoring  the  fundamental  remedy 
for  injustice.  One  idea,  indeed!  But  one  idea  before  which 
all  others  fade  to  a  sickly  pallor! 

GOYERXOR  COOPER,  of  Ohio,  has  a  suggestion  to 
make.  It  is  not  a  new  one.  Let  him  express  it.  He 
says:  "Ohio  has  the  opportunity  of  writing  an  equitable, 
just  and  fair  taxation  law  that  will  bring  to  light  a  vast 
amount  of  intangibles  which  are  actually  paying  no  taxes 
at  all."  These  intangibles,  of  course,  are  money,  notes, 
mortgages,  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  stated  object  of  taxing 
them  is  to  relieve  industry  and  real  estate. 

r  I  "*HE  governor  is  a  victim  of  the  delusion  that  you  can 
-*•  get  more  out  of  a  hogshead  by  tapping  it  a  number  of 
times.  Ohio  has  already  about  100  different  kinds  of  taxes. 
And  how  you  can  relieve  industry  by  taxing  its  instruments 
Governor  Cooper  has  not  shown.  To  tax  evidences  of 
wealth  is  double  taxation;  to  tax  such  evidences  is  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  making  loans,  and  to  place  formid- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  industry.  To  substitute  such 
taxes  for  taxes  on  thevalue  of  land  would  be  to  relieve  the 
burdens  of  the  land  speculator,  but  the  governor  cannot  mean 
that,  since  he  speaks  of  relieving  industry,  and  industry 
can  only  be  relieved  by  removing  the  burdens. 

'T*HE  energetic  Mussolini  has  brought  to  the  bar  a  hun- 
•••  dred  or  more  of  the  Mafia  organization  in  Sicily  who 
are  accused  in  press  dispatches  of  murder  and  robbery 
and  levying  "taxes"  upon  the  community.  No  doubt 
the  word  is  well  chosen  and  fitly  associated  with  murder 
and  robbery.  Whether  these  "taxes"  were  levied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  "ability  to  pay"  or  that  of  "benefits 
received"  is  not  stated. 

MESSEXGER  to  the  King:     "Your  Majesty,  a  ship 
loaded  with  provisions  has  arrived  at  the  island. 
It  has  provisions  for  your  subjects,  many  of  whom  are 
starving. " 

King:     "Stop   them   from   landing.      We   are   already 
confronted  with  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade." 
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How  Much  did 

Shakespeare  Divine 

WE  do  not  mean  how  much  did  he  divine  of  the  heart 
of  man,  the  human  motive,  the  tragedy  of  individual 
life,  man's  joys  and  sorrows.  In  these  he  stands  alone.  In 
the  probing  of  these  innermost  secrets  he  was  perhaps 
the  wisest  of  humankind. 

But  how  much  did  he  divine  of  the  great  social  question, 
the  interplay  of  social  forces,  the  divorcement  of  man  from 
the  land,  which  had  begun  in  earnest  in  the  preceding  reign 
in  the  enclosures  of  the  commons?  Did  he  divine  the  lost 
heritage  of  man  and  the  menace  of  economic  privilege 
whose  effects  were  being  felt  even  in  "the  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth?" 

It  was  the  growth  of  this  economic  privilege,  its  wide- 
spread and  baneful  effects,  which  were  reducing  the  people 
to  the  thoughtless,  ignorant  and  selfish  mob  he  despised. 
He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  them,  and 
this  led  Tolstoy  and  Ernest  Crosby  to  depreciate  him, 
and  even  to  indicate  what  they  considered  the  one-sided 
nature  of  his  genius  and  his  lack  of  vision. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Progress,  of  Melbourne,  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  greatest  poet  of  all  time.  In  an  article 
presumably  written  by  Mr.  Hodgkiss  it  says : 

In  England,  for  many  years  preceding  the  birth  of 
Shakespeare,  enclosures  of  the  public  lands  by  the  power- 
ful landholders  proceeded  apace.  To  resist  this,  in  1549, 
at  Norwich,  20,000  laborers  gathered  under  Robert  Kett, 
himself  a  landholder,  and  formed  a  camp,  levelling  fences 
and  hedges  and  destroying  enclosures  in  the  surrounding 
country.  This  Norfolk  rising  lasted  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  was  finally  suppressed  by  German  mercenaries.  Kett 
and  his  brother  were  hanged  in  chains,  and  more  than 
10,000  country  folk  were  put  to  death  that  year.  Enclosures 
continuing,  in  1607  great  assemblages  of  men,  women  and 
children  again  attempted  to  recover  their  ancient  rights  in 
land  by  levelling  hedges,  etc.  These  so-called  "rebels" 
were  defeated;  John  Reynolds,  the  leader,  being  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered. 

The  audiences  of  1608,  present  at  Shakespeare's  play 
of  "Pericles,"  no  doubt  well  understood  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  following  dialogue  and  the  comment  thereon, 
also  the  broad  hint  to  the  Crown.  (Act  II.,  Scene  I.). 

Third  Fisherman:  "Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes 
live  in  the  sea. " 

First  Fisherman:  "Why,  as  men  do  aland;  the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers 
to  nothing  so  fitly  as  a  whale;  a'  plays  and  tumbles,  driv- 
ing the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all 
at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  o'  the  land, 
who  never  leave  gaping  till  they've  swallow'd  the  whole 
parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. " 

Third  Fisherman:  "But  if  the  good  king,  Simonides, 
were  of  my  mind,  we  would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. " 

Pericles:  "How,  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea,  these 
fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men. " 

The  contempt  with  which  humble  petitioners  against 
these  enclosures  were  treated  by  those  in  authority  is  shown 
jn  II.  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  I.,  Scene  III. 


(The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  mistaken  for  the  Lord  Protector). 

Suffolk:  "What's  here?"  (Reads).  "Against  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  for  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford.  How  now, 
sir  knave?" 

Second  Petitioner:  "Alas,  sir!  I  am  but  a  poor  peti- 
tioner of  our  whole  township." 

Queen  Margaret  (tears  the  petition):  "Away,  base 
cullions.  " 

Petitioners:  "Come,  let's  be  gone."  (Exeunt  Peti- 
tioners). 

Mr.  Hallam  states,  in  a  well-known  passage,  "No  letter 
of  Shakespeare's  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation 
has  been  preserved;"  but  we  certainly  have  at  least  one 
conversation  reported  at  first  hand.  It  relates  to  a  pro- 
posal made  in  1614  by  some  of  the  local  proprietors  for 
the  enclosure  of  certain  common  lands.  The  Corporation 
of  Stratford  strongly  opposed  the  project,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community,  and  their  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas  Greene,  who  was 
related  to  Shakespeare,  was  in  London  about  the  business 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Under  date  of  November 
17,  Green  says,  in  notes  that  still  exist:  "My  cosen  Shake- 
spear,  comyng  yesterdy  to  town,  I  went  to  see  him  how 
he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  assured  him  they  ment  to 
inclose  no  further  than  to  Gospell  Bush,  and  so  upp  straight 
to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedg,  and  take  in  Salisburyes  peece; 
and  that  they  mean  in  April  to  survey  the  land,  and  then 
to  gyve  satisfaction,  and  not  before;  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall 
say  they  think  ther  will  be  nothyng  done  at  all.  "  This 
proves  that  the  agents  of  the  scheme  had  seen  Shakespeare 
on  the  subject.  There  is  evidently  on  Shakespeare's  part 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  proposed  enclosure. 

Nine  months  later,  when  the  local  magnates  again  were 
bent  upon  pushing  their  scheme,  the  Corporation  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  appealed  to  Shakespeare,  in  London,  through 
their  Clerk,  Thomas  Greene,  to  exert  his  influence  against 
the  plan  of  enclosure.  He  now  took  a  more  decided  stand, 
and  pronounced  strongly  against  the  whole  business.  We 
have  a  notice  dated  1st  September,  1615,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Shakespeare  had  on  that  date  told  the  agent  of  the 
corporation  "that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  enclosing 
of  Wei  combe.  "  As  he  had  local  proprietary  rights  and 
pecuniary  interests  through  which  he  would  have  benefited 
by  the  enclosure,  his  strong  expression  of  feeling  must 
refer  to  the  wrong  which  he  felt  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  people  by  the  enclosure  of  the  Welcombe  Common 
fields. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  in  their  fight  for  freedom,  for  Georgeans 
to  know  that,  in  the  closing  months  of  his  life,  our  great 
poet  was  looked  up  to  to  oppose,  and  that  he  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  manifesting  his  opposition 
to  the  robbery  of  the  people  of  their  birthright  in  the  land. 
It  shows  the  keen  perception  and  sense  of  justice  in  him 
who  said,  "You  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I  live.  "  ("Merchant  of  Venice.  ") 

In  Henry  VIII.,  Act  I,  Scene  II,  occurs  a  significant 
colloquy  which  is  sufficient  to  show  Shakespeare's  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  taxation  upon  industry.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  is  speaking: 


"  —  upon  these  taxations 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who 
Unfit  for  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
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Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar." 
The  King  then  turns  to  Woolsey,  and  says,  "Taxation, 
what  taxation?    You  are  blamed  for  it  alike  with  us,"  and 
when    Woolsey   feigns    ignorance   or   indifference,    Queen 
Katharine  replies  with  spirit  and  deep  feeling: 

"No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others;  but  you  frame 
Things  that  are  known  alike,  which  are  not  wholesome 
To  those  who  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.   These  exactions 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing;  and  to  bear  them 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.    They  say 
They  are  devised  by  you;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation." 

So  Shakespeare  had  some  knowledge  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  and  how  it  throws  people  out  of  employment, 
and  he  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  victims  whose 
backs  are  "sacrifice  to  the  load." 

Debating  the  Tax 

Question  in  1743 

"P\AVID  S.  FRASER,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  the  dis- 
*-J  coverer  of  an  article  published  in  the  Gentlemen's 
Magazine  of  1743,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  debate  in 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput,  presumably  a  Masonic  lodge.  The 
article  contains  an  address  made  by  Hergo  Gega,  evidently 
an  officer  of  the  lodge  and  the  name  as  evidently  assumed 
to  disguise  the  identity. 

The  member's  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  an 
attack  on  the  government  and  the  members  of  the  Ministry 
whose  names  are  also  disguised.  The  speaker  says:  "It  is 
time  to  consider  how  our  debts  may  be  lessened  and  by 
what  expedients  our  taxes  may  be  diminished." 

"Our  taxes,  Sir,  are  such  at  present  as  perhaps  no  nation 
was  ever  loaded  with  before,  such  as  never  were  paid  to 
raise  forces  against  an  invader,  or  imposed  by  the  insolence 
of  victory  upon  a  conquered  people. " 

"Every  gentleman  pays  to  the  government  more  than 
two  thirds  of  his  estate  by  various  exactions.  This  asser- 
tion is  received,  I  see,  with  surprise  by  some  whose  ample 
patrimonies  have  exempted  them  from  the  necessity  of 
nice  computations,  and  with  an  affected  appearance  of 
contempt  by  others,  who  instead  of  paying  taxes,  may  be 
said  to  receive  them,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the 
nation  ngnorant  of  the  causes  of  its  misery,  and  to  extenuate 
those  calamities  by  which  themselves  are  enriched. 

"But,  Sir,  to  endeavor  to  confute  demonstration  by  a 
grin,  or  to  laugh  away  the  deductions  of  arithmetic,  is  such 
a  degree  of  effrontery  as  nothing  but  a  post  of  profit  can 
produce;  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of  these  men  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  elucidate  my  assertion,  for  they  cannot  but  be 
well  informed  of  the  state  of  our  taxes,  whose  chief  employ- 
ment is  to  receive  and  squander  the  money  which  arises 
from  them. 


"It  is  frequent,  Sir,  among  gentlemen  to  mistake  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  which  are  laid  upon  the  nation  by  pass- 
ing over  in  their  estimates  all  those  which  are  not  paid 
immediately  out  of  the  visable  rents  of  their  lands,  and 
imagining  that  they 'are*  in  no  degree  interested  in  the  im- 
posts upon  manufactures  of  other  commodities.  They  do 
not  consider  that  whenever  they  purchase  anything  of 
which  the  price  is  enhanced  by  duties,  those  duties  are 
levied  upon  them. 

"It  would  be  in  reality  equally  rational  for  a  man  to 
please  himself  with  his  frugality,  by  directing  half  his  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  by  his  steward,  and  the  event  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  method  of  economy;  for  as 
the  steward  might  probably  bring  in  false  accounts,  the 
tradesmen  commonly  adds  two  pence  to  the  price  of  his 
goods  for  every  penny  which  is  laid  on  them  by  govern- 
ment; and  this  is  easy  to  show,  particularly  in  the  prices 
of  these  two  great  necessaries  of  life,  Candles  and  Leather. 

"Now,  Sir,  let  any  gentleman  add  to  the  land  tax  the 
duties  raised  from  the  malt,  candles,  salt,  soap,  leather  and 
other  commodities  used  in  his  house;  let  him  add  the  ex- 
penses of  travelling  so  far  as  they  are  increased  by  the 
burden  laid  upon  the  innkeepers,  and  the  extortion  of  the 
tradesmen  which  the  excises  occasioned,  and  he  will 
easily  agree  with  me  that  he  pays  more  than  two  thirds  of 
his  estate  for  the  support  of  government. 

"  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  stop  in  our  career  of  expenses  and  to  inquire  how  much 
longer  this  weight  of  imposts  can  possibly  be  supported. 
It  has  already,  Sir,  depressed  our  commerce  and  overborne 
our  manufacturers,  and  if  it  be  yet  increased,  if  there  be 
no  hope  of  seeing  it  alleviated,  every  wise  man  will  seek  a 
milder  government,  and  enlist  himself  among  slaves  that 
have  masters  more  wise  or  more  compassionate." 

The  speaker  then  goes  on  to  advocate  a  lottery  for  the 
raising  of  revenue,  though  he  says,  with  quaint  humor, 
that  as  to  whether  it  will  succeed  is  again  a  lottery.  The 
reader  is  asked  to  note  the  efficient  English  with  which 
Hergo  Gega  formulates  his  complaint,  also  the  knowledge 
evinced  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  by  which  two  pence 
is  added  to  price  by  every  penny  collected  by  government. 
It  is  only  when  proposing  a  remedy  that  the  gentleman 
considering  the  subject  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago 
finds  himself  at  sea  and  seems  to  confess  his  helplessness. 

It  is  curious  that  the  name  Hergo  Gega  is  almost  the 
anagram,  H.  George. 

HHE  essential  principle  of  property  to  assure  to  all 
•*•  persons  what  they  have  produced  by  their  labor  and 
accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this  principle  cannot 
apply  to  what  is  not  the  product  of  labor — the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  earth.  ...  It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  labor- 
saving  inventions  of  modern  times  have  lessened  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  burden  of  labor.  All  the  advantage 
has  inured  to  the  landlord  and  been  added  to  the  rent  roll. 

—JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
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Trade  Balances 

EACH  year  since  Herbert  Hoover  assumed  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that  depart- 
ment has  issued  annually  a  statement  of  the  balance  of 
international  payments  for  the  previous  year.  This  state- 
ment is  far  more  than  the  balance  of  trade,  which  it  in- 
cludes, for  it  takes  in  all  the  international  financial  trans- 
actions of  which  information  is  available.  If  President 
Hoover,  indefatigable  worker  that  he  is,  had  acquainted 
himself  with  the  real  substance  of  these  statements,  he 
never  would  have  signed  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill 
which  has  just  become  law.  If  his  successor  in  the  Com- 
merce Department,  Secretary  Lamont,  really  compre- 
hended the  statement,  apart  from  its  complex  details,  he 
never  would  have  justified  this  much  execrated  tariff.  If  our 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress  had  grasped 
its  principles  they  never  would  have  passed  the  bill. 

For  the  statement  shows  with  mathematical  accuracy 
that  for  every  credit  there  is  a  debit,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, there  is  a  balance,  after  a  fashion,  between  what 
goes  out  of  a  country  and  what  comes  into  it.  If  we  reduce 
the  debit  item  of  imports,  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  credit  item  of  exports, 
unless,  indeed,  some  method  of  otherwise  expanding  the 
total  of  debits  is  found.  This  expansion  of  the  debit  total 
is  afforded  in  the  vast  outpouring  of  foreign  loans  and 
investments  which  followed  the  war. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  latest  statement  of  interna- 
tional payments  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce*, 
William  T.  Cooper,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  writes  this  significant  paragraph: 

"Last  year  we  sold  to  customers  abroad  more  than 
$5,000,000,000  worth  of  commodities.  The  aggregate 
profit  thereon  and  the  productive  employment  created 
by  these  sales  are  among  the  very  bases  of  our  national 
welfare.  In  accordance  with  sound  business  practice,  we 
should  spare  no  pains  in  analyzing  the  means  whereby 
our  customers  abroad  acquired  the  exchange  with  which 
they  paid  us  for  their  purchases. " 

The  statement  of  the  international  balance  of  payments, 
therefore  is  an  analysis  of  how  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
acquired  the  wherewithal  to  pay  our  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers for  goods  purchased  here.  They  could  not  pay 
with  their  own  money,  for  that  is  not  legal  tender  here, 
does  not  circulate  here,  and  is  quite  useless  here.  They  had 
to  acquire  good  American  dollars  with  which  to  pay,  and 
they  did  acquire  them. 

In  the  calendar  year  1929  we  exported  goods  to  the 
value  of  $5,241,258,000  and  imported  $4,400,124,000  worth, 
leaving  a  "favorable  balance"  of  $841,134,000  of  which 
more  anon.  Last  year  was  not  unique,  for  it  was  merely 
the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  years  in  which  we  have  ex- 
ported tremendous  excesses  over  the  value  of  our  imports, 

""The  Balance  of  International  Payments  for  1929"  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Price  10  Cents. 


an  excess  amounting  to  something  over  twenty-six  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Yet  all  has  been  paid 
for,  or  payment  arranged  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  interna- 
tional "war  debts."  It  may  be  as  well  to  'ook  over  the 
trade  balances  of  the  past  decade,  beginning  in  1920.  Here 
are  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  since  then;  which  are 
not  calendar  years,  but  end  on  June  30  each  year: 


IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

EXPORT  EXCESS 

1920-21 

$2,556,869,717 

$6,516,510,033 

$3,959,640,322 

1921-22 

3,073,853,263 

3,771,156,489 

697,303,226 

1922-23 

3,780,958,965 

3,956,733,373 

175,774,408 

1923-24 

3,554,036,954 

4,223,973,222 

669,936,268 

1924-25 

3,824,128,375 

4,778,330,897 

954,190,758 

1925-26 

4,466,613,831 

4,653,509,472 

186,895,641 

1926-27 

4,256,825,000 

4,970,541,000 

713,716,000 

1927-28 

4,147,499,473 

4,877,070,585 

729,571,112 

1928-29 

4,291,857,565 

5,373,612,778 

1,081,755,163 

Total  excess  of  exports  in  the  nine  years 


$9,168,782,898 


These  figures  present  a  very  incomplete  and  therefore 
deceptive  picture  of  our  economic  relations  with  the  world. 
They  do  indeed  form  the  most  important  part  in  the  entire 
balance,  but  there  are  many  other  items  in  the  whole  ac- 
count which  never  find  their  way  into  the  trade  balance. 
In  the  setting  of  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  calendar 
year  1929  the  Department  found  credits  totaling  $10,045,- 
000,000  and  debits  totaling  $10,054,000,000.  The  dis- 
crepancy of  $9,000,000  is  frankly  attributed  to  errors  and 
omissions  in  the  accounting,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  corrall  and  tabulate  all  the  items  entering  into  so  stu- 
pendous a  total  of  transaciions.  Payments  do  balance, 
however,  as  said  before,  just  as  do  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  a  properly  conducted  bank,  for  every  credit  in- 
volves a  debit. 

Those  desiring  a  detailed  statement  of  how  this  balance 
was  reached  in  the  past  two  years  will  send  for  the  pam- 
phlet. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  among  the  large  credit 
items  shown  last  year  besides  the  excess  of  $841,000,000 
on  merchandise  account  were  $876,000,000  received  as 
interest  and  dividends  on  American  investments  abroad, 
$207,000,000  received  on  war  debt  account,  and  $1,537,- 
000,000  for  American  securities  sold  to  foreigners.  Oh, 
yes,  foreigners  are  still  avid  for  American  securities — 
when  a  bull  market  is  in  full  swing. 

Among  the  larger  debit  items  are  $659,000,000  spent 
abroad  by  American  tourists,  this  being  merely  the  excess 
over  similar  expenditures  by  foreign  tourists  in  this  coun- 
try, the  total  American  spendings  being  much  larger; 
$270,000,000  interest  and  dividends  paid  to  foreign  owners 
of  American  investments;  $223,000,000  sent  to  relatives 
abroad  by  immigrants  in  this  country;  $696,000,000  for 
foreign  securities  sold  here,  and  $1,080,000,000  paid  for 
American  securities  bought  back  from  their  European 
owners.  Last  year  was  not  a  very  good  year  for  sales  of 
foreign  securities  here,  for  in  1928  that  item  was  $1,484,- 
000,000,  or  $788,000,000  larger  than  in  1929.  The  amount 
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of  American  securities  repurchased  from  foreigners  in 
1928  was  almost  the  same— $1,015,000,000. 

There  are  many  items  that  cut  both  ways — earnings  of 
foreign  corporations  here  and  American  concerns  abroad ; 
moving  picture  royalties,  patent  royalties,  freight  charges 
on  the  seas  and  on  railroads  crossing  the  international 
boundaries,  insurance  transactions,  gold  movements  (we  ex- 
ported, actually  or  constructively,  $120,000,000  of  gold 
net  last  year),  and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  items.  One 
debit  item  of  $214,000,000  listed  in  the  tabulation  as 
"merchandise  readjustments"  is  explained  in  the  text  as 
the  estimated  payment  for  liquors  smuggled  into  this  coun- 
try, which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  trade  balance. 

In  the  tabulations  themselves  and  even  between  the 
lines  of  the  text  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet  runs  the 
truth  so  graphically  stated  by  Dr.  Neil  Van  Aken  at  the 
recent  foreign  trade  convention  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he 
declared  "trade  is  two-way  traffic."  Dr.  Van  Aken  is 
secretary-  of  the  Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York,  and  he  spoke  as  representing  the  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States.  \Ve  quote  from  his  remarks: 

"Official  and  non -official  foreign-trade  bureaus  and 
associations,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  announcements 
of  their  objects  and  activities,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
experience,  look  upon  foreign  trade  as  it  affects  exports 
only.  In  other  words,  international  commerce  is  to  them 
predominantly,  almost  exclusively,  a  one-way  traffic. 

"This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
alone.  All  nations  do  their  utmost  to  sell;  none  are  over- 
anxious to  buy.  All  pat  the  exporter  on  the  back,  none 
have  a  word  of  encouragement  for  the  importer.  He  is  the 
black  sheep  of  the  human  herd.  What  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  need  to  day  more  than  anything  else 
is  to  learn  the  old  lesson  all  over  again:  Trade,  whether 
local,  national  or  international,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  process  of  barter,  an  exchange  of  goods  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  a  two  way  traffic.  If  so  simple  a  defini- 
tion as  this  were  constantly  kept  dangling  before  the  eyes 
of  all  who  are  interested,  theoretically  or  practically, 
officially  or  privately,  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade, 
we  might  make  a  bonfire  of  the  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets  written  on  the  economic  aspects  of  international 
commerce  and  there  would  be  absolutely  no  excuse  for  a 
speaker  on  the  subject  taking  up  your  valuable  time  at 
this  or  any  other  foreign  trade  convention. 

"In  addition  to  our  tangled  thinking,  we  Americans 
have  been  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  warnings  of  economists  the  last  few  years, 
we  have,  as  a  recent  writer  expressed  it,  continued  to  mix 
the  oil  of  a  creditor  status  with  the  water  of  an  export 
surplus  and  found  that  the  mixture  was  good.  Why  then 
cannot  this  condition  continue?  Why  worry?  The  answer 
is  that  we  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  forget  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  our  annual  export  of  fresh  capital 
has  largely  enabled  our  foreign  debtors  to  cancel  the  prom- 
issory notes  which  they  were  unable  to  redeem  with  the 
sale  of  goods  to  us.  But  the  time  is  slowly  but  surely 
approaching  when  our  export  of  new  capital  will  be  far 
below  the  level  of  foreign  interest  obligations.  When  that 


time  comes — and  it  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  offing — 
there  must  inexorably  come  a  settlement  by  means  of 
increased  shipments  of  goods  to  the  United  States 
or  by  a  decrease  in  our  shipments  of  goods  to  foreign 
countries. 

"When  that  time  arrives  let  us  be  prepared,  if  I  may 
continue  the  simile  of  a  two-way  traffic  street,  to  draw 
our  commercial  export  trucks  sufficiently  to  the  right  so  as 
to  avoid  a  disastrous  collision  with  the  traffic  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction.  If  by  such  collision  we  block  the 
roadway,  we  shall  certainly  delay,  if  not  entirely  prevent, 
our  own  exit  to  the  markets  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Van  Aken's  criticism  of  the  ponderous  libraries 
that  have  been  written  on  "the  economic  aspects  of  inter- 
national commerce"  as  mostly  rubbish,  is  richly  justified 
Under  a  regime  of  economic  liberty,  and  the  justice  that 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence,  nations  would  be  no 
more  concerned  about  their  trade  balances  than  are  our 
states  in  their  trade  with  one  another,  none  of  which  has 
ever  attempted  to  compile  such  statistics.  Moreover, 
under  such  a  regime  there  could  arise  no  such  problem  of 
"deficient  public  purchasing  power"  as  is  now  perplexing 
our  reputed  economists,  for,  if  free,  production  is  buying 
power,  the  two  terms  being  really  the  obverse  and  reverse 
sides  of  the  same  coin,  so  to  speak. 

The  endurance  of  the  curious  superstition  that  a  "favor- 
able balance  of  trade"  enriches  a  nation,  and  that  nations 
can  so  enrich  themselves  by  blocking  the  trade  of  their 
neighbors,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  economic  history.  The 
habit  of  calling  an  export  surplus  a  "favorable"  balance 
perhaps  grew  out  of  the  custom  of  entering  exports  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  because  they  create  credits 
abroad  which  can  be  drawn  on,  and  imports  on  the  debit 
side  for  the  opposite  reason.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  think- 
ing of  a  nation  as  a  merchant,  whose  sales  must  exceed 
his  purchases  in  total  value  if  he  is  to  continue  in  business. 
But  nations  do  not  buy  and  sell  for  money.  For  reasons 
already  explained,  money  does  not  pass  in  international 
trade,  being  then  a  mere  measure  of  value  and  not  a  medium 
of  exchange.  The  importer  who  in  New  York  buys  a  draft 
payable  in  sterling  at  a  bank  in  London  and  sends  it  to 
an  English  concern  in  payment  for  goods  purchased  may 
not  know  it — the  general  public  certainly  does  not  know 
it, — but  we  have  created  here  a  credit  in  American  dollars 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  English  bank  on  whom  the 
draft  was  drawn,  which  can  be  acquired  and  used  for  the 
purchase  of  American  goods  by  some  English  house,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  American  securities,  or,  if  bought  by 
the  British  government,  for  payment  on  the  British  war 
debt  to  our  government.  If  used  for  the  latter  purpose, 
it  of  course  buys  here  nothing  but  a  canceled  voucher  or 
bond. 

Excluding  foreigners  from  our  market,  therefore,  ex- 
cludes them  from  one  of  the  methods  of  securing  credits 
for  the  purchase  of  American  goods.  The  nations  which 
do  this  are  but  playing  a  gigantic  game  of  "beggar  my 
neighbor"  which  beggars  them  all. 
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Another  superstition  that  dies  hard  is  the  notion  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  great  exemplar  (or  horrible  example, 
as  you  prefer)  of  Free  Trade.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment last  year  collected  $604,000,000  in  customs  duties. 
Great  Britain,  though  containing  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  number  of  people,  collected  over  £119,000,000, 
or  about  $590,000,000,  in  customs  duties.  Free  Trade 
England!  Small  wonder  that  Henry  George  said  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  that  English  free  trade  and  German 
silver  were  alike — the  one  contained  no  free  trade,  the 
other  no  silver. 

This  fact  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  one  of 
the  reasons  given  by  Premier  Ramsay  MacDonald  (a 
thoroughgoing  "free  trader"  of  the  English  school)  for 
his  government's  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
under  the  English  channel.  Said  the  government's  White 
Paper  on  the  subject : 

"While  the  committee  saw  better  business  as  a  result 
of  the  tunnel,  the  government  found  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
as  to  that  result,  and  many  manufacturers  fear  it  will  in- 
crease imports  and  thus  harm  domestic  business." 

Travelers  who  have  viewed  the  wonderful  docking  sys- 
tems of  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  other 
British  seaports  must  rub  their  eyes  in  amazement  at  this 
dictum,  wondering  why  the  British  government  ever  per- 
mitted, much  less  aided,  the  construction  of  these  marvels 
of  engineering  for  the  facilitation  and  extension  of  inter- 
national trade.  And  this  utterance  of  Premier  MacDonald 
was  made,  too,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  crying 
for  markets  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  "surpluses"  of 
unsalable  goods,  surpluses  which  would  quickly  disappear 
were  the  channels  of  trade  freed  from  their  strangling 
barriers,  and  quickly  arouse  a  call  for  "more,"  so  beyond 
calculation  are  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  human  race! 

"Trade  is  two-way  traffic,"  says  Dr.  VanAken.  No 
man  is  fit  to  legislate  on  trade  matters  who  does  not  under- 
stand this,  who  does  not  know  also  that  all  trade  is  barter, 
that  goods  really  pay  for  goods,  and  that  tariffs,  by  exclud- 
ing imports,  also  operate  to  restrain  exports. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Lament  rises  to  rebuke  those  who  say  the  Smoot-Hawley 
bill  will  choke  our  exports,  pointing  out  that  this  predic- 
tion was  made  of  the  Fordney  bill,  with  results  as  shown  in 
the  table  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  last  ten  years 
printed  above.  He  certainly  can  have  no  real  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pamphlet  on  "The Balance  of  International  Pay- 
ments" which  his  Department  has  just  issued,  and  which 
happens  to  be  the  eighth  successive  exhibit  of  the  same 
kind.  Trade  does  balance  at  some  figure,  but  it  must  bal- 
ance at  a  lower  figure  of  total  exchanges  if  either  credits 
or  debits  be  artificially  restricted.  The  natural  and  inevit- 
able effect  of  the  world's  tariffs  is  to  hamper  and  restrict 
the  total  of  the  world's  trade  and  industry. 

His  Department's  report  shows  clearly  why  our  exports 
were  not  drastically  reduced  by  the  Fordney  tariff  law. 


Our  total  creditor  position  in  world  trade  (excluding  war 
debts)  is  approximately  represented  by  the  total  by  which 
exports  have  exceeded  imports  in  the  ten  years  covered 
by  the  above  table.  The  world  has  paid  us  for  that  excess 
in  securities — stocks  and  bonds — yielding  in  income  last 
year  no  less  than  $876,000,000,  which  cannot  be  paid  in 
money  but  must  be  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  in  goods  and  services. 
How  long  can  this  process  continue? 

If  we  desire  to  pursue  this  kind  of  business  indefinitely, 
and  are  able  to  do  it,  perhaps  Secretary  Lament  is  right. 
We  doubt  if  a  "favorable"  trade  balance  so  secured  and 
maintained  is  of  any  real  value  either  to  the  United  States 
or  "abroad."  Our  creditor  position  grows  larger,  and  the 
sums  due  us  as  interest  and  dividends  expand  in  propor- 
tion. It  involves  a  vicious  circle  of  increasing  loans  in  order 
to  sell  goods. 
STEPHEN  BELL,  Foreign  Editor  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Charles  Hecht  Urges 

Sane  Taxation 

FORMER  Committeeman  Charles  Hecht,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  Single  Tax,  spoke  briefly  before  the 
township  committee  and  stated  that  the  cure-all  for  the 
situation  was  to  tax  full  value  on  the  land  and  to  reduce 
the  taxes  on  improvements.  Mr.  Hecht  and  others  who 
advocate  the  idea  of  the  Single  Tax  (and  there  is  a  lot  of 
merit  to  it)  feel  that  the  increased  value  of  land  resulting 
from  the  improvements  going  on  around  it,  is  a  value  occur- 
ing  to  the  owner  of  the  land  which  he  has  in  no  sense  earned. 
The  present  method  of  taxation  encourages  the  holding  of 
considerable  sections  of  land  in  anticipation  of  increased 
values  due  to  public  improvements  and  the  owner  thereby 
"gets  something  for  nothing."  Mr.  Hecht  stated  that  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  Assemblyman  J.  M. 
Thompson  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  taking  10%  off  of  the 
improvements  and  adding  it  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
speaker  declared  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for 
everyone  if  the  right  system  of  taxation  was  adopted. 

— Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Citizen. 

IF  the  tariff  will  banish  unemployment  and  give  every- 
one "high  wages"  and  more  "purchasing  power"  and 
produce  a  surplus  of  revenue  for  government  purposes, 
why  are  not  all  other  taxes  and  occupational  fees  imme- 
diately abolished? 

—WALDO  J.  WERNICKE  in  Hollywood  Daily  Citizen. 

THE  taxation  of  the  site  value,  if  it  could  replace  the 
whole  of  the  rates  on  buildings,  would  entirely  sweep 
away  this  obstacle  to  the  builder's  enterprise.  So  far  as 
it  is  used  to  diminish  the  tates  on  building  it  diminishes  the 
obstacle.  For  many  years  we  have  maintained  that  the 
greatest  and  simplest  reform  in  housing  would  be  simply 
to  lower  if  not  to  sweep  away  the  tax  on  building. 

— Manchester  Guardian. 
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A  Single  Taxer's  Journey 
to  the  Henry  George  Congress 

(Continued) 

LEAVING  Colorado  on  our  way  to  attend  the  Henry 
George  Congress  in  San  Francisco  next  September, 
we  pass  through  the  State  of  Wyoming.  To  look  at  the  sur- 
face of  this  country,  it  is  most  uninviting.  Yet,  potentially, 
Wyoming  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union. 
Some  day  it  will  surpass  Pennsylvania  in  the  production 
of  steel.  In  Wyoming  there  are  great  beds  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  and  rich  deposits  of. oil  and  natural  gas.  The  greater 
part  of  the  State  being  above  5000  feet  elevation,  and  large 
areas  more  than  7,000  feet,  the  winters  are  very  severe 
and  long.  It  is  here  we  will  find  exemplification  of  the  old 
saying,  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  In  the 
early  days  immigrant  trains  leaving  Missouri  for  Cali- 
fornia, found  their  oxen  exhausted  and  helpless  so  that 
many  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned  on  the  plains  of  Wyom- 
ing, their  owners  expecting  to  see  their  bones  bleaching 
on  the  desert  the  next  season.  But  when  these  immigrant 
trains  came  through  this  country  in  the  following  spring, 
on  their  return  trip,  they  often  recognized  their  own  brand 
on  oxen  grazing  by  the  roadside,  and  recovered  their  stock 
in  good  condition.  Wyoming  has  heavy  snow  storms  in 
the  winter,  accompanied  by  terrific  blizzards,  which  clear 
off  the  ground,  exposing  the  feed  for  stock,  and  pile  the 
snow  in  huge  drifts,  where  the  animals  go  to  get  their  drink. 
For  this  reason  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  best  cattle  and  sheep 
countries  on  the  continent. 

Unfortunately,  the  land  speculators  seek  to  sell  this  land 
to  farmers,  advising  them  that  it  is  equal  to  the  lands  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa.  Last  year  an  organization  at  Cheyenne 
called  a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens,  and  urged  them  to 
invite  their  friends  to  come  to  Wyoming  and  establish 
farms.  I  was  told  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cheyenne, 
when  called  upon,  told  the  meeting  that  he  would  not 
invite  any  person  to  come  there  for  farming,  as  it  is  not 
a  farming  country.  Yet,  the  real  estate  sharks  would  un- 
load this  land  on  innocent  farmers!  I  was  told  of  a  hail 
storm  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  three  years  ago,  when  the 
hail  fell  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  breaking  the  slate  tiling  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  so  that 
it  cost  $3,500  and  $2,500  respectively  to  repair  the  roofs; 
also  $2,000  to  fix  up  the  high  school  and  much  more  for 
the  State  Capitol.  Trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  even  the  buds,  so  that  the  next  year  they  had  no  leaves 
and  died.  The  very  best  land  about  Cheyenne,  where  the 
joint  Federal  and  State  Agricultural  Experimental  Farm 
is  located,  is  not  worth  over  $12  per  acre.  Yet,  throughout 
this  country,  scattered  over  the  plain,  will  be  found  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  land  speculators,  who  are  trying  to  make 
a  living  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

Wyoming  has  the  usual  exemption  from  taxes  for  land 
and  buildings  used  exclusively  for  religious  or  charitable 


purposes.  In  Cheyenne,  doubtless  because  of  this  exemp- 
tion, the  Masonic  Fraternity  have  constructed  the  finest 
Consistory  Building  in  the  West.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
it,  even  in  California.  It  is  a  mangificent  monumental 
structure  of  granite.  I  happened  to  be  in  Cheyenne  dur- 
ing the  Frontier  Days  Celebration.  The  restaurant  and 
other  business  men  have  to  make  large  contributions  each 
year  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  colorful  celebration,  that 
is  well  worth  seeing.  To  my  surprise,  however,  many  of 
these  churches,  teaching  morals  to  young  and  setting  an 
example  to  their  elders,  during  most  of  the  year,  in  this 
week  forgot  their  obligations  to  the  State.  Although 
exempted  from  paying  taxes  on  the  ground  that  their  prop- 
erty was  used  solely  for  religious  purposes,  the  Presby- 
terian, Congregational  and  Methodist  Churches  had  out 
large  banners,  and  distributed  circulars  all  over  town, 
advertising  the  meals  which  they  served  for  fifty  cents 
each.  And  they  were  good  meals,  too,  as  I  found.  While 
eating  at  the  Methodist  Church,  one  of  the  ladies  told  me 
that  the  profit  of  the  meals  would  be  used  to  pay  the  taxes. 
The  Elks  Club  building,  also  exempted  as  a  charitable 
institution,  was  used  by  the  ladies  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
probably  without  paying  any  rent.  Yet ,  the  building  was  thus 
used  to  make  a  profit.  I  told  some  of  the  restaurant  men 
in  the  town  that  they  should  demand  similar  exemption 
from  taxation,  especially  from  the  additional  onerous 
licence  taxes,  as  the  churches  were  competing  and  taking 
from  them  the  cream  of  their  business.. 

During  this  Frontier  Celebration  Week,  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  the  Masonic  Consistory  Building.  A  few  days  later 
I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Custodian,  who  took  me  about 
the  building,  showing  me  in  the  basement  a  cafeteria  and 
kitchen  capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand  persons; 
on  the  first  floor  one  of  the  finest  dance  halls  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  second  floor,  above  the  dance  hall,  was  an 
elegant  theatre  which  will  seat  eight  hundred  persons. 
The  Custodian  told  me  that  they  get  about  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year  rent  from  this  theatre,  and  would  get  much 
more  if  the  architect  had  located  it  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  said  they  also  get  considerable  revenue  from  the  dance 
hall  for  conventions  and  dances  and  likewise  from  the  cafe- 
teria. I  did  not  say  anything  to  this  gentleman  about  this 
property  being  exempted  from  taxation  as  being  used 
solely  as  a  charitable  institution! 

Wyoming  like  other  western  states,  when  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  Union,  was  made  large  grants  of  land  by 
Congress  for  common  school,  university  and  other  educa- 
tional and  public  purposes.  Fortunately,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  none  of  this  land  should  be  sold  for  less  than 
$10  per  acre.  As  there  is  little  land  in  the  State  which  is 
worth  over  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre  for  agricultural  or 
like  purposes,  the  State  has  sold  less  than  600,000  acres,  of  the 
more  than  4,000,000  acres  granted.  From  the  balance 
the  State  received  for  the  two  years  1926-1928,  $332,920 
from  the  rent  of  grazing  and  agricultural  land;  $60,400 
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from  oil  and  gas  prospectors'  leases;  $4,550  from  other 
prospectors'  leases;  and  from  interest  on  land  purchase 
contracts,  $234,362,  a  total  of  $632,232,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  income  funds  to  be  used  for  the  operation  of 
schools  and  other  public  institutions.  There  are  other 
receipts  from  the  land  which  are  deposited  in  the  Per- 
manent Fund,  the  interest  from  which  only  can  be  used 
by  the  various  departments  of  the  State  entitled  to  it. 
During  the  same  period  this  Permanent  Fund  received 
from  timber  sale  contracts  $854;  from  coal  and  limestone 
operating  leases  $13,290;  purchase  contracts  of  State  lands 
$483,745;  and  from  oil  and  gas  operating  leases  $1,983,- 
732,  or  a  total  into  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $2,481,623. 

The  worse  than  folly  of  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment selling,  or  otherwise  allowing,  private  persons  to 
gain  title  to  land  is  shown  by  the  working  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Lands.  It  happened  that  one  section  of  640  acres 
of  this  common  school  land  was  located  in  the  center  of  the 
Salt  Creek  Oil  Dome.  When  oil  was  discovered  there, 
oil  companies  bid  for  the  right  to  exploit  this  land.  In  the 
beginning  the  royalty  paid  the  State  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  oil  produced.  And  from  1919  to 
1924  this  royalty  amounted  to  33J/£  per  cent.  Since  that 
time  up  to  this  date  65  per  cent,  of  the  oil  produced  in 
that  field  by  the  Midwest  Oil  Company,  a  Standard  Oil 
concern,  has  been  paid  the  State.  Many  other  leases  in  the 
Big  Muddy,  Grass  Creek,  Rock  Creek,  Ferris,  Osage  and 
other  fields  are  paying  the  State  royalties  from  oil  produced 
on  State  land,  ranging  from  ten  per  cent,  to  forty  per  cent. 
During  1927  more  than  21,000,000  barrels  of  oil  were  pro- 
duced in  Wyoming  of  which  nearly  7  per  cent,  came  from 
State  royalty  land.  It  is  believed  by  many  persons  that 
if  the  Legislature  provided  for  proper  control  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  wells  on  State  lands,  that  the  oil  received  by 
the  State  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Another  illustration  of  the  advantage  to  public  interest 
in  retaining  title  to  the  land  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education,  which  shows 
that  in  1910  there  was  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  common  school  Permanent  Land  Fund.  The 
royalties  from  oil,  especially  in  the  Salt  Creek  section, 
have  increased  that  fund,  so  that  on  November  1,  1928, 
it  amounted  to  $16,522,316.  The  income  from  this  fund 
only  can  be  used,  and  has  greatly  improved  and  extended 
education  to  children  in  Wyoming.  The  politicians  of 
Wyoming  are  becoming  very  jealous  of  the  school  children 
getting  the  benefit  from  these  oil  lands.  I  am  told  that  the 
Legislature  seeks  to  induce  Congress  to  change  the  Act 
so  that  some  of  this  money  may  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  that  of  educating  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  write  to  his  Congress- 
man and  urge  that  the  children  of  Wyoming  be  not  de- 
prived of  any  of  the  income  their  schools  are  entitled  to. 
Fortunately  Katharine  A.  Morton,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Public 
Land  Board  and  zealously  watches  out  for  the  interest  of 


the  schools.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  State  Lands, 
the  School  Department  of  the  State  also  receives  one-half 
the  money  derived  by  the  United  States  Government 
from  royalties  of  mineral  land,  which  brings  to  the  school 
children  an  additional  $953,452. 

On  our  way  to  the  Henry  George  Congress  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  tarry  a  little 
longer  in  Cheyenne.  If  you  like  canned  fruits,  bring  them 
with  you,  for  you  will  surely  be  soaked  if  you  attempt  to 
buy  any  in  Cheyenne.  I  found  stores  asking  forty  cents 
for  a  number  2J^  can  of  Del  Monte  peaches  that  were 
selling  in  San  Francisco  at  the  same  time,  for  twenty  cents 
or  less  a  can,  although  the  most  expensive  shipping  rate  is 
not  over  four  cents  per  can. 

One  attractive  feature  of  the  Frontier  Days'  Celebra- 
tion is  the  band  of  Rosebud  Indians  who  perform  at  the 
park.  During  part  of  the  day  and  evening,  in  full  war 
regalia,  feathers,  paint  and  the  like,  accompanied  by  the 
Indian  tom-tom  beaters,  they  indulge  in  war  dances  about 
the  streets  of  the  town.  These  Indians,  from  the  little 
babies  up  to  the  old  men  and  women,  enjoy  the  events 
and  their  part  in  them,  as  much  as  the  white  man.  While 
they  are  really,  truly  Indians,  and  present  an  aspect  that 
would  fill  any  boy  or  girl,  from  east  or  west,  with  a  terrify- 
ing delight,  yet,  today  they  are  men  and  women  of  peace. 
The  members  of  this  tribe  are  all  Catholics  and  their  good, 
old  parish  priest  accompanied  them  to  Cheyenne.  On 
Sunday,  the  chief  led  the  entire  tribe,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  to  early  mass  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  where 
they  bowed  in  humble  adoration  of  the  white  man's  God. 

Be  very  careful  in  Cheyenne  in  butcher  shops  and  restau- 
rants not  to  order  mutton  chops,  because  an  antagonism 
may  easily  develop  against  you.  The  bitterness  of  the  wars 
between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  has  not  yet  passed  by. 
The  cattlemen  of  the  early  days,  and  even  very  late  days, 
regarded  the  open  range  as  their  exclusive  possession. 
Many  a  sheep  man  has  disappeared,  or  his  band  of  sheep 
been  slaughtered  on  the  plains,  by  so-called  outlaws.  Even 
settlers  who  built  homes  and  erected  fences  were  regarded 
as  enemies.  A  wire  fence  was  abomination.  Cattle  com- 
panies posted  notices  claiming  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
extending  from  mountain  range  to  mountain  range  and 
river  to  river.  Woe  betide  anyone  who  dared  to  intrude. 
Settlers  on  Government  land  were  even  hung  to  the  nearest 
tree,  when  they  could  not  be  driven  from  the  land.  It  is 
claimed  today  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  men  work  in  har- 
mony. Stock  men  find  that  they  get  better  results  by  im- 
proved methods  of  handling  cattle,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  roam  over  the  open  range.  Sheep  men  in  Wyom- 
ing have  formed  numerous  mutual  organizations  which, 
especially  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  have  been 
buying  very  large  tracts  of  grant  land  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  By  this  means  they  get  the  free  use  of  the 
even  number  sections,  which  are  Government  lands.  The 
Railroad  company  sells  them  only  the  surface  rights,  retain- 
ing for  itself  all  coal  and  other  mineral  rights. 
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The  development  of  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  not  only 
in  Wyoming,  but  throughout  the  West,  well  illustrates 
Henry  George's  refutation  of  the  Malthusian  Doctrine- 
Wholesale  buyers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  told  me  that  thirty 
years  ago  a  lamb  $y<i  to  5  months  old  would  be  called  heavy 
if  it  weighed  sixty-five  pounds.  Today  at  the  same  age,  a 
lamb  will  weigh  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  pounds.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  saving  of  ewes,  twenty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  greater  than  forty  years  ago,  and  farmers  buying 
old  sheep  will  get  one  or  two  more  years  of  breeding  off 
them.  This  is  accomplished  through  better  care,  better 
feed  and  improved  breeding.  Likewise,  cattle  four  months 
old  today  weigh  the  same  as  at  eight  months,  thirty  years 
ago.  Also,  hogs,  where  formerly  they  could  save  but  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  a  litter,  now  they  save  ninety-five 
per  cent. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  exempted 
from  taxation  all  property'  employed  in  the  production 
of  beets  and  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  that  State  for 
ten  year  periods.  In  addition,  there  is  a  section  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  which  provides  that  manu- 
factured goods,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturer, 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  manufacturing  process.  This  applies  to  all  manufac- 
turers, and  generally  results  in  an  assessment  equal  to 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  goods. 

While  Wyoming  possesses  few  mines  of  precious  metals, 
it  is  wonderfully  rich  in  basic  metals  and  coal  and  oil.  Fortu- 
nately, the  1920  Federal  Coal  and  Oil  Land  Leasing  Bill 
withdrew  from  entry  all  the  then  remaining  coal  and  oil 
land.  Elsewhere  I  have  told  of  the  State  School  Depart- 
ment receiving  from  the  Federal  Government  nearly  one 
million  dollars  annually,  as  its  share  of  the  Government 
royalty  under  these  federal  leases.  However,  the  iron  ore 
and  other  base  as  well  as  precious  metals,  are  still  subject 
to  the  filing  of  mining  claims  and  patenting.  Practically 
all  the  known  areas  containing  these  ores,  throughout  the 
State,  now  have  some  speculative  hog  sitting  upon  them, 
and  demanding  from  $500  to  $500,000  for  each  claim  of 
twenty-one  acres  or  less. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Works  gets  all  its  iron  ore 
from  Wyoming,  at  the  Sunrise  Mine,  situated  in  Platte 
County,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Cheyenne.  At  this 
place  that  Company  owns  an  entire  mountain  of  almost 
pure  hematite  ore.  It  is  said  that  with  some  five  hundred 
miners  and  laborers,  working  in  three  eight  hour  shifts 
each  day,  from  ten  claims  it  produces,  with  steam  shovels, 
some  sLx  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore  annually,  which  is 
hauled  by  railroad  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  where  it  is  used  in  producing  steel.  This  Sunrise 
Mine  is  among  the  twenty  largest  iron  mines  in  America. 
Its  ore  is  said  to  be  valued  at  $2.50  per  ton.  I  wrote  the 
Assessor  seeking  to  find  out  the  assessed  value  of  this  prop- 
em-,  and  other  information,  but  got  no  reply.  The  records 
of  the  land  office  show  that  Charles  A.  Gurnsey  filed  on 


most  of  this  land,  and  had  it  patented,  later  selling  it  to  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Works. 

This  is  the  only  big  iron  mine  in  Wyoming,  and  in  fact, 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Yet,  the  iron  ore  resources  of 
Wyoming  are  almost  limitless.  If  it  were  not  for  the  United 
States  Mining  Claims  and  Patenting  Laws,  permitting 
speculators  to  grab  them,  these  resources  would  all  be  open 
to  development. 

Fortunately  for  Wyoming,  fully  6  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  the  State  was  embraced  within  the  sections  of  land 
granted  to  the  common  schools.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  famous  school  section  in  the  center  of  the  Salt  Creek 
Oil  Dome.  The  oil  content  of  that  section  is  appraised  at 
not  less  than  $100,000,000,  so  that  the  65  per  cent,  royalty 
oil  will  ultimately  bring  to  the  Permanent  School  Fund 
$65,000,000,  the  income  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  children.  Approximately  70  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  State  is  either  Federal  Public  Land,  or 
else  land  transferred  to  homesteaders  and  other  claimants, 
in  which  the  Government  has  reserved  all  mineral  rights. 

Under  the  Federal  Act  of  1920,  mineral  leases  are  awarded 
by  the  Government  to  the  highest  bidders.  Since  the  pass- 
age of  this  Act  the  Federal  Government  has  received  from 
mineral  lessees,  in  Wyoming,  up  to  November  1,  1928,  a 
total  of  $48,748,811.  From  all  remaining  States  of  the 
Union,  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  from  similar 
sources,  for  the  same  period,  amounted  to  but  $20,000,000. 
The  Federal  Law  provides  that  37^  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  from  these  mineral  leases  be  returned  directly  to 
the  State  from  which  they  originated,  and  that  all  but 
10  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  be  expended  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  irrigation  projects  in  the  western  arid  states. 
These  figures  will  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful mineral  wealth  of  Wyoming,  which  is  hard  to  vision, 
as  there  is  comparatively  little  development. 

Wyoming  is  a  State  that  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  Single  Taxers,  as  we  may  soon  see  developed,  within 
this  area,  State  and  Local  Governments  which  receive  their 
entire  revenue  from  the  rental  value  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country'.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  to  exempt  industry 
from  taxation.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Wyoming, 
now  provide  for  the  exemption  from  taxation,  not  only  all 
public  property,  but  household  effects  for  each  family 
to  the  value  of  $100;  property  of  all  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  to  an  assessed  amount  of  $2,000; 
"Lands  with  buildings  thereon  used  for  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  hospitals  and  lodge  rooms  of  secret,  benevolent 
and  charitable  societies,  so  long  as  they  are  not  used  for 
private  profit;"  and  all  mortgages.  So,  there  is  a  little 
sanity  in  Wyoming,  even  if  they  make  the  mistake  of 
exempting  lands  as  well  as  improvements.  Merchants  are 
assessed  at  the  average  value  of  the  property  which  they 
possess  during  the  year.  Manufacturers  are  assessed  at  a 
similar  average  value,  except  that  the  value  "shall  be 
estimated  upon  the  material  only  entering  into  the  com- 
bination for  manufacturing."  Another  wise  provision  in 
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the  Tax  Laws  of  Wyoming  is  that  every  other  private 
interest  in  land,  whether  State  or  Government  land,  a 
homestead  or  mining  claim,  must  be  assessed  at  its  actual 
value.  Otherwise,  the  Tax  Laws  are  as  foolish,  in  attempt- 
ing to  tax  industry  and  enterprise,  as  the  laws  of  any  State. 

EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY. 

Another  View  of  the 

Snowden  Budget 

WE  were  taught  in  the  Army  that  a  report  by  an  officer 
should  begin  with  his  conclusion!  In  case  it  is  not 
self  proving  his  arguments  and  evidence  are  to  be  then 
stated  for  the  consideration  of  his  superior  should  time 
allow.  This  seems  to  apply  to  our  Georgist  endless  war 
on  the  Economic  front;  and  here  we  are!  The  Henry 
George  folk  have  got  nothing  in  the  first  British  all-Labor 
Budget,  and  for  one  this  writer  has  never  been  better  con- 
tented with  nothing.  That  is  my  conclusion.  Now  for  the 
facts.  The  Edinburgh  Henry  George  International  Con- 
ference of  1929  had  just  over  two  hundred  more  or  less 
intelligent  and  cordial  messages  from  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  about  15  from  members  of  the  Government. 
This  is  a  fine  result,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
each  in  each  category  there  were  two  so  hostile  that  even 
formal  sympathy  without  obligation  would  not  be  shown. 
That  is  the  bouquet  which  we  present  to  the  Chancellor, 
prima  facie;  he  is  not  the  master  of  Parliament,  but  its 
agent,  and  has  (with  the  Cabinet)  to  preserve  its  confi- 
dence to  live.  His  policy  then  must  be  such  as  to  attract 
at  least  one  and  if  possible  two  of  the  four  hundred  we  are 
not  able  to  influence,  and  even  to  use  them  to  break  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  "realtors,"  and  the  social  code  of  the 
land. 

What  then  were  his  alternatives?  For  the  Georgist  is 
not  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach!  We  may  dismiss  the 
dreamers  of  the  "Land  Nationalization  School"  (though 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Liberal  Shadow  Cabinet  swarm  with 
them)  when  the  Russian  Government  can  make  the  State 
farms  pay  their  way,  and  when  the  British  Wholesale 
Co-operative  Societies  can  make  their  farms  pay  their 
way,  even  within  the  closed  market  of  their  organization 
in  which  no  bad  debt  is  conceivable,  it  will  be  practical 
politics  to  discuss  State  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  minerals, 
with  all  the  improvements  connected  therewith,  for  agri- 
culture and  mining  directed  by  Civil  Service  clerks  in 
offices  or  talented  local  people  with  a  distaste  for  soiled 
hands.  There  are  three  "plumb  crazy"  proposals  which 
Snowden  could  have  incorporated  in  his  Budget  with  the 
certainty  of  cordial  acceptance  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Commons  and  only  a  decent  show  of  resistance  by  the 
Lords.  They  are:  (1)  a  more  or  less  complete  confiscation 
of  all  future  increases  in  land  value,  leaving  all  values  in 
present  hand  up  to  the  date  when  the  Valuation  should  be 
completed.  The  Lloyd  George  Valuation  of  1909 — 10,  which 


was  so  orientated  has  never  been  completed  yet,  and  hav- 
ing been  shot  through  with  judicial  decisions  (of  grass 
being  or  not  being  site  value)  it  can  never  be  finished. 

The  German  Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  was  said  to 
have  provided  for  such  a  betterment  tax  which  also  has 
never  been  introduced  even  when  the  currency  inflation 
produced  an  identical  site  value  inflation  which  would 
have  protected  all  holders  of  mark  notes  had  the  prac- 
tical German  mind  been  able  to  apply  its  own  Statute. 
Only  a  sound  Georgist  valuation  in  ANHALT  has  been 
repealed  to  make  way  for  such  a  Reich  Bill. 

Snowden  could  have  proposed  this  and  did  not.  Or 
(2)  he  could  have  been  assured  of  carrying  a  proposal  to 
charge  local  betterment  on  frontagers,  especially  for  motor 
roads  paid  for  by  taxes  on  transport  (on  cost  of  living  for 
all).  This  of  course  would  ignore  the  benefit  accruing 
at  terminal  points,  and  in  many  cases  imposes  a  levy  at 
an  arbitrary  rate  on  frontagers  for  giving  a  saleable  value 
to  property  they  do  not  wish  to  sell.  A  fair  thing  as  a 
national  tax,  but  not  as  personal.  Just  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Buenos  Aires  rejected  such  a  law  for  the  CAR- 
RETERA  to  La  PLATA  on  the  ground  of  vagueness  in 
definition  of  the  area  of  benefit,  it  is  certain  that  British 
Courts  would  have  disallowed  this  plausible  proposal, 
which  would  have  been  sure  of  enactment.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  Budget.  Nor  is  (3)  in  any  way  indicated,  though 
it  is  the  most  popular  dead  end  side  track  for  the  Georgist 
movement.  A  national  land  value  tax  exempting  all  land 
used  for  agriculture,  or  alternatively  to  fall  on  "build- 
ing site"  values  agreeably  to  the  Churchill-Chamberlain 
law  which  remits  all  local  taxes  on  land  classified  as  agricul- 
tural. The  uniting  thought  in  these  three  laws  is  to  tax- 
land  more  or  less  according  to  the  use  made  of  it;  which 
in  the  hands  of  lawyers  has  made  the  wholesome  rebus  sic 
stantibus  maxim  into  an  engine  of  unparalleled  oppression 
of  those  who  use  land  in  any  way,  for  the  relief  of  speculators 
and  devastators.  But  Snowden  has  not  only  withstood 
these  partisans  (who  form  a  reckless  majority)  but  has 
harnessed  them  to  the  car  of  the  Single  Tax,  taking  the 
first  and  essential  step. 

A  valuation  bill  is  proposed,  in  the  most  general  terms. 
It  will  include  all  the  land  of  the  country,  and  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  hopelessly  impractical  Lloyd  George 
valuation  cannot  be  incorporated  or  adopted  in  it.  (By  im- 
practical I  mean  that  the  1910  Valuation  is  not  capable 
of  being  shown  in  figures  or  colors  on  a  public  site  value 
map  as  in  Denmark;  for  like  adjacent  properties  they  have 
different  site  values  according  to  the  charges  and  condi- 
tions of  tenure;  and  are  official  secrets).  If  the  Bill  is 
opposed,  or  mutilated  or  rejected  by  the  Lords,  it  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  1931  Budget  and  forced  through  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  plans.  It  does  not  contain  any 
provision  for  any  raising  of  money;  following  strictly  the 
precedent  of  the  first  Danish  trial  Valuation,  still  the  best 
as  the  first  in  Europe.  If  it  did,  a  majority  of  the  Commons 
today  would  almost  certainly  provide  for  the  exemption 
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of  urban  and  rural  land  called  "agricultural"  from  any 
national  tax;  it  is  for  Georgists  so  to  rouse  public  opinion 
on  the  need  of  cheap  land  for  food  production  that  this 
danger  will  pass  away.  Provision  for  a  local  tax  (Rate) 
on  land  value  for  the  part  or  all  of  all  local  revenues  would 
stand  to  reduce  us  to  the  level  of  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
or  South  Africa,  with  a  fairly  good  municipal  tax  code 
and  bitter  Protection  in  national  affairs.  In  this  Snowden 
could  bid  for  unanimous  support  from  Protectionists  who 
have  no  reason  to  love  landowners,  especially  in  urban 
areas.  His  feet  are  set  about  with  snares,  and  any  departure 
from  Georgism  would  give  him  much  more  immediate 
credit  than  the  rigid  and  narrow  step  now  proposed.  The 
valuation  once  made  and  published  will  place  in  our  hands 
figures  applicable  with  deadly  effect  in  every  locality — it 
is  for  Georgists  to  use  them  and  to  make  public  opinion 
which  even  without  a  just  P.  R.  system  in  electing  the 
House  of  Commons  will  ensure  the  next  step.  In  Denmark 
this  was  a  small  national  tax  in  substitution  of  (not  in 
addition  to)  the  other  taxes;  and  a  small  compulsory  local 
tax  with  incomplete  further  optional  powers  for  municipal 
authorities.  Thus  we  can  look  forward  to  a  long  struggle 
marked  with  regular  small  advances  if  Denmark  is  a 
criterion.  The  British  Empire  rule  to  concentrate  on 
municipal  reform  would  probably  be  intolerable  to  the 
Free  Trade  Chancellor. 

In  concluding,  a  few  words  on  personalities  may  be  of 
service.  The  Premier  has  been  a  sympathiser  with  us,  but 
considers  he  has  gone  on  to  greater  wisdom.  It  is  not 
expedient  to  quote  his  past  words  as  his  back  is  towards 
us.  His  chosen  chief  helper  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  king 
of  "good  mixers"  and  the  chief  exponent  of  la  politique 
de  la,  pourboire,  that  strange  British  quality  by  which 
skilled  and  honorable  railwaymen  seek  a  tip  in  addition  to 
wages  for  service.  The  Chancellor  has  been  our  bitter  foe 
but  comes  nearer  to  us  continually;  his  record  too  should 
never  be  quoted,  as  his  face  is  to  us,  and  his  pace  rapid; 
if  he  is  still  far  away.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  quite  definitely 
in  favor  of  our  objects,  but  does  not  accept  our  methods 
— boasting  that  he  has  never  read  anything  by  Henry- 
George  ;  and  would  never  sacrifice  a  follower  who  stipulated 
against  Georgism.  This  weakness  and  the  power  of  enthu- 
siasm over  quite  trivial  side  issues  are  a  grave  danger  to 
him.  \Ve  cannot  count  on  any  help  from  him.  but  he  is 
capable  of  being  of  the  greatest  use  if  someone  could  only 
induce  him  to  read  "Progress  and  Poverty."  A  rudder- 
less racer.  A  formidable  figure  is  Winston  Churchill,  the 
half  New  Yorker.  As  Snowden  said,  the  taxation  of  land 
value  is  the  only  principle  to  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  been 
ever  faithful  in  his  professions  in  a  most  varied  career, 
though  indeed  his  transport  fuel  tax  in  relief  of  charges  on 
agricultural  land  is  his  worst  blow  to  our  policy.  Even  he 
may  come  off  the  fence  on  our  side — and  any  Cabinet 
would  be  glad  of  his  support  for  as  long  as  it  suited  him  to 
be  loyal. 

None  of  these  great  forces  have  commented  one  word 


on  the  Valuation  proposals,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  inde- 
pendent Labor  Party  which  asks  "drastically  increased 
taxation  of  large  incomes;  increases  in  the  scale  of  death 
duties  to  the  full  extent  of  100%  on  estates  over  a  certain 
amount;  the  appropriation  to  public  funds  of  the  full  site 
value  increment  of  urban  and  publicly  developed  land; 
and  the  preparation  and  provision  of  machinery  to  facili- 
tate at  an  early  date  the  public  ownership  of  all  land." 
This  very  naturally  was  associated  with  the  usual  enthu- 
siasm for  contraception  including  immunity  for  abortion- 
ists if  skilled  and  qualified,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  qualified 
medical  delegate.  To  this  sort  of  thing  Snowden  might 
have  surrendered  with  the  assurance  of  a  good  Press  and 
batteries  of  loud  speakers.  Never  was  I  more  content  to 
get,  so  far,  nothing.  — M.  J.  STEWART. 

Pyramiding  Land  Values 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  James  R.  Brown , 
Friday,  June  27,  before  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, at  Tamiment,  Forest  Park,  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  Brown  appeared  before  the  League  at  their  Summer 
conference  by  invitation,  and  the  title  of  the  address  was 
suggested  by  the  committee  who  invited  him.  The  League 
has  headquarters  in  this  city,  at  112  East  19th  Street, 
and  among  the  members  and  officers  of  the  League 
are  John  Dewey,  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  Prof. 
Mickeljohn. 

A  BETTER  title  for  this  address  of  mine  would  be 
•**  How  Land  Values  Pyramid  and  Why  They  Pyramid, 
and  what  is  the  force  that  keeps  shoving  them  up  and  up 
beyond  the  clouds,  as  it  were. 

I  know  of  no  better  example,  I  know  of  no  better  illus- 
tration, than  that  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  land  on  Manhattan  Island  today  is  over 
$5,000,000,000.  This  includes  the  ordinary  building  lots 
and  land  either  in  lots  or  plots  owned  by  corporations, 
but  does  not  include  a  great  deal  of  our  most  valuable 
land,  water  fronts  owned  by  the  city,  nor  any  franchise 
values,  which  are  after  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing 
but  land  values.  Nor  for  that  matter  does  the  assessed 
value  come  anywhere  near  the  selling  price  or  the  asking 
value  of  land,  and  the  asking  price  of  land  is,  after  all,  the 
embargo  on  production. 

A  little  while  ago  a  plot  was  sold  on  Seventh  Avenue  for 
$7,000,000.  This  same  plot  was  assessed  at  $2,500,000  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me,  if  we  could  get  at  the  exact  facts, 
to  discover  that  the  selling  price  of  Manhattan  Island 
alone  would  amount  to  $10,000,000,000. 

I  want  to  make  two  or  three  statements  that  to  the 
ordinary  assessor  will  be  most  astonishing,  and  the  pseudo- 
economist  could  hardly  understand.  One  statement  is 
that  the  assessed  value  of  land  pays  no  taxes  whatever 
and  is  the  greatest  liability  carried  by  production. 

The  selling  price  of  land  is  not  wealth,  nor  does  it  rep- 
resent wealth,  and  when  the  selling  price  goes  up,  it  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  increase  of  wealth.  It  simply 
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means  that  the  earth  owners  are  able  to  charge  the  earth 
users  more  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  earth. 

What  the  earth  owners  gain,  the  earth  users  lose.  To  the 
earth  owners  it  is  an  asset,  but  to  the  earth  users  it  is  a 
liability. 

It  is  a  bond  or  a  first  lien  on  production  without  justi- 
fication in  business,  justice  or  science,  and  due  entirely 
to  our  system  of  taxation  that  fails  to  collect  public  value 
for  public  use. 

The  amount  we  fail  to  collect  is  capitalized  into  selling 
price  and  it  becomes  a  very  grievious  burden  to  labor  and 
capital. 

To  understand  what  this  means  in  the  economic  world, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  first  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island 
by  Peter  Minuit  about  three  hundred  years  ago  from  the 
Indians  at  a  price  of  $24. 

Manhattan  Island  is  twenty-one  square  miles  in  area; 
the  latest  and  best  information  is  that  the  Lord  made  it 
and  gave  it  to  the  race,  free  of  charge.  We  must  admit 
though,  that  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  us  very  busy 
trying  to  correct  that  oversight  and  apparently  with  great 
success,  for  an  acre  on  Manhattan  Island  will  bring  in  the 
open  market  $40,000,000,  and  this  acre  did  not  cost  one 
cent  to  produce.  There  is  no  production  cost  in  land.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  make  a  very  careful  note  of  that  fact. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  white  men  deal  with  the 
red  man,  the  black  man,  the  pink  man  or  the  yellow  man. 
When  the  poor  guileless  native  meets  with  the  white  man, 
that  is  his  finish.  I  often  think  how  fitting  it  is  that  the 
white  man,  moved  by  generous  and  noble  impulses,  will 
send  missionaries  to  these  poor  natives  to  teach  them  the 
way  to  heaven.  It  is  indeed  proper  that  he  should  do  so, 
for  there  is  no  other  place  left  for  the  native  to  go  to  when 
the  white  man  gets  through  with  him,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  joy  and  the  satisfaction  that  our  missionary 
society  organizers  must  have  in  the  thought  of  the  good 
they  are  doing  Mr.  Primitive  Man,  after  they  have  robbed 
him  of  everything  and  dispossessed  him  from  the  Land 
of  his  Fathers. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  day  after  Peter  Minuit  bought 
the  Island  from  the  Indians,  another  white  man  came  to 
him  and  wanted  to  buy  the  Island,  but  Peter  says,  "No, 
I  will  not  sell."  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it," 
asks  this  other  white  man.  "Nothing.  I  have  got  a  hunch 
that  a  lot  of  people  will  be  coming  this  way  soon  and  will 
settle  on  the  Island  and  I  will  be  able  to  get  back  more 
than  my  $24."  "Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  would  like  to 
rent  it  from  you. "  "Oh,  all  right,  you  can  rent  it. "  "How 
much  do  you  want?"  "Well,  I  paid  $24  for  it  and  money 
is  worth  10  per  cent.,  so  I  ought  to  get  at  least  $2.40  a  year 
for  the  use  of  my  Island."  That  would  be  the  economic 
rent  of  Manhattan  Island  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Well,  Peter  wouldn't  get  a  very  fat  living  out  of  that, 
would  he?  If  that  were  all  the  income  he  had,  he  certainly 
wou'd  have  to  go  to  work,  but  really  what  he  gave  his 
tenant  was  nothing  but  his  permission  to  use  an  Island 


that  God  made  and  that  had  acquired  at  that  date  a  sell- 
ing price  of  $24,  or  an  annual  rental  value  of  $2.40. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Peter  continued  through  these  three 
hundred  years  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  owner  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  wonderfully 
small  number  of  people  who  do  own  any  part  of  Manhattan 
Island,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  On  the 
Island  there  are  about  2,500,000  people  and  the  Register's 
Office  doesn't  record  as  owners  in  fee  simple  of  Manhattan 
Island  50,000  people.  So  the  Peter  Minuits  of  today  are 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry  of  the  Island  wouldn't  be  any  better  or 
any  worse  for  that  matter  than  if  one  man  were  the  sole 
and  exclusive  owner  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Well  the  Island  has  not  grown  any  larger,  it  is  about  the 
same  size  except  for  here  and  there  a  little  filling  in  and 
may  be  here  and  there  a  little  cutting  off,  but  what  could 
Peter  Minuit  or  his  heirs  or  assigns  collect  today  as  eco- 
nomic rent  for  the  yearly  use  of  Manhattan  Island,  for 
the  mere  permission  to  use  an  Island  twenty-one  square 
miles  in  area,  that  God  made  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
made  valuable?  For  even  though  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  boneheads,  yet  they  pro- 
duce the  wealth,  and  their  presence  adds  to  the  site  value. 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments  the  uncollected  rent  is  at  least  $250,000,000 
a  year,  for  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  only  is  over 
$5,000,000,000,  and  as  I  have  already  stated,  this  does 
not  include  all  of  the  land  values  by  a  good  deal,  nor  is  it 
by  a  wide  margin  the  actual  asking  price  of  the  land,  that 
is,  what  labor  and  capital  are  asked  to  pay  if  they  desire 
to  use  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  if  anyone,  and  it  would  make  no 
difference  if  it  were  one  or  multiplied  by  many,  if  one  man 
owned  the  Island,  then  instead  of  collecting  $2.40  a  year 
as  they  did  three  hundred  years  ago,  they  would  be  able 
to  collect  $500,000,000  a  year  from  the  users,  the  wealth 
producers  of  Manhattan  Island. 

So  within  the  short  period  of  three  hundred  years  the 
selling  price  of  Manhattan  Island  has  pyramided  from 
$24  to  a  fabulous  amount  of  about  $10,000,000,000  if  you 
include  all  land  values  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  this 
amount  is  steadily  going  up.  It  is  the  greatest  liability 
that  industry  has  to  carry,  this  $500,000,000  and  steadily 
going  up  and  up  and  up. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  people  of  Man- 
hattan Island  were  to  become  twice  as  smart  as  they  are. 
Considering  how  clever  we  are  now,  that  would  be  quite  a 
stretch  on  one's  imagination.  But  suppose  they  would  be 
able  to  double  their  capacity  to  produce  wealth,  would 
wages  rise,  would  the  lot  of  the  business  man  become  easier, 
would  any  body  who  carries  on  in  life's  great  industrial 
scheme  without  a  privilege,  would  his  lot  become  easier,  his 
burden  lighter?  One  would  naturally  think  it  ought  to,  but 
it  would  not.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  life,  that  is  the  despair 
of  our  civilization,  "Ye  build  and  ye  build,  but  ye  enter 
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not  in,  like  the  tribes  whom  the  deserts  devoured  in 
their  sin." 

Who,  then,  would  benefit  from  the  tremendous  increase 
in  productivity?  The  principal  beneficiary  would  be  the 
Peter  Minuits  who  would  be  able  to  get  not  $500,000,000 
a  year  for  permission  to  use  their  Island;  they  would  get 
$1,000,000,000  a  year.  Rent  would  go  up  and  overtake 
the  increase  in  productivity  of  both  labor  and  capital,  so 
that  the  grind  of  life  would  continue  as  of  today,  the  in- 
crease in  economic  rent  would  forestall  and  prevent  the 
toiling  masses  from  entering  into  rest,  it  would  make  im- 
possible the  lifting  of  carking  care  from  the  hearts  of  busi- 
ness men. 

Now  comes  the  all  important  question,  could  this  be 
prevented,  and  why  is  it  that  the  selling  price  of  land  comes 
into  existence  at  all,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
production  cost  in  land?  It  is  the  all  important  difference 
between  the  values  attached  to  the  things  that  men  make, 
and  the  value  that  attaches  to  the  thing  that  God  or  nature 
provided,  that  constitutes  the  most  important  of  econ- 
omics. 

What  is  it  that  gives  the  selling  price  to  land?  It  is  the 
failure  of  our  taxing  system  to  collect  economic  rent,  put 
it  in  the  exchequer  of  the  community  and  out  of  that  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  a  generous  and  an  ample 
amount  we  would  find  it  would  be.  Any  part  of  economic 
rent  we  fail  to  collect  is  capitalized  into  selling  price,  so  it 
is  the  failure  of  a  taxing  system  to  do  the  obviously  nat- 
ural thing,  that  is,  collect  social  values  for  social  use,  that 
gives  a  selling  price  to  land  and  is  the  cause  of  pyramiding 
of  land  values,  for  the  higher  the  social  order,  the  more 
efficient  the  government,  the  greater  the  service  given 
to  human  kind  through  communal  powers,  the  greater 
the  economic  rent,  and  the  less  we  collect  of  it,  the  more 
there  will  be  to  capitalize  into  selling  price. 

This  is  the  reason  the  selling  price  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island  today,  even  accepting  the  figures  of  the  Assessment 
Department,  outstrips  by  a  billion  dollars  the  value  of  all 
the  improvements  that  in  all  these  years  we  have  put  upon 
Manhattan  Island. 

This  failure  to  use  properly  the  taxing  power  and  put 
publicly  created  values  into  the  public  exchequer  and  meet 
public  expenses  out  of  them,  puts  us  exactly  in  the  position 
of  an  engineer  who  is  making  a  cut  through  a  hill  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  a  railroad  track,  but  instead  of  throwing 
the  dirt  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  he  throws  it  in  front. 
Now,  when  would  he  get  through  with  that  job?  Never, 
because  the  more  he  digs  the  more  he  has  to  dig,  the  more 
he  works  the  more  he  will  have  to  work,  his  efforts  through 
the  misplacement  of  the  spare  dirt  only  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task.  And  so  we  in  our  lack  of  understanding 
of  what  economic  rent  is,  in  our  very  foolish  treatment 
of  it,  that  is,  in  giving  it  to  private  individuals  who  have 
rendered  no  service  and  who  have  delivered  no  goods,  we 
artificially  create  a  selling  price  for  land  that  becomes  the 
greatest  liability  carried  by  industry.  To  put  this  economic 


rent  in  the  exchequer  of  the  community  would  relieve 
industry  from  the  enormous  payments  it  now  has  to  make 
for  permission  to  use  the  earth  to  begin  with,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  come  back  a  second  time  to  industry  and 
ask  them  to  pay  for  the  support  of  government.  Both 
these  burdens  have  of  late  years  rapidly  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  any  form  of  industry,  without  a  monopoly,  has 
indeed  a  poor  outlook,  and  the  cost  of  living  upon  the 
whole,  while  it  should  be  lower  today  than  in  any  period 
of  the  world's  history,  because  we  produce  wealth  easier 
today  than  in  any  period  heretofore,  is  higher  than  it  ever 
has  been. 

We  are  guilty,  through  our  ignorance,  of  three  wicked 
things.  We  have  given  to  some  men  vast  amounts  of 
wealth,  for  which  they  have  rendered  no  service  and 
delivered  no  goods.  We  have  loaded  upon  the  back  of 
industry  vast  burdens  that  will  result  in  destroying  in- 
dustry, and  we  are  setting  at  naught  the  divine  and  omnipo- 
tent purpose  that  nature  had  in  giving  to  man  the  creative 
instinct,  that  enables  him  to  produce  things  with  less  and 
less  trouble,  that  satisfy  desire  and  make  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  individual. 

Activities  of  the  Robert 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF 
PRESIDENT  HENNESSY 

IT  is  the  duty  of  your  president  to  summarize  a  state- 
*•  ment  of  the  work  of  our  Foundation  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  your  considera- 
tion as  to  the  general  direction  that  our  activities  might 
take  during  the  coming  year.  I  am  pleased  to  believe  that 
in  the  year  that  is  closing,  we  have  made  substantial  pro- 
gress in  advancing  the  principles  and  purpose  for  which  . 
our  organization  was  formed.  Our  generous  founder 
aimed  at  nothing  less,  to  quote  the  terms  of  his  will,  than 
the  "giving  of  equal  opportunity  to  all,"  and  "the  better- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  society  by  the  abolition  of 
involuntary  poverty  and  its  attendant  evils."  Therefore, 
he  committed  to  us,  to  quote  his  will. 

"the  teaching,  expounding  and  propagating  of  the 
ideas  of  Henry  George  as  set  forth  in  his  said  book 
(Progress  and  Poverty)  and  in  his  other  books,  espe- 
cially what  are  popularly  known  as  the  Single  Tax 
on  land  values,  and  international  free  trade." 

In  the  year  ending,  as  in  recent  previous  years  in  thjs 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  there  have  been  con- 
tinued evidences  of  an  extraordinary  revival  of  interest 
in  the  teachings  of  Henry  George.  We  are  prepared  to 
contend,  and,  I  believe,  to  demonstrate  that  a  great  part 
of  this  revival  of  interest  may  be  traced  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  ways  and  means  of  publicity  and  propaganda, 
originated  by  this  Foundation. 
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Not  long  ago,  our  good  friend,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
grandson  of  the  Great  Liberator,  declared  at  a  meeting 
of  Single  Taxers  in  Boston,  that  a  rediscovery  of  Henry 
George  by  his  countrymen  was  now  inevitable.  So  it  seems 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
results  of  our  office  activities.  It  seemed,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  that  there  was  danger,  in  this  country  at  least,  that 
the  very  name  of  Henry  George  might  fade,  for  the  time 
being,  from  the  memory  of  all  his  fellow  countrymen,  ex- 
cept for  the  devoted  but  dwindling  group  of  the  followers, 
most  of  whom  won  the  inspiration  of  a  great  faith  and  social 
vision  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher  himself.  But 
since  then,  our  Foundation  has  been  concentrating  itself 
upon  enlarged  and  growing  projects  for  advertising  the 
name  of  Henry  George  and  his  particular  books,  and  for 
stimulating  a  demand  for  those  writings,  and  meeting 
such  demand  after  it  had  arisen.  Limited  in  our  endeavors, 
as  we  have  been,  by  the  comparatively  small  annual  fund 
at  our  disposal,  we  have,  nevertheless,  I  believe,  attained 
most  gratifying  results.  Our  records  and  correspondence 
files  and  our  constantly  growing  card  index  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  men  and  women  interested  in  our  work, 
give  ample  proof  of  this.  If  the  occasion  would  permit,  I 
could  quote  hundreds  of  heartening  messages  expressive 
of  appreciation  of  our  work  that  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Especially  encouraging  are  the  book  orders 
and  endorsements  that  come  from  economic  teachers  in 
the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  country,  partly  as  a  result 
of  letters  which  we  sent  out  in  September  1928,  January 
1929  and  again  last  October,  detailing  our  book  services 
to  college  professors.  A  new,  and  now  I  believe  not  un- 
common professorial  view  was  expressed  in  a  letter  of  last 
December  to  Mr.  Van  Veen,  from  Professor  William  H. 
Taylor  of  the  University  of  California,  who  wrote: 

"I  have  my  own  copy  of  that  great  work  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  nor  am  I  unfamiliar  with  other  move- 
ments for  social  reform.  All  have  suffered  unjustly  at 
the  hands  of  economists  and  historians  of  this  coun- 
try. But  the  greatest  injustice  has,  perhaps,  been  in 
the  almost  complete  ignoring  of  the  works  of  one  who 
was  in  many  respects  greater  than  they.  His  name  will 
go  down  in  history  while  those  of  many  now  famous 
American  economists  will  be  forgotten." 

Scores  of  letters  of  this  character  from  the  colleges  are 
in  our  files.  In  this  particular  direction  I  would  not  over- 
look the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  our  Secretary 
Mr.  Fairchild,  in  visiting  scores  of  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  South  last  Winter,  and  making  friendly  per- 
sonal contacts  with  economic  teachers,  with  whom,  in 
many  cases,  we  had  previously  been  in  correspondence. 
The  Executive  Committee  provided  the  funds  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  this  work. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  activities  of  Mr.  Fairchild  have 
heretofore  been  communicated  to  members  of  the  Board, 


who  have  also  been  kept  fully  informed  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Brown  of  his  visits  to  educational  institutions. 

Not  less  valuable  and  interesting  are  the  letters  that 
come  to  us  from  outside  the  academic  field, — from  old- 
timers  in  the  Georgist  cause,  who,  through  our  work,  it 
would  appear,  have  been  born  again  into  a  new  faith  and 
enthusiasm,  and  from  newcomers  who  are  reading  the 
great  truth  for  the  first  time.  Time  will  not  permit  a  read- 
ing of  many  of  these  letters,  but  this  one  is  typical,  from 
Frank  Sheehy,  a  business  man  of  the  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, in  Cleveland,  who  writes: 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  progressive  and  liberal 
literature,  but  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry 
George,  which  I  have  just  completed,  has  immeasur- 
ably broadened  my  social  vision.  I  am  enclosing  my 
check  for  a  copy  of  the  new  unabridged  edition." 

Some  measure  of  our  activities  in  the  matter  of  corres- 
pondence relating  to  our  work,  but  particularly  respecting 
the  sales  of  literature,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  I  find  since  January  1st  of  last  year,  approximately 
30,000  letters  have  been  posted  from  our  office,  of  which 
two-thirds  were  in  circular  form.  This  work,  I  should  say, 
was  most  intelligently  directed  by  our  very  competent 
assistant  secretary,  Miss  Kaufmann. 

GENERAL  PUBLICITY 

Scrap  books  are  available  for  the  examination  of  our 
directors,  to  show  the  type  and  character  of  purchased 
advertising  publicity  which  we  have  been  using,  and  also 
to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  we  were  able  to  obtain 
publicity  in  the  leading  newspapers  for  anouncements 
relating  to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

The  prize  essay  contests  carried  on  in  colleges  and  high 
schools  by  the  Annie  C.  George  Prize  Essay  Committee 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Hussey  Fund,  also  received 
considerable  public  notice  in  newspapers.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  received  a  notice  from  Professor  E.  J.  Brierley, 
one  of  our  English  friends,  that  he  was  modelling  his  nation- 
wide prize  essay  contest  over  there,  after  the  Annie  C. 
George  Contests  here. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  incidentally,  that  our 
advertising  campaigns,  during  which  we  have  stressed  the 
interest  and  value  of  Henry  George's  writings  have  resulted 
in  considerable  sales  of  books  outside  of  the  Foundation. 
This  we  know  is  true  particularly  of  Protection  or  Free 
Trade  which  book  we  have  recently  begun  to  advertise. 
[In  the  March-April  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  a  sum- 
mary of  the  circulation  of  books  of  Henry  George  by  the 
Schalkenbach  Foundation  was  printed  and  therefore  de- 
tails are  omitted  here. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM]. 

FURTHER  PUBLICATION  PROJECTS 
Nothing   that   this   Foundation   could   do   seems   more 
important  to  me  (and  I  believe  to  all  of  my  associates 
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of  the  Executive  Committee)  than,  so  far  as  our  funds  will 
permit,  to  continue  the  preparation,  publication  and  cir- 
culation of  Henry  George's  books.  I  fervently  believe  that 
the  political  and  economic  conditions  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served not  only  in  this  country-,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  now  more  than  ever  before,  exhibit  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  to  preach  the  whole  gospel. of  Henry 
George  as  the  solvent  of  the  social  and  economic  troubles 
of  the  world.  We  may  best  sell  the  simple,  beautiful  and 
unanswerable  truths  of  this  philosophy  to  the  human  fam- 
ily through  the  minds  of  people  who  read — and  the  ideal, 
however  temporarily  unattainable  it  may  seem  to  be, 
should  be  to  put  forth  reading  matter  carrying  the  Georgist 
message  in  a  steady  stream,  flowing  out  constantly  and 
made  available  by  serious-minded  men  and  women 
seeking  true  correctives  for  the  appalling  social  and  eco- 
nomic evils  that  are  distracting  and  debasing  human 
society. 

BRAILLE  EDITION  OF  "  SIGNIFICANT 

PARAGRAPHS" 

Not  least  among  our  accomplishments,  I  would  rate 
the  publication,  through  the  Foundation  by  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  of  100  copies  of 
the  above  book,  which  has  gone  to  77  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  evoking  eloquent  and  grateful  re- 
sponse. This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  us  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  director,  Mr.  E.  Vancey  Cohen,  Members 
of  the  Board  are  already  familiar  I  think,  with  the  eloquent 
letter  sent  to  your  president  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
work  by  the  most  famous  blind  person  in  the  world,  Helen 
Kellar. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  responses  evoked  by  the  gift  of 
these  books,  was  that  of  Mr.  Osborn  Glover,  an  official 
of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Glover  to  whom  the  book  was  sent  at  the  instance  of 
our  director,  Mr.  Rusby,  wrote  among  other  things,  this: — 

"My  gratitude  is  that  of  one  who  has  long  recog- 
nized poverty  as  a  malignant  sore  in  our  social  body; 
who  has  feared  that  it  was  incurable  and  who  has  now 
found  the  true  cause  and  the  effective  remedy.  The 
clear  logic  of  the  author  is  irresistable  and  his  literary 
style  fascinating." 

THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 
I  should  report  that  during  the  year,  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  Library7  of  the  Foundation  were  made  by 
Mr.  E.  Stillman  Doubleday,  Miss  Charlotte  Schetter, 
Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  and  one  of  our  directors.  These 
contributions  include  most  valuable  books,  files  and 
pamphlets. 

FURTHER  PUBLICATION  SUGGESTIONS 
Pertinent  to  the  suggestions  that  I  have  referred  to  as 
to  publication  activities  of  the  Foundation  is  the  interest- 
ing recent  letter  of  Mrs.   Kathleen  Norris,  the  novelist, 
from  which  I  read  this  extract : 


"DEAR  MR.  HEXXESSY: 

"Many  thanks  for  the  books  you  sent  me,  at  Mr.  Nye's 
suggestion.  I  read  Henry  George  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  very  problems  of  bread-and-butter  his  theory  solves 
were  absorbing  me  more  intimately  than  they  are  today. 
In  all  the  years — with  the  travel,  study,  opportunity  for 
observation  of  social  conditions, —  in  all  these  years  I 
have  never  known  his  premises  to  be  shaken  in  the  least. 

"It  delights  me  to  know  that  there  is  a  Foundation  to 
keep  his  memory  green, — or  rather  greener,  for  there  are 
thousands  like  myself  who  felt  in  youth  that  his  book  would 
shake  the  world,  but  who  had  to  put  it  aside  for  awhile. 
More  honor  to  Robert  Schalkenbach. 

"Now  to  a  really  important  question.  Important  to 
me,  and  a  brother  or  two,  and  a  friend  or  two. 

"Isn't  there  any  hope  of  a  new  edition  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  in  a  new  type?  The  present  type, — I  have 
several  copies,  all  equally  awful — is  ruinous  to  middle- 
aged  eyes,  and  middle-aged  eyes  have  to  read  Henry 
George,  if  the  torch  is  to  be  passed  on.  How  about  a  fine 
subscription  edition,  in  two  volumes,  or  three,  (or  one, 
on  fine  paper)  with  big  clear  print,  and  some  of  us  helping 
to  pay  for  it,  by  subscription,  and  by  advertising,  and  by 
every  other  way  we  know?  Isn't  civilization  ripe  for 
that  now? 

"Please  consider  this,  and  consider  me  as  eager  to  help 
to  my  little  power  to  give  to  the  rising  generation  this 
genuine  revelation  of  a  new  ideal. 

Hopefully, 

KATHLEEN  NORMS." 

IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FIELD 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  a  splendid 
conference  of  the  International  Union  for  Land  Value 
Taxation  and  Free  Trade  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. Your  President,  Vice  President,  Mrs.  de  Mille,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  were  among  the  Americans  in 
attendance.  It  was  an  inspiring  gathering  that  attracted 
extraordinary  attention  in  the  British  press.  \Velcom- 
ing  messages  were  received  from  Philip  Snowden,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  more  than  a  hundred  members 
of  Parliament.  The  final  formal  declaration  of  the  Con- 
ference received  wide  publicity.  It  affirmed  that  the 
persistence  of  poverty  and  low  wages  and  unemployment 
in  every  country  and  the  evil  and  destructive  social 
phenomena  that  derived  from  these  conditions  are  both 
unnatural  and  unnecessary;  and  are  due,  primarily,  to 
unjust  restrictions  upon  freedom  in  the  production  of 
wealth  (involving  injustice  in  its  distribution)  that  arises 
out  of  land  monopoly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
had  a  wholesome  and  helpful  influence  upon  the  wide- 
spread political  agitation  carried  on  by  our  British  friends 
for  land  value  taxation  and  free  trade.  While  some  of  our 
friends  had  expressed  disappointment  that  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  include  in  his  recent 
budget  a  levy  upon  land  values,  it  is  now  realized,  I  be- 
lieve, that  such  levy  must  await  the  establishment  of  a 
scientific  system  for  the  valuation  of  the  land  of  England. 
The  Chancellor  has  definitely  pledged  the  Labor  Govern- 
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merit  in  Parliament  to  the  early  introduction  of  a  measure 
for  establishing  this  land  valuation  and  has  declared  that 
this  is  preliminary  to  the  inclusion  in  the  next  budget  of  a 
taxation  and  rating  of  land  values  in  Great  Britain. 

Our  Danish  friends  inform  us  that  continued  progress 
is  being  made  in  that  country,  thanks  to  the  existence  of  a 
progressive  government  in  which  the  Finance  Minister, 
Mr.  Bransnaes,  is  an  acknowledged  Georgist. 

Just  here  I  may  mention  the  revival  of  activities  in  Spain 
by  our  devoted  friend,  Antonio  Albendin,  translator  into 
Spanish  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  who  is  now  located 
at  Cadiz.  He  sends  us  regular  copies  of  a  newspaper  that 
seems  to  be  under  his  editorial  direction,  in  the  advocacy 
of  the  Single  Tax.  Also  a  copy  of  an  address  before  the 
Spanish  Association  for  Scientific  Progress.  At  a  recent 
congress  of  this  scientific  body,  at  Cadiz,  Mr.  Albendin 
read  a  paper  in  explanation  of  the  Single  Tax. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  from  India,  which 
is  filling  the  newspapers  these  days,  comes  a  fine  review 
of  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  printed  in  English  in  the  publication  entitled 
"United  India,"  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Hindustan 
Review  published  in  Calcutta,  is  also  a  generous  review 
of  the  book. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  Dr.  S.  Y.  Wu, 
who,  with  Mr.  Sun  Fo,  a  son  of  Sun  Yat  Sen,  is  enrolled 
in  our  International  Union,  has  written  to  say  that  the 
land  laws  of  the  new  Chinese  Republic  are  to  be  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  which  he  is  Chairman.  This  work,  it 
is  assumed,  has  been  unfortunately  suspended  by  the  Civil 
War  in  China. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Woman's 
Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington 

ON  Sunday,  June  1,  nearly  sixty  Single  Taxers  and  their 
friends  held  their  nineteenth  annual  meeting  at  the 
hospitable  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hugh  Keeley,  in 
Riverdale,  Maryland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  a  picnic  luncheon,  the  guests  distributed  them- 
selves about  the  lawn  and  porch  to  enjoy  a  programme  of 
brief  addresses. 

Before  the  speaking  began,  Mrs.  Jesse  Lane  Keeley, 
Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club,  read  two 
letters.  The  first  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher 
Post,  widow  of  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Louis  F.  Post,  expressing  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
be  present,  and  announcing  the  death  of  Alice  George, 
niece  of  Henry  George,  a  former  resident  of  Washington 
and  first  woman  to  hold  the  position  of  secretary  to  a 
district  commissioner.  The  second  letter  was  from 
Spencer  M.  DeGolier,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  who  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  but  had 
been  unexpectedly  called  back  home;  his  letter  however 


declared  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Henry  George 
and  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice as  opportunity  offered,  during  his  three  terms  as 
Mayor. 

First  on  the  list  of  speakers  introduced  by  Mr.  Keeley 
as  chairman  of  the  programme  was  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin, 
gratefully  remembered  by  peace  lovers  for  her  memorable 
declaration  in  Congress  on  that  fateful  April  6,  1917,  "I 
love  my  country,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  war."  Miss 
Rankin  analyzed  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  which,  now  that 
it  had,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  had  made  it  patriotic  instead  of  trea- 
sonable to  work  for  peace,  and  she  urged  that  all  make  use 
of  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  our  representatives 
in  Congress  the  fact  that  compulsory  military  training 
and  the  continued  construction  of  armaments,  whether 
permitted  by  the  Naval  Conference  or  not,  were  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  which  the  United  States  has  signed 
renouncing  war  as  a  means  of  settling  any  and  all  interna- 
tional disputes. 

Francis  I.  Mooney,  an  attorney  of  Baltimore,  expressed 
his  regret  that  in  so  many  gatherings  of  that  nature, 
no  explanation  of  the  Single  Tax  was  made,  it 
being  taken  for  granted  that  all  present  were  followers  of 
Henry  George  and  therefore  familiar  with  the  simple 
principle,  as  expounded  in  his  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
of  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  from  labor  to  privilege 
by  taxing  into  the  public  treasury  the  rental  value  which 
the  public  had  created,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  into 
the  pockets  of  private  owners  and  speculators  as  is  done 
today. 

Howard  T.  Colvin,  President  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke  on  "The  Golden  Age 
of  Labor,"  which  he  showed  could  not  come  in  reality, 
however  much  gilding  there  might  be  on  the  surface,  until 
there  was  free  land  upon  which  the  worker  could  employ 
himself,  with  taxes  removed  from  industry  and  its  pro- 
ducts, when  wages  would  automatically  rise  with  increased 
demand  for  labor  and  a  decrease  in  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed, now  numbering  millions  in  this  country  alone. 

Linn  A.  E.  Gale,  President  of  the  Washington  Open 
Forum,  spoke  on  the  necessity  for  all  branches  of  the  army 
of  progress,  both  economic  and  religious,  to  work  together 
without  faltering,  remembering  that  the  minority  of  today 
may  be  the  majority  of  tomorrow,  and  closed  his  talk  by 
the  reading  of  an  original  poem  entitled  "Pitiless  Pro- 
gress." 

Joseph  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Kensington,  Md.,  long  an 
active  worker  for  the  cause,  advocated  a  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  should  serve,  among  other 
purposes,  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  Single  Tax  activ- 
ities throughout  the  country. 

Daniel  O'Brien,  "King  of  the  Hoboes,"  related  personal 
experiences  in  various  cities,  expressed  his  regret  that 
such  a  large  majority  of  people  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances became  content  and  indifferent  to  the  misery  of 
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those  sunk  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  closed  with  some 
characteristic  dynamic  advice  to  Single  Taxers. 

Will  Atkinson,  after  explaining  that  his  name  was  not 
William,  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  leaders  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated  in  years  past  in  the  movement  to 
bring  about  a  better  social  order  based  on  justice,  making 
special  mention  of  Colonel  H.  Martin  \Villiams,  affection- 
ately known  to  nearly  all  present  as  "Uncle  Martin," 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  former  reading  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Single  Tax  by  reading  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  had 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  active  life  to  the 
endeavor  to  make  others  see  the  light. 

John  A.  Savage,  President  of  the  American  Equity  Asso- 
ciation, spoke  on  the  work  of  that  organization  in  helping 
victims  of  the  maladministration  of  our  laws,  citing 
instances  in  which  civil  service  protection  and  even  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  had  been  utterly  disregarded  in 
cases  where  there  was  not  sufficient  influence  to  prevent. 

Following  the  speaking,  the  guests  were  invited  into  the 
dining  room  for  a  farewell  refreshing  drink  of  fruit  punch, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  until  their  next  annual 
reunion. — (MRS.)  GERTRUDE  E.  MACKENZIE,  Assistant 
Secretary,  W.  S.  T.  C. 

The  Annie  C.  George 

Prize  Essay  Contest 

TV/I" R.  WALTER  FAIRCHILD,  chairman  of  the  Annie 
-*•*-*•  C.  George  Prize  Essay  Contest,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  reports  as  follows: 

Essay  Contests  were  announced  in  four  institutions  for 
the  academic  year  just  closed — Berea  College,  Berea, 
Kentucky;  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Virginia; 
University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.,  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  number  of  essays  returned  has  been  disappointing 
except  from  the  University  of  Richmond,  from  which  34 
essays  were  received.  Berea  College  submitted  8,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  6,  and  Johns  Hopkins  none.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  of  that  institution  wrote  that  only  three 
or  four  pupils  had  indicated  a  desire,  and  therefore,  could 
not  come  within  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Committee 
that  not  less  than  twenty  should  compete  in  each  insti- 
tution. With  respect  to  Berea  College  and  the  University 
of  Richmond,  a  partial  prize  payment  has  been  awarded 
to  encourage  those  who  did  submit  essays. 

Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger  was  engaged  by  the  Committee 
to  read  and  grade  the  essays.  After  consideration  of  his 
very  thoughtful  report  and  the  essays  submitted  the  com- 
mittee has  made  the  following  awards: 

University  of  Richmond: — First  prize,  Gerhard  Chester 
Henricksen,  $100.  Second  prize,  Winfred  C.  Bloom,  $50. 
Honorable  Mention  prizes  of  $10  each:  Dorothy  Smith, 
Leone  Cooper,  John  E.  Hamilton,  M.  J.  Hoover,  Frances 
Farmer,  Mary  Lee  McCracken  and  Eugene  Karfoot  Ritter. 


University  of  Virginia: — First  prize,  R.  C.  Wight,  $100. 
Second  prize,  William  C.  Cooke,  $25.  Second  prize,  Murray 
Ferguson,  $25.  Honorable  Mention  prizes  of  $10  each, 
G.  Wentworth  Haley  and  W.  A.  Henry. 

Berea  College: — No  first  or  second  prizes  were  awarded. 
Three  Honorable  Mention  prizes  of  $10  each  were  awarded 
as  follows:  Myrtle  Metcalf,  W.  E.  Manning  and  Harlan 
Booker. 

In  addition  to  the  contests  mentioned  above,  the  Schalk- 
enbach Foundation  has  assisted  in  an  Essay  Contest,  to 
the  extent  of  $25  to  pay  for  expenses  of  a  lecturer  for  a 
prize  essay  contest  held  in  Cedar  Springs,  Michigan,  conduc- 
ted by  J .  S.  Tindal  1 ,  in  which  Mr.  Polak  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Hussey  Fund  took  an  active  interest.  The  Hussey  Fund 
paid  for  45  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  25  Significant  Para- 
graphs, and  10  Basic  Facts  of  Economics,  which  they 
donated  to  the  Cedar  Springs  schools. 

The  Essay  Contest  is  a  valuable  feature,  provided  the 
Department  in  the  School,  College  or  University,  directly 
sponsors  it,  as  a  part  of  the  academic  work.  The  offering 
of  prizes  to  students  for  essays,  without  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Professor  or  other  responsible  person  in  the 
school,  is  of  doubtful  advantage. 

— WALTER  FAIRCHILD. 

Mr.  Oscar  Geiger  accompanied  his  admirable  report  as 
Judge  of  Essays  with  the  following  comment: 

"In  reading  and  re-reading  these  essays  the  conclusion 
that  this  prize  essay  work  among  colleges  is  a  work  of 
highest  merit  was  continually  borne  in  upon  me.  Indeed 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  quite  overpowered  me  at  times  as  I 
visioned  a  new  generation  rising  that  knew  "The  Truth" 
and  was  willing  and  able  to  follow  where  it  led,  and  to 
keep  to  its  realization. 

I  cannot  do  better  (if  I  may  draw  upon  your  patience) 
than  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  some  of  the  essays  them- 
selves, to  help  you  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
their  reading  has  had  upon  these  contestants. 

"As  benighted  ignorance  gives  way  to  the  light  of  educa- 
tion all  classes  will  realize  the  advantages  of  taxation  on 
land  values.  Until  that  day  arrives  we,  as  missionaries, 
must  carry  the  divine  message  of  poverty  relief  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  world,  knowing  that  of  all  forms  of  philan- 
thropy and  charity  ours  is  the  best — the  best  because  it 
is  based  on  fundamental  truth." — ROBERT  FARMER,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

"In  this  coming  generation  rests  the  answer  to  this 
question.  The  children  must  be  taught  the  movement; 
and  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  the  change  must  be  im- 
printed upon  their  minds.  The  present  younger  generation 
will  be  the  law  makers  of  tomorrow,  they  will  be  the  civic 
leaders  and  they  shall  carry  on  the  plan  to  its  triumph." 
— JOHN  ARTHUR,  University  of  Richmond. 

"It  is  liberty  which  invites  virtue,  wealth,  knowledge 
and  strength.  The  course  is  hard,  demanding  the  lives  of 
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martyrs,  but  there  could  be  no  cause  worthy  of  greater 
sacrifice." — R.  COLVIN  WATTS,  University  of  Virginia. 

"Liberty  is  justice  and  justice  does  not  exist  under  the 
present  system.  Since  our  country  stands  for  liberty,  can't 
we  make  it  free?" — WILLIAM  GRAY  CRAFT,  University  of 
Virginia. 

"It  will  take  time,  labor  and  may  be  martyrdom  before 
society,  in  its  heedless  rush,  will  stop  long  enough  to  listen 
to  our  call.  But  what  great  cause  has  not  taken  time, 
patience  and  endurance  to  fulfill?" — GLORIA  EVEREST, 
Berea  College. 

My  most  predominant  feeling  is  that  this  spirit  be  not 
allowed  to  cool;  that  the  gain  thus  achieved  by  the  work 
of  the  committee  be  made  to  function  as  a  dynamic  force 
for  further  and  perhaps,  cumulative  gains  still  to  be 
achieved." 

— OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

Professor  H.  H.  Seay,  Jr.,  of  Richmond  University,  writes 
as  follows: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  your  judging  committee,  as  the 
winners  are  all  outstanding  students.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  is  one  of  our  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  our  students. 
He  is  president  of  the  "Student  Government  Association," 
which  is  the  highest  honor  a  student  may  receive,  and  is 
always  on  the  honor  list  in  scholarships.  He  is  looking 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you. 

"On  behalf  of  the  University  I  wish  to  express  again  the 
appreciation  of  being  included  in  the  contest.  The  interest 
of  the  students  is  most  gratifying. " 

Tax  "Surveys"  in  Ohio 

A  LTHOUGH  there  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  tax 
•*•  "surveys"  or  "studies"  in  Ohio  during  the  last  40 
years,  which  cost  much  money,  and  to  which  no  one  ever 
paid  any  attention,  Professor  H.  L.  Lutz  of  Princeton 
University,  described  as  a  "tax  authority,"  was  in  Ohio, 
February  20,  and  urged  that  the  State  supply  money  for 
a  continuous  "tax  study."  He  is  a  professional  adviser 
in  taxation,  and  it  has  been  publicly  hinted  that  he  could 
be  induced,  for  a  proper  consideration,  to  act  in  that  capac- 
ity for  Ohio.  Like  Dr.  Ely,  he  starts  his  "survey"  or 
"research"  with  his  conclusions  as  to  how  public  revenue 
should  be  raised.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  his 
conclusions  are  pleasing  to  the  real  estate  boards.  He 
favors  a  state  income  tax  and  the  taxation  of  all  tangible 
personal  property.  To  cap  the  climax  of  his  absurdities, 
he  wants  a  poll  tax  to  raise  $5,000,000  annually.  He  re- 
gards money,  notes,  mortgages,  bonds,  etc.,  as  "wealth" 
which  should  be  taxed.  Why  one  who  has  such  positive 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  revenue  system  should  deem 
further  "study"  or  "surveying"  or  "research"  necessary 
is  something  which  is  difficult  for  the  simple  mind  to  com- 
prehend, but  it  may  be  clear  to  the  professional  tax  ad- 
viser who  derives  personal  profit  from  the  "researching." 


Clarence  Darrow  on 

Henry  George 

IN  view  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  Mr.  Darrow's  giant 
intellect  is  now  keener  than  ever  and  that  his  current 
utterances  are  his  greatest,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  Georg- 
ists  and  of  importance  to  all  to  hear  his  recent  testimony. 
The  recent  statements  confirm  his  earlier  ones,  a  sample 
of  which  is  here  given. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Darrow 
before  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  September  19,  1913, 
as  reported  in  the  October  issue  of  Everyman  (Los 
Angeles). 

"As  to  many  things  George  taught,  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  in  this  Single  Tax  Club,  tonight, 
but  I  take  it  that  pretty  much  everybody  in  this  audience 
believes  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  Henry  George,  that 
there  can  be  no  great  civilization,  no  civilization  worth  the 
name,  where  there  is  private  monopoly  of  land;  that  this 
earth  was  created  by  no  man,  was  here  before  the  first  man 
came  and  will  be  here  when  the  last  man  is  gone ;  that  every 
human  being  born  and  to  be  born  must  live  from  it  and 
on  it,  and  if  a  few  people  have  a  right  to  control  it,  they 
control  their  fellowmen. 

How  many  of  us  may  believe  absolutely  in  all  the  details 
of  what  is  called  the  Single  Tax  philosophy,  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  matter  of  small  consequence.  I  think  that  this  great 
movement,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  sweeping  around  the 
world,  influencing  the  thought  of  America  and  England 
and  Germany  and  Spain  and  even  far  off  China;  the  great 
movement  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  and  the  disinherited 
to  take  and  own  the  earth — I  think  that  this  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  and  I  would  not  be  interested  in  it  if  it 
were  not.  It  is  revolutionary  to  say  in  any  age  and  in  any 
land  that  the  poor  shall  inherit  the  earth.  It  is  revolutionary 
to  say  that  those  who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  the  world, 
for  all  the  long  and  painful  ages,  shall  sometime  come  to 
their  own,  and  that  those  who  have  lived  upon  them  for  all 
these  ages  must  either  work  or  starve. 

******** 

"Without  seeking  in  the  least  to  discuss  any  of  the  state- 
ments made  tonight,  by  my  able  and  logical  and  studious 
friend,  Mr.  White  (John  Z.),  I  want  to  say  in  justice  to  a  large 
class  of  people,  thatthe  great  mass  of  the  work  and  thoughtof 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  is  not  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  "natural  rights"  of  man.  Henry  George  did  believe  in 
"natural  rights,"  but  his  great  arguments  were  based  on 
the  great  law  which  permeates  all  life — expediency.  He 
taught  that  there  could  be  no  high  civilization  where  a  few 
were  permitted  to  own  the  land;  that  such  is  contrary  to 
the  best  development  of  society ;  that  the  demands  of  human 
growth  and  social  development  would  show  men  the  inex- 
pediency of  it.  To  my  mind,  this  is  much  the  stronger  line 
of  reasoning.  But  I  care  not  what  road  you  travel  provided 
you  get  to  the  right  point  in  the  end. 
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"Henry  George  told  the  world  simpler  and  plainer  and 
stronger  than  any  other  man  had  told  it,  that  the  right  of 
private  monopoly  of  land  was  bad,  eternally  bad ;  that  it  ten- 
ded, in  the  end,  to  destroy  the  civilization  that  it  first  built  up; 
that  until  the  people  owned  the  earth,  until  each  person  born 
upon  the  earth  was  equal  heir  to  even'  other,  there  could  be 
nothing  which  the  human  mind  calls  justice  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  Other  men  had  said  it;  philosophers  had  said  it 
since  the  human  reason  was  born;  scientists  had  said  it; 
dreamers  had  said  it;  but  no  one  before  had  said  it  with  the 
force  and  clearness  and  vigor  and  power  of  Henry  George. 

"I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  book  can 
be  found  which  lays  down  this  doctrine  with  the  same  power 
and  force  and  clearness  as  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  I 
shall  always  be  glad  that  my  first  introduction  to  what  I 
believe  are  revolutionary  ideas,  because  they  are  against 
the  ideas  of  the  mob  that  controls — and  that  is  revolu- 
tionary— came  from  a  reading  of  that  great  book,  and 
wherever  I  may  wander  in  the  fields  of  intellectual  thought 
and  discussion  in  which  I  am  prone  to  wander,  I  believe 
that  what  I  learned  here  will  remain  with  me  as  a  funda- 
mental guide  to  the  end." 

This  testimony  reminds  one  of  the  similar  testimony  of 
Ramsay  MacDonald  and  of  John  Dewey.  These  state- 
ments, above  quoted,  are  strong  statements.  The  testimony 
and  prophecy  in  the  last  paragraph  are  so  forceful,  con- 
sidering the  master  mind  which  bore  them,  that  I  was 
tempted  to  check  it  up  at  the  "end"  or  as  near  the  "end" 
as  his  seventy-second  birthday.  So,  on  his  birthday,  April 
18,  1930,  I  showed  Mr.  Darrow  these  statements,  made  by 
him  seventeen  years  ago,  and  inquired  whether  he  had 
changed  his  mind  or  would  wish  to  modify  the  statements. 
He  replied  facetiously  with  the  question  "Are  you  trying 
to  see  whether  I  am  losing  my  mind?"  I  replied,  "No, 
Mr.  Darrow,  I  am  not  testing  the  soundness  or  durability 
of  your  mind,  but  the  soundness  and  durability  of  these 
ideas  as  judged  by  your  mind  at  its  maximum  maturity." 
He  then  gladly  assured  me  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
mind,  and  he  has  presented  me  with  the  following  sentence, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  referring  to  the  above  paragraphs: 
"  In  spite  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  passed  since  I  made 
this  statement,  I  still  believe  substantially  the  same  on  the 
important  question  of  the  private  ownership  of  land.  Very 
truly,  Clarence  Darrow." 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WALTER  VERITY 

"Doug"  and  the  Pirates 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  the  film  star,  is  seeking  a 
refund  of  £110,000,  which,  he  says,  he  has  overpaid 
in  income  tax. 

We  wish  "Doug."  every  success  in  his  encounter  with 
these  pirates,  but  predict  he  will  find  them  a  tougher  set 
than  those  he  so  easily  disposes  of  in  the  "movies." 

We  suppose  he  has  been  too  fully  occupied  with  his  own 
job  ever  to  ask  himself  the  pertinent  question:  "Why 
pay  any  tax?"  — Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 


Lecture  Work  of 

James  R.  Brown 

May  20:  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club.  This 
was  a  splendid  meeting  of  75  or  80  men.  I  had  talked  to 
them  several  times  before  and  the  increase  in  sentiment 
was  very  evident.  In  answer  to  their  earnest  request,  I 
promised  to  come  back  again. 

May  22:  Stamford,  Conn.,  Short's  Secretarial  School. 
This  is  a  very  fine  school  of  its  class  and  the  two  brothers 
who  run  it  are  sons  of  a  good  old  Single  Taxer  b  y  the  name 
of  Short,  who  lived  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  meet  with  them  and  we  had  a  most  agreeable 
meeting  with  about  100  of  their  students.  This  will  be 
another  place  where  I  will  make  an  annual  visit. 

Also  spoke  at  the  Lions  Club  at  noon.  A  small  group  of 
about  35,  very  bright  and  alert  men. 

June  4:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nassau  Fellowcraft  Club. 
While  the  night  was  hot,  still  we  had  a  nice  gathering  of 
about  40  men  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  them 
and  judging  by  the  comments  made  after  and  since  the 
meeting  that  have  come  to  us  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
meeting  was  a  great  success.  Came  away  with  the  usual 
invitation  to  come  back  again. 

June  12:  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Rotary  Club.  Here 
was  a  fine  group  of  the  best  business  men  of  Wilmington, 
140  in  number,  alert,  alive.  This  meeting  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  friendly,  attentive,  appreciative. 

June  18:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Co-Operative  Club,  36 
present.  These  are  the  men  that  we  have  got  to  make  the 
Single  Tax  clear  to;  they  represent  the  great  mass  of  busi- 
ness men  who  are  concerned  very  much  in  buying,  selling 
and  paying,  and  particularly  are  they  concerned  in  the 
huge  burden  of  taxes  that  have  of  late  years  been  rolled 
upon  their  backs.  I  have  heard  foolish  people  sneer  at 
them  and  call  them  Main  Street  people.  However,  they 
are  the  people  who  run  United  States  at  the  present  time 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  the 
people  to  whom  we  must  make  the  Single  Tax  clear.  Other- 
wise, we  will  never,  never  get  it. 

June  19:  St.  George,  S.  I.,  Kiwanis  Club.  A  fine  group 
of  about  80  men,  very  much  interested.  I  had  spoken  to 
them  on  several  prior  occasions,  always  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able time  and  was  kindly  received  and  our  doctrine  seems 
to  be  getting  popular  among  them. 

June  27:  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  at  Camp 
Tamiment,  Pa.  This  was  a  Conference  held  by  a  lot  of 
earnest  souls  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  sociological 
questions.  My  contribution  to  the  Conference  was  an 
address  on  The  Pj-ramiding  of  Land  Values.  In  this  ad- 
dress I  attempted  to  show  that  the  failure  to  collect  eco- 
nomic rent,  artificially  boosted  rents  and  necessitated 
the  taxing  of  improvements  to  make  good  the  deficit  caused 
by  our  failure  to  take  our  natural  revenue  for  public  pur- 
poses and  therefore  adding  again  to  the  cost  of  living 
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through  increased  rents.  There  were  about  200  people 
present  at  the  Conference  at  this  session  and  they  seemed 
very  kind  and  appreciative  and  were  very  friendly  in  their 
attitude  towards  our  proposition. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer  we  will  have  an  odd  speech 
now  and  again,  but  we  are  making  no  attempt  to  get  dates 
as  other  work,  very  important,  will  absorb  our  time  and 
efforts  until  the  fall. — JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

Announcement 

HE  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  through  its  officers 
is   developing   a   plan   for   a   Single  Tax   University 
Lectureship. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  James  R.  Brown  could 
not  fill  all  the  invitations  extended  him,  and  the  lecture- 
ship is  proposed  as  an  extension  of  the  work  now  carried 
on  by  him  through  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club.  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  delivering  more  than  two  hundred  lectures 
a  year  and  this  is  considered  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of 
one  man. 

As  the  proposition  is  to  provide  a  lecturer  for  the  eco- 
nomic classes  of  colleges  and  universities  it  seems  desirable 
to  employ  a  man  of  academic  standing.  The  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  him  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
salary  of  a  professor  of  economics  and  should  be  at  least 
$5,000.00  a  year.  Travelling  expenses  and  literature  will 
probably  amount  to  as  much  more,  making  a  total  of 
$10,000.00. 

A  plan  to  finance  this  university  lecture  work  has  been 
considered  and  agreed  upon.  It  is  thought  that  there  are 
at  least  forty  men  who  would  guaranty  $250.00  a  year 
to  underwrite  this  lectureship,  and  that  some  would  con- 
tribute larger  sums.  Obviously,  say  the  Manhattan  Club 
officials,  the  contributions  must  be  separate  from  and  in 
addition  to  the  contributions  now  made  to  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club  for  the  reason  that  they  propose  to  use 
the  organization  and  machinery  of  the  Club  and  the  serv- 
ices of  James  R.  Brown  as  director;  also  to  continue  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  lecture  field  as  heretofore. 

News  of  how  the  work  proceeds  willl  be  given  our  readers 
from  time  to  time. 


Two  Policies 


"G^ROM  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian  I  get  two 
-•-     interesting  statements: 

1 :  Mussolini  confiscates  6,500  acres  near  Rome  be- 
cause the  owner  kept  the  land  idle. 

2:  City  of  Manchester  confiscates  or  takes  $585,000 
of  the  people's  money  (calling  it  taxation),  pays  it  to  a 
landowner  for  unused  land,  to  give  jobs  to  450  unemployed. 
If  my  arithmetic  is  not  faulty,  that's  about  $1,300  per 
man  which  the  man  who  would  not  use  the  land  got  for 
letting  the  450  work. 

Which  policy  do  you  prefer? 

— H.  M.  HOLMES  in  the  Cleveland  Press. 


The  Arbitrator  Stumbles 

FT  is  always  a  surprise  to  us  when  an  intelligent  man, 
•*•  one  who  like  the  editor  of  The  Arbitrator  conducts  a 
journal  which  calls  itself  "a  digest  of  news  of  social  signif- 
icance," writes  the  veriest  nonsense  on  the  subject  of 
taxation. 

Replying  to  a  recent  communication  from  John  S. 
Codman  The  Arbitrator  says:  If  the  total  amount  from  all 
sources  is  to  be  raised  by  taking  the  rental  value  of  land 
*****  the  owners  of  the  land  will  raise  rentals 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  land  profitable. " 

The  rental  value  of  land,  all  economists  agree,  cannot 
be  raised  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  If  he  could  do  that  he 
would  do  it  now. 

The  rental  value  of  a  piece  of  land  remains  constan  t 
as  long  as  population  and  public  services  remain  the  same 
and  varies  only  with  its  greater  desirability  due  to  increase 
of  population  and  production  or  better  public  services , 
declining  when  these  decline. 

Calmly  ignoring  this  elementary  fact,  The  Arbitrator 
goes  on  to  state  that  these  increased  rents  will  thus  prove 
a  greater  burden  on  the  people  than  the  income  tax — a 
begging  of  the  question  that  is  very  naive  in  its  simplicity . 

To  tax  land  values  is  to  take  a  revenue  which  if  it  does 
not  go  to  the  state  must  go  into  private  pockets. 

"Very  little  land  is  held  out  of  use,  for  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  private  owners  to  have  it  used,"  says  The 
Arbitrator.  We  think  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  deny 
that  a  great  deal  of  land  is  held  vacant  or  so  poorly  im- 
proved as  to  be  practically  vacant,  for  speculation — much 
of  it  in  the  heart  of  our  great  cities  as  well  as  great  tracts 
of  rural  land.  We  do  not  believe  that  The  Arbitrator  is 
ignorant  of  this  fact. 

Therefore,  this  organ  of  the  news  of  social  significance 
is  not  informed  on  certain  facts  which  most  people  know, 
namely : 

That  the  landlord  does  not  determine  the  rental  value 
of  his  land. 

That  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  cannot  be  shifted. 

That  a  great  deal  of  land  is  held  vacant  or  only  partially 
improved  for  speculative  increase. 

There  are  other  fallacies  in  this  short  article  which  the 
editor  has  managed  to  crowd  in  to  a  very  small  space, 
such  as  this:  "  Unemployment  is  due  to  the  greed  of  corpora- 
tions,"  which  is  a  discovery  remarkable  as  "news  of  social 
significance." 


HPHE  delay  in  tax  reform  is  because  nobody  can  follow 
•*•    the  tax  question  to  a  logical  and  sane  conclusion  with- 
out becoming  a  Single  Taxer.— DAVID  GIBSON. 


LIBERTY  means  justice  and  justice  is  the  natural  law. 

— HENRY  GEORGE. 
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San  Francisco  to  Honor 

its  Prophet  at  Congress 
September  2,  3  and  4 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  since  the  publication  of 
his  immortal  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  loyal  disciples 
of  Henry  George  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  journey 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  September  to  do  honor  to  the  Prophet 
of  San  Francisco  and  to  discuss  plans  for  pushing  forward 
more  rapidly  the  great  movement  which  he  founded.  This 
will  be  the  fifth  national  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  and  the  first  convention 
held  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  expected  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  western  Single  Taxers  who  have  been 
unable  to  attend  previous  conventions  because  of  the  dis- 
tance and,  while  the  East  will  not  be  quite  so  largely 
represented  as  heretofore  many  eastern  Single  Taxers  are 
planning  to  make  this  the  occasion  for  a  visit  to  California 
which,  though  always  attractive,  will  have  a  special  attrac- 
tion to  Georgists  at  this  particular  time. 

With  our  boasted  American  prosperity  showing  many 
indications  of  a  breakdown  and  with  millions  of  workers 
idle,  economic  questions  are  again  forging  strongly  to  the 
front  and  demanding  the  earnest  consideration  of  thought- 
ful citizens.  Business  depression  and  unemployment  will 
be  among  the  topics  which  will  be  featured  in  the  dis- 
cussion at  San  Francisco,  together  with  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  most  effectively  the  remedy  of  Henry  George 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

Mayor  James  Rolf,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  accepted 
our  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  in  honor  of  Henry 
George  at  the  exercises,  which  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  to  be  placed  at  the 
spot  where  the  great  philosopher  carried  on  his  arduous 
labor  of  writing  the  volume  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  many  eminent  thinkers  as  the  world's  most  significant 
economic  treatise.  Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill,  of  Washington, 
and  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  have  been 
invited  to  address  the  Congress  and  it  is  hoped  that  one 
of  these  distinguished  political  leaders  will  honor  the  Con- 
gress with  his  presence. 

Other  speakers  who  are  scheduled  to  address  the  con- 
ference are:  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Hon. 
Oliver  T.  Erickson,  Fremont  Older,  J.  R.  Hermann,  Robert 
C.  Macauley,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Wm. 
N.  McNair,  Barney  Haughey,  Frederick  F.  Ingram,  L.  D. 
Beckwith,  John  M.  Henry,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Snyder,  Frank 
H.  Rice,  A.  J.  Milligan,  George  J.  Shaffer,  W.  S.  U'Ren, 
John  B.  McGauran,  George  E.  Evans,  Carl  D.  Thompson, 
Charles  R.  Eckert,  R.  E.  Chadwick,  George  Cartwright, 
S.  Edward  Williams,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Bernard 
Hartley,  Edward  P.  E.  Troy,  Clarence  Todd,  William  H. 
Sikes,  Percy  R.  Williams,  Charles  Lischer,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith  Sayer,  and  N.  A.  Vyne. 

British    Columbia    will    be    represented    by    Alexander 


Hamilton,  of  Pender  Island,  and  probably  other  Canadian 
speakers  will  be  on  the  programme.  The  Committee  is 
still  in  correspondence  with  a  number  of  speakers  and  it  is 
likely  that  some  other  prominent  names  will  be  added  to 
the  programme  before  it  is  completed. 

Chairman  A.  J.  Milligan  of  the  Convention  Committee 
has  been  actively  at  work  on  plans  for  several  months  and 
has  appointed  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  George 
Cartwright  and  Clarence  E.  Todd.  Edward  P.  E.  Troy  » 
is  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee  and  has  been 
doing  effective  work.  The  members  of  the  Convention 
Committee  in  addition  to  the  officers  are  as  follows:  L.  D. 
Beckwith,  W.  F.  Burgener,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  R.  E. 
Chadwick,  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Arthur  P.  Davis, 
Dr.  George  W.  Eggleston,  Hon.  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  Clayton 
J.  Ewing,  Chas.  R.  Eckert,  Sid  Evans,  Mrs.  Lulu  G. 
Guthrie,  Barney  Haughey,  Bernard  Hartley,  J.  R. 
Hermann,  C.  F.  Hunt,  John  M.  Henry,  Frederick  F. 
Ingram,  Gerrit  J.  Johnson,  Grace  A.  Johnston,  F.  W. 
Lynch,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  W.  H. 
Maguire,  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  J.  H.  Ryckman,  George  J. 
Shaffer,  George  H.  Sinton,  W.  L.  Sinton.  Edward  B. 
Swinney,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel  Jr.,  Miss  Charlotte  O. 
Schetter,  T.  O.  Thompson,  W.  S.  U'Ren,  N.  A.  Vyne, 
S.  B.  Welcome,  Waldo  J.  Wernicke,  S.  Edward  Williams 
and  Harry  H.  Willock. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  conferences  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  discussions  of  methods  of  propaganda  and  legis- 
lative and  political  policy  in  the  light  of  the  experiences 
of  the  workers  in  past  campaigns,  and  since  the  movement 
in  the  West  has  featured  a  number  of  Single  Tax  referendum 
campaigns,  there  will  be  many  to  participate  in  these  dis- 
cussions who  have  had  extended  experience.  The  social 
and  entertainment  features  will  also  receive  due  attention. 
The  annual  banquet  on  the  evening  of  September  3rd  is 
expected  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  occasion  and  there  will 
be  two  luncheons  at  the  noon  day  periods. 

The  Clift  Hotel,  one  of  San  Francisco's  newest  and  finest 
hotels,  has  been  selected  as  convention  headquarters  and 
all  sessions  will  be  held  there.  The  Clift  Hotel  is  not  only 
providing  splendid  facilities  for  all  meetings  but  has  made 
special  low  rates  for  the  benefit  of  our  delegates.  Those 
going  to  San  Francisco  at  this  time  will  also  have  the  benefit 
of  greatly  reduced  rates  on  all  trans-continental  railroads 
with  generous  stop-over  privileges  and  the  option  of  return- 
ing over  whatever  route  they  may  prefer,  which  will  give 
them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  arrange  attractive  vaca- 
tion tours. 

It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  the  last  national  conference 
at  San  Francisco  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Joseph  Fels  Fund  Commission  and  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  broadcast  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh headquarters  of  the  Foundation  and  full  details 
concerning  programme  and  reservations  may  be  obtained 
by  communicating  with  Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams,  of 
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the   Henry   George   Foundation,    Berger   Building,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Both  Secretary  Williams  and  William  N.  McNair,  of 
Pittsburgh,  expect  to  make  a  number  of  speeches  to  audi- 
ences enroute  and  will  be  open  for  a  limited  schedule  of 
engagements  in  California  and  other  western  states  where 
their  services  may  be  desired. 

Effects  of  Different  Taxes 

THE  trouble  with  most  of  us,  including  the  men  we 
choose  to  make  our  laws,  is  that  we  fail  to  study  the 
profound  difference  it  makes  in  our  material  fortunes  as 
to  which  form  of  property  we  levy  taxes  on.  As  John  Z. 
White  once  said  in  addressing  one  of  our  local  service 
clubs:  "We  make  a  fatal  error  in  our  economic  life  by 
taxing  the  wrong  kind  of  property.  We  tax  industrial 
property  and  law  made  property  indiscriminately  when, 
as  a  matter  of  sober  truth  the  first  should  be  untaxed 
and  the  second  should  bear  all  our  taxes  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  the  benefits  of  taxation  are  reflected  in 
the  publicly  created  value  of  land.  In  practice  we  tax  a 
man  if  he  paints  the  town  red;  also  we  tax  him  if  he 
stays  at  home  and  paints  his  house  white,  and  we  tax 
him  every  year  until  the  paint  peels  off.  We  tax  him  if 
he  builds  a  chicken  house;  also  if  he  robs  one.  We  tax 
him  if  he  gets  a  dog  or  if  he  gets  a  wife. " 

While  Mr.  White's  statement  is  made  humorously, 
it  conveys  a  profound  and  sober  truth.  He  says  further 
and  in  the  same  vein:  "In  making  a  federal  tax  return  a 
man  requires  a  lawyer,  frequently  two — and  an  expert 
accountant,  and  is  likely  to  be  found  out  even  then.  We 
teach  a  boy  to  tell  the  truth  and  reward  him  in  various 
ways,  and  when  he  grows  up  to  manhood  give  him  a  tax 
schedule  to  fill  out,  advising  him  now  that  the  more 
nearly  he  tells  the  truth  the  more  money  he  will  lose. 
This  system,  long  pursued,  will  corrupt  the  morals  of 
any  community  on  earth." 

In  that  brief  statement  is  both  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic justification  for  saying  that  all  taxes  should  be 
levied  solely  upon  the  value  of  that  legal  institution 
known  as  property  in  land.  Consider  the  difference  in 
effect  of  levying  taxes  upon  this  publicly  created  value, 
the  value  of  land,  and  upon  private  property  created  by 
industry.  A  tax  upon  the  value  of  land  cannot  be 
shifted.  It  is  the  only  known  tax  which  stays  put.  This 
is  perhaps  the  one  fundamental  fact  in  political  economy 
upon  which  every  school  of  thot  is  agreed — a  tax  on 
land  values  is  the  only  known  tax  that  cannot  be  shifted. 
Neither  does  such  a  tax  increase  the  value  of  land. 

But  a  tax  on  the  other  form  of  property,  private 
property  created  by  industry,  does  increase  price.  If 
we  tax  cattle  the  price  of  beef  and  milk  and  hides  go  up. 
We  can  even  tax  these  things  out  of  existence.  This 
principle  in  practice  is  well  known  for  if  a  community  in 
the  old  days  considered  dogs  and  saloons  nuisances  they 


lessened  the  number  of  both  by  boosting  taxes  on  them 
and,  the  same  principle,  if  carried  far  enough  will  tax  any- 
thing, whether  a  nuisance  or  a  necessity,  out  of  existence. 

So  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  tax  anything 
which  is  useful  and  belongs  to  the  individual?  We  are 
only  fooling  ourselves  by  so  doing.  The  tax  on  goods, 
unlike  the  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  is  always  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  To  tax  useful  man-made  commodities 
only  increases  the  price  and  makes  them  harder  to  obtain. 
It  is  only  by  industry  that  prosperity  is  possible,  so  why 
pass  tax  laws  that  lessen  industry,  decrease  wealth  and 
handicap  our  welfare  and  happiness?  An  earned  income 
should  never  be  taxed,  for  the  wealth  that  a  man  creates 
by  his  own  hand  or  brain  is  his  as  against  all  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand  the  state  is  legally  and  morally  justi 
fied  in  making  a  man  pay  for  the  service  it  renders  him, 
but  never  for  the  service  he  renders  to  himself.  Police 
protection,  schools,  public  libraries,  paved  streets,  sewers 
and  all  other  public  services  are  made  necessary  solely  by 
the  presence  of  population  and  the  presence  of  population 
alone  makes  land  valuable  and,  consequently  adds  to 
its  value.  All  these  services  which  goverment  renders, 
let  it  be  said  again,  are  reflected  solely  and  nowhere  else 
but  in  land  values. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  natural  reservoir  of  wealth, 
publicly  created,  from  which  government  should  draw 
in  payment  for  services  it  renders  the  individual.  By 
so  doing  the  natural  order  will  be  maintained  and  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  prosperity  and  material  welfare  which 
would  ensue  if  we  were  only  wise  enough  to  let  private 
industrial  property  go  tax-free  while  collecting  all  public 
revenues  from  the  publicly  created  value  of  land.  If 
this  were  done  we  would  have  for  the  first  time  honest 
taxation  and  honest  tax  returns,  plus  an  era  of  general 
prosperity  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Editorial,  Coshocton,  Ohio  Tribune. 

An  Interesting  Meeting 

on  Unemployment 

AN  Unemployment  meeting  was  held  at  the  new  Ameri- 
can Women's  Association  Club,  353  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  June  16th,  1930.  Hearing  that 
Professor  Paul  Douglas  of  Chicago  University,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Swarthmore  Study  of  Unemployment, 
etc.,  etc.,  was  to  speak,  I  stepped  into  the  large  auditorium, 
and  seated  myself  near  the  door.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
immediately  in  back  of  me,  listened  with  deep  attention 
to  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

A  touching  account  of  the  havoc  played  by  unemploy- 
ment, was  given  by  Miss  Helen  Hall,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements.  In  her  work  as  director  on  University 
Settlement  House,  Philadelphia,  Miss  Hall  daily  sees  homes 
destroyed,  health  of  children  undermined,  the  morale  of 
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the  wage-earning  father  ruined,  and  the  hopes  for  future 
education  abandoned,  all  because  of  this  monster — Unem- 
ployment. Miss  Hall  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  new 
viewpoint  about  unemployed  men.  The  old  idea  that 
"being  out  of  a  job"  somehow  was  a  personal  fault,  due 
to  shiftlessness  and  other  moral  defects,  must  disappear, 
and  an  attitude  of  understanding  and  helpfulness  in  the 
pu  blic  conscience  must  precede  any  real  gains  in  combating 
unemployment. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  Director  of  Special 
Study  of  Seasonal  Employment  for  Filene's,  outlined  the 
major  causes  of  unemployment,  from  the  manufacturer's 
point  of  view.  He  explained  how  seasonal  employment  in 
clothing  and  building  industries  is  practically  unavoidable, 
but  how  efforts  of  a  few  manufacturers  in  manufacturing 
for  stock,  helps  somewhat  the  problem  of  keeping  a  factory 
going  steadily  all  year  round.  Careful  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem have  led  to  certain  manufacturers  planning  a  year 
round  factory  output — in  other  words,  there  is  a  decided 
trend  towards  manufacturing  "for  stock,"  as  against  the 
old  practice  of  running  a  factory  doubleshift  at  only  one 
or  two  seasons  of  the  year.  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  automobile  industry  is  at  the  mercy  of  style  whims 
and  therefore  a  highly  seasonal  business.  Moreover,  the 
storage  of  automobiles  is  impracticable  because  of  their 
size,  and  thus  manufacturing  for  stock  in  lines  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  undertaken. 

Professor  Paul  Douglas,  of  Chicago  University,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Swarthmore  Study  of  Unemployment, 
spoke  next.  He  said  that  try  as  we  might  society  will  always 
have  to  struggle  with  the  unemployment  problem,  and  that 
his  researches  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  though 
the  percentage  may  drop  down  in  so-called  "prosperous" 
years,  and  alarmingly  increase  in  periods  of  depression, 
unemployment  will  always  be  a  serious  problem.  Thus 
faced,  he  sees  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  insurance.  He 
does  not  advocate,  however,  a  slavish  following  of  European 
systems.  Rather,  he  thinks,  we  should  solve  our  problems 
in  this  country  to  fit  our  peculiar  needs.  An  important 
feature  of  any  insurance  plan  should  be  the  placing  of  a  low 
rate  upon  industries  which  contrive  to  stabilize  their  out- 
put, and  a  higher  rate  on  those  where  work  is  seasonal  and 
irregular . 

After  the  meeting  I  asked  Professor  Douglas  what  the 
general  attitude  of  his  associates  was  toward  Henry  George's 
basic  idea,  and  he  said  that  undoubtedly  economists  had 
made  the  mistake  of  their  lives,  when  they  ridiculed 
George's  proposals,  for  now  they  are  practically  agreed 
that  the  taxing  of  unearned  increment — that  part  of  the 
land- value  which  is  increased,  not  by  individual  effort  but 
by  community  improvement,  is  sound  and  right,  and  that 
a  corresponding  decrease  should  be  made  in  the  levies  upon 
improvements  on  the  land.  He  told  me  to  go  on  "spreading 
the  light"  by  bringing  our  little  book,  "Significant  Para- 
graphs," to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMAXX. 


Why  He  Couldn't  Pay  His  Rent 

A  NEW  method  of  explaining  his  inability  to  pay  a  rent 
•**  bill  was  adopted  by  a  tenant  who  sent  the  following 
to  his  landlord,  a  member  of  the  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  Association. 

"I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  present  shattered  condi- 
tion of  my  bank  account  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
send  you  a  check  in  response  to  your  request. 

My  present  financial  condition  is  due  to  effects  of  Federal 
Laws,  State  Laws,  County  Laws,  Corporation  Laws,  By- 
Laws,  Brother-in-laws,  Mother-in-laws,  and  out-laws,  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting  public.  Through 
these  various  laws  I  have  been  held  down,  held  up,  walked 
on,  sat  on,  flattened  and  squeezed  until  I  do  not  know  where 
I  am  or  what  I  am. 

These  laws  compel  me  to  pay  a  merchant's  tax,  capital 
stock  tax,  excess  tax,  income  tax,  real  estate  tax,  property 
tax,  auto  tax,  gas  tax,  water  tax,  light  tax,  cigar  tax,  school 
tax,  suntax  and  carpet  tax. 

In  addition  to  these  taxes  I  am  required  and  requested 
to  contribute  to  every  society  and  organization  that  the 
inventive  mind  of  man  can  organize.  To  Woman's  Relief, 
Navy  League,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Policemen's  Bene- 
fit, the  Dorcas  Society,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Jewish  Relief,  the  Near  East,  the  Gold  Diggers'  Home ; 
also  every  hospital  and  every  charitable  institution  in 
town — the  Red  Cross,  the  Black  Cross,  the  White  Cross, 
the  Purple  Cross,  the  Double  Cross. 

The  Government  has  so  governed  my  business  that  I 
do  not  know  who  owns  it.  I  am  suspected,  expected,  in- 
spected, disrespected,  examined,  reexamined,  informed, 
required,  commanded  and  compelled  until  all  I  know  is 
that  I  am  supposed  to  provide  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
money  for  every  known  need,  desire  or  hope  of  the  human 
race,  and  because  I  refuse  to  donate  to  all  and  go  out  and 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  money  to  give  away  I  am  cussed  and 
discussed,  boycotted,  talked  to,  talked  about,  lied  to,  lied 
about,  held  up,  held  down  and  robbed  until  I  am  nearly 
ruined — so  the  only  reason  I  am  clinging  to  life  is  to  see 
what  is  coming  next."  — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Funny  Old  World 

TT'S  a  funny  old  world. 

-*•  Workers  are  advised  that  wages  cannot  be  raised  un- 
less output  is  increased. 

Government  bureaus,  however,  take  a  contrary  position 
when  advising  sellers  of  commodities.  These  business 
men  are  assured  that  less  oil,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
means  higher  prices. 

Corporations,  also,  are  lessening  output — "stabiliza- 
tion" they  call  it. 

But  when  workers  demand  a  short  workday,  the  scheme 
doesn't  seem  to  work. 
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Is  it  possible  that  our  economists  have  different  systems 
for  different  groups? 

Or  that  economic  laws  are  not  as  inexorable  as  we  are 
led  to  believe? 

Will  the  great  men  please  put  us  wise  on  this  point. 

Cleveland  Citizen. 

Words  on  Vellum  Written 

Behold  too  many  miners, 

Though  idle  many  a  mine; 
Also,  too  many  diners, 

Nor  bread  on  which  to  dine, 
Although  too  many  bakers 

Are  baking  too  much  bread, 
While  there  are  idle  acres 

And  hungry  mouths  unfed. 
Pale  panic's  scenes  of  terror 

Arise  in  human  ken, 
As  if  the  Lord,  in  error, 

Had  made  too  many  men. 

Dull  mortal  whosoever, 

How  came  ye  not  to  know 
That  men  were  idle  never 
Till  words  on  vellum  written  made  them  so? 

In  man  disease  and  fevers 

And  dire  delusions  lurk; 
Not  birds  nor  bees  nor  beavers 

Were  ever  out  of  work. 
No  bar  to  immigration 

At  their  frontiers  is  placed; 
No  tariff  legislation 

Within  their  law  is  traced. 
Vasts  are  the  buried  treasures 

Within  enchanted  soil; 
But  legal  myths  and  measures 

Restrain  the  hand  of  toil. 

Wide  wastes  await  endeavor 

Where  grain  would  gladly  flow. 
No  hand  was  idle  ever 
Till  words  on  vellum  written  made  it  so. 

Unmerciful  disaster 

Is  smiting  hill  and  dale; 
The  wage  slave  seeks  a  master 

And  seeks  without  avail. 
Upon  his  lips  a  prayer, 

Within  his  soul  a  fear — 
A  beast  without  a  lair — 

A  fool  without  a  peer. 
Through  civic  superstitions 

And  economic  fog, 
He  follows  politicians 

And  crowns  the  demagog. 

He  deems  that  wheel  and  lever 

Have  brought  about  his  woe, 
Though  man  was  idle  never 
Till  words  on  vellum  written  made  him  so. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT. 


;HHE  reform  I  have  proposed  (taxation  of  land  values) 
•*-  accords  with  all  that  is  politically,  socially,  or  morally 
desirable.    It  has  the  qualities  of  a  true  reform,  for  it  will 
make  all  other  reforms  easier." — Henry  George  in  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty. " 

Pamphlets  Received 

We  admire  our  English  friends  who  write  pamphlets  for  the  cause. 
There  is  a  practiced  facility  in  the  economy  of  words.  They  pack  sc 
much  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  garment  of  their  logic  is  curiously 
like  a  closely  knit  piece  of  fabric. 

It  is  difficult  of  course  to  do  this  effectively.  The  temptation  tc 
amplification  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  argument  within 
bounds.  It  requires  a  technique  not  readily  achieved.  And  those  tc 
whom  this  truth  of  ours  is  a  profound  conviction  are  doubly  handi- 
capped by  the  fervency  with  which  it  is  held.  Seeing  it  so  clearly 
we  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  the  mental  attitude  of  those  whc 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

All  this  Mr.  W.  R.  Lester  seems  to  have  In  mind  In  his  pamphlet, 
"Unemployment  and  the  Land."  And  so  he  has  given  us  a  very  strik- 
ing contribution  to  the  discussion,  which  is  published  by  the  United 
Committee,  of  London,  England,  at  one  shilling  a  dozen  or  6  shilling 
per  one  hundred. 

John  M.  Henry  and  S.  S.  Taber,  of  San  Diego,  California,  have  given 
us  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  30  pages  entitled  "Your  Land  am 
My  Land."  It  is  a  legal  argument  for  the  collection  of  economic  ren 
and  an  examination  of  its  foundation  in  law.  Blackstone,  Coke 
Marshall,  Lord  Coleridge  and  others  are  pressed  into  service.  The; 
are  found  to  be  unanimous  in  supporting  the  contention  that  societj 
may  at  any  time  change  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  land.  All  arc 
agreed  that  the  right  to  property  is  a  man-made  institution  that  ma> 
be  changed  for  the  general  good. 

The  authors  argue  that  the  collection  of  economic  rent  does  not 
mean  the  common  ownership  of  land,  but  undisturbed  possessior 
secured  by  the  payment  to  society  of  those  values  created  by  society 

It  may  be  said  that  if  for  common  ownership  we  be  allowed  to  sub 
stitute  the  words  "common  right,"  we  yield  to  the  authors  of  thii 
admirable  pamphlet  all  the  validity  there  may  be  in  the  contention 
At  all  events,  we  are  not  land  nationalizers,  and  for  this  reason  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  distinction  may  clear  the  minds  of  many. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  four  page  leaflet  issued  by  Dr.  Solomor 
Solis  Cohen  entitled  "The  Land  Question  in  the  Talmud."  Dr.  Coher 
shows  how  the  Mosaic  system  of  landholdings  as  set  forth  in  Leviticu: 
and  Numbers  is  the  same  as  that  advocated  by  Henry  George.  Thi 
author  then  advances  to  the  discussion  of  landholding  as  laid  down 
in  the  Talmud  and  by  Rabbinical  doctors  who  have  treated  of  the  sub 
ject  of  land  tenure.  The  difference  in  method  between  the  Talmudic 
system  and  the  Single  Tax,  the  purpose  of  both  being  to  secure  equalitj 
in  the  possession  of  land,  is  indicated  in  a  few  clearly  written  sentences 
The  pamphlet  is  reprinted  from  the  Jewish  Exponent  of  April  18,  1930 

Another  neatly  printed  pamphlet  of  24  pages  and  cover  is  a  sumnian 
of  an  address  by  John  M.  Henry  before  the  Ingram  Institute  at  Sat 
Diego,  California.  Its  title  is  "How  Poverty  Destroys  Civilization.' 

Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  who  is  a  tireless  worker,  sends  ou 
from  the  press  of  Lucas  Brothers,  Columbus,  Missouri,  another  pam 
phlet  of  24  pages,  "Tax  Relief  for  Real  Estate. "  It  will  repay  reading 
and  careful  study. 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Philosophy  appears  "The  Placi 
of  Values  in  Economics,"  by  George  Raymond  Geiger,  who  in  Septem 
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her  will  take  the  position  of  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  This  is  the  essay  read  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Philosophic  Association  in  this  city  in  December,  1929,  and  highly 
commended  by  those  who  heard  it. 

Young  Mr.  Geiger,  son  of  our  Oscar  Geiger,  is  master  of  the  philo- 
sophic vernacular.  "Values"  means  ethics,  but  only  in  part;  the  term 
is  broader  and  more  inclusive. 

The  article  is  a  survey  of  tendency  in  economic  discussion,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  a  much  neglected  part  of  that  philosophy 
as  currently  treated,  due,  as  Prof.  Geiger  points  out,  to  a  very  natural 
reaction  from  18th  century  standards.  This  shift  has  been  toward  a 
reactionary'  concept  in  economic  theory,  though  Mr.  Geiger  discerns 
a  trend  toward  a  newer  postulate  in  which  economics,  while  rejecting 
the  more  metaphysical  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights, 
inclines  to  what  he  terms  the  "normative,"  and  a  new  evaluation. 

Before  sounding  this  note  of  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  for 
better  things  he  does  not  spare  the  economists.  He  says:  "Moral 
values  have  long  since  been  expelled  from  the  physical  sciences  and  now 
they  are  being  squeezed  out  of  the  social  sciences.  Indeed,  it  would 
begin  to  appear  that  the  exorcism  of  standards  and  norms  is  now  a 
prerequisite  for  any  enterprise  which  desires  to  achieve  respectability. " 

There  is  a  depressing  hardness  in  this  very  definite  accusation.  But 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  article  conveys  quite  so  hopeless  an 
outlook.  Prof.  Geiger  has  done  a  thoughtful,  impressive  and  scholarly 
bit  of  work. — J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  IRRELEVANT  AND  THE  RELEVANT:  A  REPLY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Antonio  Bastida  in  May-June  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM is  presented  most  courteously.  And,  indeed,  I  sympathize  sin- 
cerely with  much  that  he  has  said  in  it.  Yet  he  has  certainly,  though 
perhaps  through  my  own  lack  of  clearness,  entirely  misapprehended 
my  meaning.  For  I  never  intended  to  suggest  that  land  tax  advocates 
should,  as  a  group,  adopt  any  such  irrelevant  issue  as  free  silver,  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  in  the  League  of  Nations,  socialism,  pro- 
hibition, public  ownership,  or  even  free  trade.  I  have  little  faith  that 
the  advocates  of  these  policies  would,  in  any  appreciable  numbers,  be 
thus  converted  to  our  cause  or  help  us  in  it. 

Not  such,  however,  were  the  kinds  of  current  controversy  that  I  had 
in  mind.  Rather  did  I  have  in  my  thought  controversies  or  issues  which 
clearly  involve  the  principles  in  which  we  are  especially  Interested.  And 
I  mentioned  particularly  the  current  slogan,  "tax  relief  for  real  estate," 
which  implies  putting  taxes  elsewhere  and  definitely  proposes  taking 
taxes  off  of  land.  This  is  a  proposal  that  unquestionably  does  involve, 
by  flouting  them,  our  most  fundamental  principles.  And  by  entering 
into  the  controversy,  in  which  we  shall  have  many  allies  who  do  not 
now  understand  our  philosophy,  but  who  are  opposed  to  taking  taxes 
off  of  land  and  putting  them  elsewhere,  we  may  do  much  to  bring  our 
principles  into  public  discussion. 

When,  in  my  "Open  Letter, "  I  urged  our  joining  actively  in  the  fight 
over  this  specific  issue,  I  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion came  into  practical  politics  and  came  to  be  a  really  burning  issue, 
not  as  a  question  of  abolition  but  as  a  question  of  further  extension 
versus  territorial  limitation.  And  slavery  disappeared.  We  have  now  a 
real  issue  to  fight  over,  an  issue  which  arouses  wide  popular  interest 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  little  group  of  active  workers  for  the 
land-value  tax,  yet  one  which  can  be  fought  out  largely  on  the  principles 
we  profess.  It  is  not  an  issue,  like  that  of  free  silver,  unrelated  to  our 
principles  or,  like  that  of  free  trade,  related  only  remotely  and  con- 
tingently to  the  idea  of  appropriating  publicly-produced  value  to 
public  uses.  On  the  contrary,  it  directly  and  clearly  involves  these  prin- 
ciples and  this  idea. 

We  are  confronted  at  the  same  time  by  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  get  attention  for  the  principles  we  hold  fundamental  and  also 


by  a  most  dangerous  threat  to  the  small  application  of  these  principles 
that  America  already  has. 

If  in  our  desire  to  preach  our  full  and  complete  doctrine  regardless  of 
how  few  will  listen,  we  ignore  this  opportunity  to  get  our  principles 
before  the  public  through  a  controversy  which  interests  many,  we  shall 
prove  ourselves,  in  my  opinion,  hopelessly  inept  in  political  skill.  And 
if,  for  the  privilege  of  spending  time  repeating  to  each  other's  admiring 
ears  the  glories  of  our  one-hundred-per-cent.  programme,  we  give  up 
on  an  issue  made,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  our  principles 
into  discussion,  and  let  the  landowners  secure,  without  a  fight,  that 
"tax  relief  for  real  estate"  which  they  are  so  vociferously  demanding, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  practically  recreant  to  our  great  cause. 

It  should  be  our  job  to  make  the  current  slogan  "tax  relief  for  real 
estate, "  not  only  unpopular  but  "a  hissing  and  a  by-word"  among  all 
persons  who  pretend  to  any  slightest  degree  of  liberal  sympathy.  And 
in  doing  so  we  can  make  the  economic  facts  about  land  and  the  reasons 
for  taxing  it  instead  of  labor  and  thrift,  for  greatly  raising  rather  than 
lowering  the  tax  on  land,  more  and  more  clear  to  an  increasing  number 
of  voters. 

Such  a  method  of  propaganda  most  certainly  does  not  mean  that  if 
landowners  should  agree  no  longer  to  request  reduced  taxes  (how 
likely!),  we  would  thereupon  cease  our  agitation. 

To  Mr.  Bastida 's  suggestion  that  what  I  am  urging  means  emphasis 
on  the  public  appropriation  of  land  rent  from  the  "fiscal"  point  of 
view  only,  I  most  earnestly  object.  Does  Mr.  Bastida  know  what  I 
have  said,  in  articles  and  books,  regarding  rent  as  a  payment  which 
some  men  are  able  to  exact  from  others,  for  permission  to  work  and 
live  on  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  community  growth  and  develop- 
ment, together  with  the  past  operation  of  geologic  forces,  have  made 
relatively  desirable?  Is  such,  in  his  view,  a  merely  "fiscal"  discussion? 

May  it  not  turn  out,  after  all  that  Mr.  Bastida  and  I  are  more  nearly 
in  agreement  than  he  appears  to  think? 
Central  Lake,  Michigan.  HARRY  GCNNISON  BROWN 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  N.  BEACH 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Believing  that  at  least  some  of  our  readers  may  hark  back  in  memory 
to  the  little  group  of  Texans  who  were  active  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
the  Single  Tax  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  record  the  passing  of  a  crusader  for  free  land,  free  trade  and  free  men 
of  that  period  in  the  death  of  George  N.  Beach,  who  escaped  the  tax 
gatherer  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  San  Antonio  during  the  latter  days 
of  May. 

George  N.  Beach  was  working  at  the  printer's  trade  in  Waco,  Texas, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  a  friend 
who  had  read  the  book  and,  impressed  by  its  message,  induced  George 
to  read  it.  The  young  printer  "saw  the  cat, "  and  was  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  vision  of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity,  which  he 
thought  no  one  could  fail  to  see  if  only  the  message  were  carried  to  him. 
With  the  co-operation  of  Freeland,  John  R.  Spencer,  another  printer, 
and  a  few  other  Waco  friends,  he  issued  a  call  for  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  Galveston.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  was  already  in 
existence  in  Texas  a  Single  Tax  organization,  of  which  Beach  knew 
nothing,  the  call  brought  together  a  goodly  assemblage,  and  one  speaker 
announced  that  "A  Daniel  has  arisen  among  us,"  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  Beach  to  make  a  tour  of  the  state  delivering  lectures  on 
the  Single  Tax  and  organize  local  societies.  The  tour  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  as  financial  difficulties  arose,  but  George  N.  Beach  never  failed, 
until  the  breath  left  him,  to  expound  the  gospel  at  every  favorable 
opening. 

Impressed  with  the  assurance  that  a  beneficent  Creator  had  provided 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  and  desires  of  every  created  being,  he  spent 
his  days  for  many  years,  except  for  the  time  necessary  to  earn  his 
living  working  at  his  trade,  and  in  searching  the  untrodden  wastes  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Old  Mexico  for  the  precious  metals.  He  met 
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with  success  on  more  than  one  occasion — success  so  far  as  uncovering 
promising  leads,  but  invariably  lost  his  holdings  in  the  attempts  to 
finance  production. 

George  Beach's  loyal  wife,  Mrs.  Jeddie  Beach,  who  worked  and  hoped 
for  the  best  with  him  during  all  the  years,  herself  also  a  union  printer, 
a  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Billy  and  Bessie  Beach  Truehart,  survive' 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  A.  W.  HARTMAN. 

A.  FREELAND  ADDS  HIS  TRIBUTE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

On  May  20th  at  San  Antonio  death  claimed  George  N.  Beach,  prob- 
ably the  most  dynamic  and  indefatigable  of  Texas'  great  body  of  Single 
Tax  stalwarts.  He  had  been  preaching  the  doctrine,  in  and  out  of  season, 
for  years;  had  established  various  Labor  organs  in  Dallas  and  elsewhere 
and  in  the  later  90's  organized  a  State  Labor  party;  later  he  organized 
the  State  Labor  Union,  then  in  1900  he  founded  the  Texas  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  first  and  second  conventions  of  which  refused  to 
endorse  Single  Tax  resolutions;  now  it  adopts  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  discussion. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  George  brought  his  big  tent  to  Waco  and  preached 
Single  Tax.  He  was  persuaded  to  found  a  daily  newspaper  in  that  city, 
on  Labor  Union  principles.  Later  his  paper,  The  Herald,  was  merged 
with  The  Times  and  is  now  known  as  the  Times-Herald.  After  union- 
izing the  city  for  the  printers  he  moved  to  Beaumont  and  published 
another  Labor  organ,  in  which  he  published  serially  "Progress  and 
Poverty. " 

Mr.  Beach  was  a  near-genius.  When  one  of  his  various  papers  would 
be  about  ready  for  the  press  some  one  would  remind  him  that  he  had 
not  furnished  copy  for  the  serial  story  he  was  writing.  Forthwith  he 
would  grind  out  the  weekly  chapter.  On  Washington's  birthday  Mr. 
Beach  was  72  years  old.  He  had  been  living  in  Arizona  for  the  past 
twenty  years  and  had  just  returned  to  Texas  when  he  died  of  heart 
trouble  and  was  buried  in  Houston  on  May  22nd,  leaving  a  wonderful 
little  wife  and  an  adorable  daughter,  Bessie,  now  Mrs.  Truehart, 
of  the  Truehart  Studios,  Houston,  Texas.  She  and  her  Daddy  were 
real  pals.  Texas  and  the  George  movement  have  lost  one  of  its  great 
crusaders  in  the  death  of  our  idolized  friend,  George  N.  Beach. 

Seattle,  Wash.  A.  FREELAND. 


WORK  OF  MARGARET  HALEY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Olcott's  article  in  May-June  issue  on 
"Chicago's  Financial  Difficulties."  I  have  just  re-read  it  in  the  light 
of  a  Collier's  article  as  condensed  in  The  Reader's  Digest.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  criticise,  and  have  no  wish  to  do  so.  But  both  these 
articles  carry  back  to  the  activities  of  Miss  Margaret  Haley,  business 
agent  of  the  teachers  federation.  My  recollection  is  that  Miss  Haley 
was  often  mentioned  years  ago  in  Louis  F.  Post's  the  Public.  The  im- 
pression I  carry  is  that  this  movement,  in  its  earliest  stages,  was  almost 
definitely  and  perhaps  quite  exclusively  a  Single  Tax  movement.  And, 
from  what  I  heard  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  Pittsburgh,  I 
gathered  that  it  is  a  Single  Tax  movement  today. 

Speaking  as  an  outsider,  I  desire  to  say  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  those  who  agree  with  me — especially  the  old-timers — that, 
if  the  Single  Tax  influence  has  been  nearly  as  strong  and  as  continuous 
in  this  big  reform  as  I  suspect,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  an  article 
in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  definitely  setting  forth  that  side  of  the  case. 

But,  if  I  am  wrong,  or  if  my  suggestion  cannot  be,  or  ought  not  to 
be,  carried  into  effect,  I  shall  still  look  forward  to  every  succeeding  issue 
with  keen  interest  and  shall  read  it  with  high  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did work  you  have  done  and  are  doing. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  A.  C.  CAMPBELL. 


AGREES  WITH  PROFESSOR  BROWN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM; 

I  heartily  endorse  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown's  "Open  Letter  to 
Single  Taxers"  in  your  last  issue.  While  many  of  us  are  intent  upon 
dispensing  our  own  doctrines  from  a  more  or  less  ivory  tower,  the  en- 
emy is  making  serious  inroads  upon  us. 

Both  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards  are  openly  engaged  in  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  "relieve  real  estate"  by  substituting  a  State  Income  Tax 
for  the  general  tax  upon  property.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  states  have  already 
succumbed  to  this  fallacy,  and  the  Real-tor's  National  President 
recently  listed  four  or  five  more  where  "progress"  had  been  made. 

Besides  being  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  land  values  tax,  the  State 
Income  Tax  will  probably  be  harder  to  dislodge  than  any  other  form 
of  taxation.  Some  of  our  friends  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Income  Tax,  which  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  Tariff 
as  a  Federal  revenue  producer,  was  for  that  reason  a  serious  error. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  State  Income  Tax  is  now  being  urged  because 
our  Government  has  largely  abandoned  the  "benefit  theory" — and 
is  here  more  or  less  strictly  applying  the  doctrine  of  Ability  to  Pay. 

As  Prof.  Brown  says,  here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  enlist  the 
masses  in  a  fight  for  real  tax  principles,  whereas  abstract  discussion 
fails  to  stir  them.  The  inquisitorial  nature,  the  enforced  regimentation 
a'nd  the  fraud  and  evasion  inseparable  from  a  State  Income  Tax  will 
arouse  opposition  that  will  listen  to  arguments  on  the  other  side — 
listen  and  lend  a  hand — as  it  will  never  do  to  further  an  academic  theory. 

Catonsville,  Md.  CHARLES  J.  OGLE. 

CONTINUES  TO  HOPE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 

In  your  issue  of  May-June,  Mr.  J.  O'D.  Derrick  criticizes  Mr.  Snowden's 
action  on  the  Budget,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Snowden  has  lost  rather 
than  gained  ground  by  failing  to  insert  the  Valuation  Bill. 

As  Mr.  Derrick  states  (page  81)  "Why  put  off  the  struggle  that  will 
in  any  case  ensue?  If  opponents  throw  the  finances  of  the  country 
into  chaos,  well  let  them.  Their  doing  so  would  only  rouse  the  country 
all  the  more  to  secure  Budget  Taxation  of  Land  Values. " 

I  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald,  "British 
Labor's  Year"  which  is  indicative  of  how  the  press  is  ready  to  approve 
the  Labor  Party  policies  as  being  not  too  radical.  "On  the  domestic 
front  socialistic  trends  were  pronounced,  though  not  extreme.  The 
measures  enacted  have  been  far  from  radical  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Snowden  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  thoroughly  qualified 
defender  of  the  capitalistic  system  against  the  assaults  of  extremists 
in  his  own  party. " 

So  it  seems  that  the  failure  of  Mr.  Snowden  to  take  a  clear-cut  stand 
for  Land  Value  Taxation  has  given  the  conservative  press  little  or  no 
occasion  to  severely  censure  him,  which  Single  Taxers  (welcoming 
publicity  as  they  do)  will  deplore,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  Single 
Taxers  will  be  disposed  to  censure  him  for  this  failure. 

However,  Mr.  Snowden  insists  that  he  will  introduce  soon  a  Land 
Valuation  Bill  as  opening  up  the  way  to  Land  Value  Taxation  and 
so  let  us  continue  to  hope. 

Erie,  Pa.  JAMES  B.  ELLERY. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

FREDERICK  VERINDER  writes  us  under  date  of  June  20,  "We  had  a 
flying  visit  from  Anna  George  deMille  last  month  on  her  way  from 
Europe  to  New  York." 

KATHLEEN  NORRIS,  whose  letter  to  President  Hennessy  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  appears  on  another  page,  is  a  well  known 
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novelist  and  wife  of  Charles  G.  Norris,  also  a  writer  of  novels  and  short 
stories.   Both  are  distinguished  figures  in  the  literary  world. 

The  Irish  Weekly,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  reprints  an  article  by  James 
R.  Brown  on  "The  Fool  Tax  Syatem. " 

Miss  CHARLOTTE  O.  SCHETTER  has  removed  definitely  to  11  Mc- 
Kinney  Avenue,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  C.  ROSE  is  head  of  the  Rose  Distribution  Bureau,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  disseminate  Single  Tax  propaganda.  His  address  is  1310 
Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DR.  CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  of  Fall  River  Mass.,  will  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Tuberculosis  in  Denmark  in  August.  He  will 
reach  Copenhagen  on  August  20  and  sail  from  Southampton  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  While  in  Copenhagen  he  will  visit  some  of  the  Single  Tax 
friends. 

W.  H.  SIKES,  of  Leonardville,  Kansas,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Farmers  Union  and  the  Merchant's  Journal,  of  Topeka. 

JOHN  H.  SCULLY,  well  known  Single  Taxer  of  New  York,  has  an  article 
in  The  Admiral,  (K.  of  C.  journal)  and  concludes  with  some  verses 
written  by  John  J.  Egan,  "The  Riddle  of  High  Rents."  Mr.  Egan 
recently  addressed  the  Catholic  Daughters  of  American  Court  Ber- 
nadette  on  the  Fallacies  of  the  Malthusian  Theory. 

EVER  since  the  middle  ages  Italy  has  had  local  customs  tariffs  and  has 
levied  taxes  on  imported  articles  from  other  cities  and  towns  for  local 
revenue.  This  system  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  Italy  was  com- 
posed of  small  states  and  free  cities.  It  is  a  hardship  on  the  farmer 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  his  shipments  of  potatoes  and  wines.  These 
local  customs  barriers  Mussolini  has  now  abolished. 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moldenke,  who  we  are  informed  is  an 
internationally  known  metalurgist,  unemployment  ills  "will  be  re- 
duced permanently  when  workers  learn  to  content  themselves  with 
fewer  luxuries  and  live  on  more  simple  standards. "  Fewer  luxuries 
and  lower  standards  of  living,  and  lo  prosperity!  Yet  there  are  people 
who  have  gone  along  in  the  belief  that  prosperity  meant  more  luxuries 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Well,  well! 

THE  Quincy,  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger  prints  on  the  editorial  page  of 
June  23  an  article  from  James  R.  Brown,  and  makes  its  own  heading 
as  follows:  "Claims  a  way  around  unemployment  and  poverty  through 
a  wiser  use  of  the  taxing  power. " 

SIDNEY  ALLEN  STEMMONS,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  legislature  on  a  platform  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  one 
million  dollars  for  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  Henry  George,  so  that 
the  voters  of  Texas  may  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  Taxation. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  he  says:  "Civilization  will  rise 
or  fall  on  the  race's  understanding  of  taxation.  There  is  no  culture  with 
ignorance  of  the  working  of  the  directing  forces  of  economy  and  taxa- 
tion, and  ignoring  the  right  of  equal  opportunity. " 

FRANK  G.  ANDERSON,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  continues  his  work  of 
letter  writing  to  Swedish  papers.  The  Swedish  Tribune-News  is  the 
latest  to  print  an  article  from  him  on  Supply  and  Demand. 

WILL  ATKINSON'S  Outline  of  Henry  George's  Protection  or  Free 
Trade  is  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  motion  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Wheeler.  These  can  be  delivered  in  envelopes  ready  franked  at  $50. 
for  10,000.  Readers  interested  are  asked  to  communicate  with  Will 
Atkinson  at  Capon  Springs,  West  Va. 


WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR  writes  us  from  Pittsburgh  that  his  lecture 
tour  of  Michigan  shows  that  the  State  is  ready  for  the  Single  Tax.  Mr. 
McNair  is  candidate  for  Senator  of  the  44th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
extending  from  Pittsburgh  to  McKeesport.  If  any  Single  Tax  printers 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  printing  of  cards  used  by  Mr.  McNair  they 
can  address  him  at  726  Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IT  is  a  great  victory  for  the  Single  Tax  that  E.  J.  Craigie  has  won 
in  his  election  in  the  Flinders  district,  in  Adelaide,  Australia.  His  suc- 
cessful candidacy  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  especially 
gratifying  as  the  Flinders  district  is  a  farming  community  where  farm- 
ers responding  to  the  arguments  to  which  they  have  listened  from  Mr. 
Craigie  for  a  number  of  years  have  learned  to  know  that  the  taxation 
of  land  values  would  not  be  a  burden  to  them.  Here  is  the  vote  as  re- 
corded in  the  Australian  papers. 

Mr.  Craigie 's  First  Preference  Votes      -      -    2778 
Two  Liberal  Candidates  Preference  Votes    -    2444 
Two  Labor  Candidates  Preference  Votes      -     1413 
Two  C.P.  Candidates  Preference  Votes        -      822 
One  Independent  Labor  Preference  Votes    -      763 
Under   the   system   pursued   in  the  scheme   of   preferential   voting 
the  candidates  were  counted  out  from  the  bottom  with  this  result: 
Craigie,  4439;  Moseley  (Liberal)  3475,  Mr.  Craigie  elected.   The  result 
of  the  second  count  was  Moseley,  4088;  O'Connor  (Independent  Labor), 
3767.  Mr.  Moseley  elected.   Mr.  Craigie  therefore  is  the  senior  member 
and  Mr.  Moseley,  who  has  been  in  Parliament  for  20  years,  is  the  junior 
member.    This  system  of  preferential  voting  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
but  Mr.  Craigie  takes  his  seat  in  response  to  a  very  definite  local  public 
sentiment,  and  the  result  will  gratify  followers  of  Henry  George  every- 
where throughout  the  world. 

JOSEPH  H.  FINK  sailed  for  Antwerp  in  July.  He  will  contribute  articles 
detailing  his  observations  of  housing  and  living  conditions  for  the  Hearst 
papers  and  Municipal  Sanitation,  to  which  he  has  contributed  articles 
on  European  planning  of  homes  for  the  poor. 

C.  R.  COLBURN,  of  San  Diego,  California,  long  a  worker  in  the  Single 
Tax  cause,  is  now  at  the  University  of  Commerce,  Osaka,  Japan,  in 
the  service  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
government.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  served  Japan  in  an  educa- 
tional capacity.  From  1904  to  1909  he  was  professor  of  English  and 
economics  in  the  same  university.  In  his  present  position  he  will  teach 
English  and  the  common  law. 

IT  is  significant  as  evidence  of  the  hospitality  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  the  Single  Tax  that  James  R.  Brown  from  January  1st  to  May 
31st  addressed  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  universities,  schools  and 
colleges.  This  is  in  addition  to  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Brown  to  service 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

WHITNEY  COOMBS,  agricultural  economist,  says  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  net  rent  of  farm  real  estate  goes  into  taxes,  and  from  18^  to  31 
per  cent,  of  returns  on  farms  operated  by  owners  goes  into  taxes. 

RABBI  MAXWELL  SILVER,  of  this  city,  on  a  recent  visit  to  England, 
met  Louis  Jacobs,  John  Paul  and  Mr.  Madsen. 

THE  Vanguard  Press,  of  this  city,  has  issued  a  reprint  of  M.  P.  Shiel's 
"Purple  Cloud."  Mr.  Shiel  is  very  popular  as  a  novelist  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Single  Tax  novel,  "  The  Lord  of  the  Sea. " 
A  reviewer  in  the  Evening  Post  of  this  city  pronounces  the  description  of 
Arctic  wastes,  as  "little  less  than  superb."  There  are  many  magnif- 
icent descriptions  in  "The  Lord  of  the  Sea." 

WILLIAM  J.  LEE,  from  whom  we  have  not  heard  for  a  long  time,  has 
an  excellent  letter  in  the  Bridgeport,  (Conn.)  Post. 
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OUR  old  friend  W.  A.  Douglass,  of  Toronto,  celebrated  his  88th  birth- 
day in  June  of  this  year.  This  tireless  veteran  of  our  movement  is  in 
better  health  than  he  was  a  few  months  ago  and  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  at  the  many  notes  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes  received 
from  his  many  friends  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Douglass  writes: 
"  It  has  been  a  great  joy  that  so  many  have  remembered  him. " 

SAMUEL  DANZIGER  writes  us  that  a  recently  published  "Short  His- 
tory of  California"  by  Rockwell  F.  Hunt,  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  only  two  references  to  Henry  George,  both  wrong.  One 
says  that  he  inaugurated  the  eight  hour  movement.  The  other  that  he 
was  defeated  for  United  States  Senator  in  1881.  There  is  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  various  Single  Tax  campaigns. 

PERHAPS  few  minor  poets  of  our  time  appeal  to  so  wide  an  audience 
as  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lecturer  and  Single 
Taxer.  The  list  of  works  to  his  credit  now  number  nearly  a  dozen  vol- 
umes. Many  of  his  poems  have  found  their  way  into  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  American  people.  He  is  our  later  Eugene  Field  and  his 
verses  possess  grace  and  deftness  of  touch.  His  fine  social  consciousness 
has  enriched  not  a  few  of  his  poems,  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
are  distinctive  contributions  to  American  letters. 

JOHN  A.  McLELLAN,  a  trades  unionist,  is  writing  letters  to  all  of  the 
Cleveland  dailies  and  weekly  papers,  urging  home  rule  in  taxation 
and  large  exemptions  in  the  tax  on  dwellings,  and  they  are  published. 
He  resides  at  10618  Everton  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ALLAN  J.  WILSON,  a  member  of  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  has 
written  a  strong  letter  to  Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper  and  his  tax  com- 
mittee of  160,  urging  that  government  be  supported  by  taxing  land 
values.  He  is  in  the  business  of  buying  dwellings  that  are  "run  down," 
repairing,  improving  and  selling  them.  He  calls  himself  a  "licensed 
real  estate  broker." 

IN  his  lecture  entitled  "Moses,"  Henry  George,  many  years  ago, 
observed:  "We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  common  schools;  yet,  after 
our  boys  and  girls  are  educated,  we  vainly  ask:  'What  shall  we  do  with 
them?'"  John  W.  Love,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  columnist,  probably 
has  never  read  George,  but  he  sees  the  truth  of  that  statement,  for  he 
writes  that  the  Plain  Dealer  has  had  approximately  100  applications 
for  every  one  of  the  editorial  positions  available  since  January  1,  and 
he  feels  a  bit  skeptical  about  the  value  of  schools  of  journalism  which 
are  turning  out  hundreds  of  graduates  for  whom  there  are  no  openings. 
In  his  column  of  May  19,  he  gives  good  advice  to  these  schools  and  to 
the  pupils.  He  thinks  that  schools  of  journalism  seek  to  make  their 
graduates  reporters  and  copy  readers  rather  than  competent  observers 
of  the  current  life  around  them,  and  neglect  the  social  and  physical 
sciences. 

A  NON-PARTISAN  league  has  been  organized  in  Chicago  to  "fight 
corruption  in  government,"  but  as  it  does  not  propose  to  abolish  the 
tariff  and  other  unnecessary  features  of  government  which  tempt  groups 
of  citizens  to  corrupt  it,  nothing  will  be  accomplished  except  to  raise 
money  from  thoughtless  people  and  pay  salaries  of  secretaries  and  clerks, 
and  office  rent  to  some  building  owner.  It  will  "give  work"  to  a  few 
people,  and  that's  something  in  these  days  of  unemployment. 

THE  agricultural  and  banking  sub-committees  of  Governor  Myers 
Y.  Cooper's  tax  committee  of  160  in  Ohio,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
the  imposition  of  a  state  income  tax  and  a  big  entering  wedge  to  a 
general  tax  on  sales,  although  Ohio  now  uses  more  than  100  sources 
of  revenue.  It  looks  greedy  and  unconscionable.  The  secret  of  it  is, 
that  these  sub-committees  are  not  real  agriculturists  and  bankers,  but 
are  interested  primarily  in  higher  land  values.  The  sales  tax,  once 
started,  would  be  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 


AT  the  meeting  in  July  of  the  national  association  of  real  estate 
dealers,  the  speakers  urged  that  consent  to  new  taxes  be  withheld  unless 
provision  is  made  in  advance  for  a  large  reduction  of  the  tax  on  land 
values. 

MANUFACTURERS'  sub-committee  of  Governor  Cooper's  tax  com- 
mittee of  160  in  Ohio  has  decided  to  oppose  the  imposition  of  a  state 
income  tax.  They  ask  for  a  tax  system  "that  will  permit  Ohio  industry 
to  meet  other  states  on  a  fair  competitive  basis,  something  that  is  im- 
possible under  the  present  antiquated  system."  They  also  point  out 
"that  some  states  now  exempt  inventories  of  both  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  from  taxation,  or  impose  lower  rates  than  against 
other  forms  of  property,  and  that  other  states  exempt  accounts  receiv- 
able, while  others  exempt  newly  established  industries  for  five  or 
ten-year  periods  from  all  taxation."  There  is  going  to  be  a  hot  time 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature  next  winter  over  taxation,  with  the  chances 
favoring  the  land  speculators  rather  than  useful  business,  and  Ohio 
Single  Taxers  can  have  some  fun  by  getting  into  the  row. 

Two  Single  Taxers,  friends  and  supporters  of  this  paper  for  years, 
have  passed  away,  John  J.  Jansen,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry  Vick, 
of  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  Vick  died  June  18. 

MR.  JACOB  VINER  contributes  to  the  Century  Quarterly  an  article 
entitled  "Self-Interest  and  the  Tariff."  He  says  "History  has  been 
unkind  to  the  free  trader  in  not  providing  good  empirical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  injurious  effects  of  protection  on  national  prosperity." 
Mr.  Viner  is  not  well  informed.  We  fear  that  he  has  taken  the  represen- 
tations of  protectionists  at  their  face  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  con- 
trary to  these  representations,  every  high  tariff  has  been  followed  by 
panics  and  industrial  depressions.  Thus  history  has  provided  good 
empirical  demonstrations  of  the  injurious  effects  of  protection,  Mr. 
Viner  notwithstanding. 

JAMES  F.  MORTON  will  visit  Fairhope  some  time  in  August.  He  will 
combine  business  with  pleasure,  taking  in  the  museums  along  the  way 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  exchanges  of  minerals  and  fossils  between 
these  institutions  and  the  Paterson  Museum  of  which  he  is  curator. 
Mr.  Morton  pursues  his  investigations  with  all  the  natural  enthusiasm 
of  his  nature  and  never  forgets  the  economic  doctrine  which  is  part 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  conviction. 

THE  Ingram  Institute  founded  by  F.  F.  Ingram  is  busy  formulating 
its  programme  and  curriculum.  Contacts  will  be  formed  with  the  general 
public  for  classes  in  economics.  A  fuller  announcement  of  its  coming 
work  will  appear  later  in  these  columns. 

BEN  F.  LEVIN,  Cleveland  attorney,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  State  Senator,  and  the  only  legislative  candidate  in 
Cuyahoga  county  who  has  so  far  shown  any  interest  in  taxation.  John 
W.  Love,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  columnist,  says  of  him:  "As  Ben 
Levin  says,  the  individual  good  is  dependent  upon  the  general  good, 
and  that  is  true  in  terms  of  the  most  abysmal  but  the  most  intelligent 
selfishness.  He  and  others  have  been  seeing  that  the  apparently  diver- 
gent interests  must  look  at  the  problem  (taxation)  mutually,  or  there 
will  be  no  solution  at  all." 

ILLINOIS'  governor  advocates  abolishing  the  real  estate  tax,  and 
The  Chicago  Single  Taxer,  edited  by  Marien  Monroe,  comes  back  at 
him  vigorously  and  at  some  length.  The  governor  gave  as  his  reason 
for  abolishing  the  real  estate  tax,  "that  there  are  today  fewer  owners 
of  such  property  than  when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1870."  Mrs  Monroe  handles  the  chief  executive  sarcastically  at  first, 
by  writing:  "He  must  reason  that  fewer  owners  mean  that  there  is  less 
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ind  or  less  land  values.   Perhaps  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 

mount  of  land  is  precisely  the  same,  and  land  values  considerably 

nore. "    She  adds:    "Real  estate  is  overtaxed  and  should  be  relieved, 

if  course.   The  way  to  do  that  is  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  improvements 

well  as  on  personal  property."     Chicago  land  speculators  will  lift 

eir  hands  in  horror  at  this  disrespect  toward  a  high  official  of  the 

ate — and  by  a  young  woman,  tool    What  is  the  world  coming  to 

icn  such  flippancy  is  prevalent? 

FREE  ACRES,  Single  Tax  colony  in  New  Jersey,  celebrated  its 
»-entieth  anniversary  on  July  4,  with  baseball,  folk  dancing  and  arch- 
ry  and  tennis  contests.  This  is  the  colony  in  which  Mr.  Bolton  Hall 

interested  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

THE  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  of  June  15,  contained  a 
:etch  and  portrait  of  Daniel  Custer  Beard,  better  known  as  Dan 
eard,  on  the  attainment  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  There  is  a  full 
ccount  of  his  work  as  leader  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  but  no  men- 
on  of  his  early  connection  with  the  Henry  George  cause.  For  this 
an  Beard  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Times.  Some  day  we  may  be 
>le  to  estimate  how  the  Single  Tax  movement  has  suffered  from  deser- 
ons  by  those  who  found  more  attractive  pursuits  of  vastly  less  im- 
ortance. 

Land  For  The  People  is  the  title  of  a  little  magazine  issued  by  the 
.atholic  Land  Association  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  It  is  not  a  Single 

ax  paper,  but  its  ideals  are  high.  J.  O'Derrick  has  an  article  on  the 
axation  of  land  values. 

WE  have  received  a  pamphlet  from  Madrid,  Spain,  "The  Crime  of 
overty, "  translated  from  Henry  George  by  Baldomero  Argente.  On 
cover  is  given  a  list  of  the  works  of  Mr.  George  translated  into 
panish  by  Senor  Argente  which  seems  to  us  to  be  complete.  Those 
•anting  copies  in  Spanish  can  communicate  with  Francisco  Beltran, 
rincipe  16,  Madrid. 

JAMES  G.  MOXKETT,  JR.,  real  estate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
dealer,  writing  from  Toronto  to  his  paper,  tells  about  S.  E.  Leland, 
rofessor  of  economics  at  Chicago  University,  who,  "with  six  trained 
ssistants,  is  undertaking  a  study  of  tax  systems  and  tax  courses, 
nanced  half  by  the  realtors  and  half  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
ind  who  says:  "It  is  certain  we  must  find  other  sources  of  tax  money 
>esides  real  estate."  Query"'  If  Leland  had  even  a  hundred  trained 
issistants,  isn't  it  pretty  certain  that  his  report  would  please  land 
peculators  and  gamblers?  Don't  "trained  assistants"  find  what  they 
re  paid  to  find? 

WE  have  received  the  argument  of  Frederick  Cyrus  Leubuscher  who 
ppeared  before  the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  urge  that 
he  Schalkenbach  bequest  comes  under  the  head  of  educational  pur- 
»ses  and  therefore  should  not  be  subject  to  taxation.  In  our  next 
umber  we  shall  print  extracts  from  this  notable  brief. 

REV.  KENNETH  C.  MACARTHUR,  rural  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
'ederation  of  Churches,  has  the  old  exploded  notion  that  the 
'church's  burden  because  of  poverty  would  be  greatly  lessened  if 
>oor  people  did  not  have  so  many  children. "  Let  Congress  enact 
lerod's  lawl  Poor  people  don't  deserve  to  have  children  anyway. 

Ohio  Stale  Journal,  Columbus,  O.,  says:  "Permit  and  certificate 
ee  paying  (in  Columbus)  begins  at  the  cradle,  ends  at  the  grave,  and 
•osts  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year."  The  Ohio  State  Journal  gives  an 
istonishing  list  of  hundreds  of  license  fees  required  by  law.  Query: 
f  the  numerous  bureaus  which  collect  these  fees  are  doing  a  public 
ervice,  ought  not  the  cost  to  be  a  charge  on  the  general  fund  rather 
han  on  individuals?  So  many  agencies  to  collect  fees  put  unnecessary 


temptation  in  the  way  of  citizens  and  officials,  and  cause  waste.  If 
these  bureaus  do  nothing  useful  to  the  public,  as  is  certainly  true  of 
many,  they  should  be  abolished. 

E.  J.  MARSHALL,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  interviewed  by  Dale  Cox,  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  June  II.  He  is  chairman 
of  Governor  Cooper's  tax  committee  of  160.  He  gave  an  illustration 
of  what  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  said  about  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
words;  for  he  said  that  the  state  legislature  "must  construct  a  system 
of  taxation  keyed  to  the  modern  tempo."  Cleveland  Single  Taxere 
are  greeting  one  another  with:  "What's  a  modern  tempo?"  Then 
Marshall  says:  "We  must  have  facts  as  a  beginning.  We  could  get 
nowhere  without  assembling  a  mass  of  information  regarding  every 
proposed  form  of  rxation  that  might  be  suggested  to  our  committee. " 
Unfortunately  a  rude  Single  Taxer  pointed  out  to  Marshall  that  Ohio 
has  had  not  less  than  20  tax  surveys,  the  last  of  which  resulted  in  a 
cost  to  tax  payers  of  $15,000  and  a  formidable  pamphlet  report  to  which 
the  Legislature  paid  no  attention,  and  which  contained  nothing  not 
already  known  well  enough.  It  would  give  one  a  headache  trying  to 
carry  in  mind  the  tax  facts  now  collected  in  a  large  public  library. 

ALLEN  J.  WILSON,  of  Cleveland,  had  a  fine  letter  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  recently.  The  editor  put  on  the  caption,  "Says  It 's  Single 
Tax,"  although  Wilson's  letter  does  not  use  the  words.  The  Plain 
Dealer  people  know  the  Single  Tax. 

Mtss  Sadie  Garfield,  teacher  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  had 
an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Press  of  May  23,  saying:  "A  great  number 
are  compelled  to  commit  crimes  for  their  livelihood.  It  will  not  be 
remedied  by  putting  up  better  and  bigger  prisons.  This  would  only  in- 
crease expenses.  It  is  up  to  society  to  change  this  economic  condition 
— to  lessen  the  number  of  persons  imprisoned.  Otherwise  there  will 
be  a  steady  increase  of  prisoners.  If  the  cause  of  criminality  could  be 
found  and  remedied,  it  would  result  in  betterment  of  humanity. "  She 
specifies  unemployment  and  prohibition  as  contributing  to  the  awful 
overcrowding  of  prisons.  In  the  meantime,  she  wants  to  abolish  the 
old  idea  in  our  criminal  courts  of  "a  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  an  eye  for 
an  eye." 

WE  have  received  a  neatly  printed  poetical  tribute  from  Dr.  Marion 
Mills  Miller  to  his  brother  Arthur  Miller,  who  died  last  October  in 
Florida.  The  lines  are  graceful  and  touching.  Dr.  Miller  will  lecture 
during  the  summer  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

MRS.  JULIA  GOLDZIER  contributes  some  free  verse  in  the  Bayonne, 
N.  J.  Times  on  the  economic  question.  An  account  of  her  literary 
achievements  and  activities  as  an  esperantist  appear  in  the  same  paper. 

EULALLA  MILLER  SMALLES,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  written 
the  words  and  music  of  a  catchy  song  which  is  being  sung  in  that  city. 
We  quote  a  few  of  the  verses: 

"There  is  a  man  in  our  town 

And  he  is  far  from  wise, 

He  can  be  fleeced  of  his  cold  cash 

Before  his  very  eyes. 

When  others  on  vacations  go 

His  trips  from  home  are  nil, 

His  only  civic  privilege 

Is  just  to  pay  the  bill, 

John  Taxpayer's  a  good  old  soul, 

Pays  and  pays  till  he's  in  a  hole." 

"The  taxation  and  special  assessment  conditions,"  says  the  author 
ot  the  song,  "is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  are  not  making  progress 
in  California  if  people  cannot  own  their  own  homes.  If  my  little  song 
will  aid  in  arousing  them  I  shall  feel  satisfied. "  Whether  the  lady  knows 
the  remedy  for  the  conditions  she  sings  about  we  are  not  informed. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

TF  President  Hoover  had  not  issued  regular  forecasts 
•••  of  business  recovery  and  the  coming  of  prosperous 
times,  we  might  acquit  him  of  gentle  fooling,  though  with- 
out any  serious  attempt  to  deceive.  But  it  is  a  little  exas- 
perating to  read  these  periodical  prophecies  and  realize 
that  our  president  has  no  greater  means  of  information 
than  can  be  gleaned  through  ordinary  channels.  He 
has  no  sources  of  information  denied  to  the  rest  of  us. 

OF  course,  it  is  very  unfortunate  to  have  bad  times 
under  a  Republican  administration.  It  is  so  "un- 
usual," as  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  say  of  bad  weather. 
The  Democratic  party,  we  have  been  told,  is  the  party  of 
business  depression,  unemployment  and  soup  kitchens. 
We  have  been  told  this  for  so  long  that  some  very  estim- 
able but  stupid  people  believe  it.  The  pretence  has  shrunk 
a  little. 

BUT  it  is  quite  as  exasperating,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
listen  to  the  abuse  of  President  Hoover  for  not  doing 
something  about  it.  Mark  Twain  said  of  the  weather 
that  everybody  complained  but  nothing  was  ever  done. 
Those  who  complain  about  the  hard  times  through  which 
we  are  passing  point  to  Hoover  as  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  cause  of  these  conditions.  \Ve  feel  assured  that  if 
these  complainants  will  present  some  plan  to  the  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Hoover  will  listen.  But  they  have  none. 
Palliatives,  yes,  but  nothing  more.  And  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
administrations,  national  and  state,  have  a  bag  full  of 
these. 

HHE  world  is  owned;  the  planet  on  which  we  move  and 
*-  have  our  being  is  private  property.  Labor  is  charged 
for  its  use;  we  pay  every  minute  for  being  on  this  planet, 
though  born  here  without  our  consent.  There  is  ample 
provision  made  for  us  in  the  natural  economy;  legally  we 
are  denied  that  provision.  The  despairing  cry  of  Jean 
Paul  is  the  cry  of  most  of  us:  "We  are  all  orphans,  you 
and  I ;  we  have  no  father. " 

A  WORLD   so  constituted   is  a  world   turned   topsy- 
turvy.    The  natural  reservoir  from  which  sustenance 
is  derived,  is  the  property  of  the  few;  the   source   of   all 
wealth  is  owned  by  a  small  portion  of  the  people;  all  others 


must  sue  for  employment  as  the  price  asked  for  the  use 
of  the  natural  opportunity  continues  to  mount.  Labor 
and  capital  are  compelled  to  yield  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  their  earnings  for  the  chance  to  work  at  all. 
Rent  charges  for  the  use  of  the  earth  continue  to  increase 
until  they  can  no  longer  be  paid  and  yield  the  most  piti- 
ful return  to  labor.  Unemployment  begins,  and  the  era 
of  keener  competition  for  jobs.  We  call  it  "bad  times," 
but  all  times  have  been  bad,  though  not  so  bad  some- 
times as  at  others.  At  all  times  there  are  large  numbers 
of  people  distressed  by  want  and  the  fear  of  want. 

\\  7 HAT  is  needed  is  a  remedy  for  conditions  always 
*  •  prevailing,  not  palliatives  only  when  conditions 
become  acute.  A  system  which  gives  to  the  few  a  cons- 
tantly increasing  income,  while  leaving  little  in  the  hands 
of  the  many,  is  a  condition  which  obtains  at  all  times,  and 
leads  finally  to  the  inability  of  the  masses  to  buy  back 
the  goods  they  have  produced,  the  clogging  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  distribution  and  a  halting  of  production.  We 
are  then  said  to  have  "bad  times,"  but  this  is  only  because 
people  have  grown  ignorantly  accustomed  to  conditions 
in  which  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  perpetually 
in  a  state  of  moderate  poverty.  It  is  only  when  great 
numbers  are  near  the  starvation  point  that  we  say  times 
are  bad. 

JDERHAPS  the  failure  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
-*-  solution  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  more  thoughtful  is  directed  toward  the 
phenomenon  of  bad  times  only  when  conditions  become 
acute.  We  submit  it  to  analysis  only  at  the  culmination 
of  all  its  evil  effects,  and  this  is  true  even  of  those  who  have 
the  capacity'  of  thought.  The  patient  is  now  in  such  a 
condition  that  we  do  not  now  look  for  a  cure,  but,  because 
ot  actual  necessity,  for  immediate  restoratives.  And  as 
soon  as  temporary  recovery  shows  itself  we  go  merrily  on 
our  way  until  the  patient  is  down  again  with  the  same 
disease,  when  the  same  treatment  must  be  repeated.  We 
are  a  wise  people,  but  poor  physicians,  since  we  shrink  from 
a  real  economic  diagnosis  when  the  patient  is  sick  but 
not  yet  quite  upon  his  back.  And  all  the  time  we  are  the 
willing  victims  of  quacks  and  quackery. 

r  I  AHE  remedy  for  all  these  evil  conditions  is  contained 
*•    or  is  hinted  at,  perhaps  as  boldly  as  political  exigencies 
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permit,  in  the  King's  Message  at  the  opening  session  of 
Parliament.  Does  it  mark  an  economic  epoch,  and  the 
opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  industrial  emancipation, 
in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  world? 

"My  ministers  propose  to  introduce  legislation  to 
secure  for  the  community  its  share  in  the  site  value 
of  land." 

The  Spiritual  Basis  of 

Georgist  Economics 

LAURIE  J.  QUINBY,  AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE 
CONGRESS 

WE  live  in  a  universe  of  law.  I  speak  not  of  statutes, 
but  of  law.  Statutes  are  artificial— a  device  of  man. 
Law  is  Natural — the  expression  of  Infinite  Power,  Intelli- 
gence or  Mind,  as  one  prefers.  Since  the  Primal  Dawn, 
Natural  Law  has  dominated  the  affairs  of  man.  Though, 
in  all  ages,  man  has  enacted  statutes — changing  these  as 
suited  his  whim — Natural  Law  has  remained  unaltered. 
Man  has  attempted  to  amend,  or  vacate  the  Natural  Law. 
Every  effort  in  that  direction  has  failed. 

The  greatest  obligation  any  man  owes  to  life — or  to 
himself — is  to  be  intelligent.  His  primal  debt  to  the 
Infinite  is  to  understand  Natural  Law  which,  being  obeyed, 
brings  him  into  harmonious  relationship  with  God.  If 
Natural  Law  is  the  Will  of  God,  then  the  most  reverential 
prayer  ever  uttered  is,  "Thy  Will  be  done." 

When  we  see  that,  from  inevitable  necessity,  like  follows 
like,  that  love  breeds  love,  while  hate  engenders  hate,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  deep  within  the  heart  of 
Nature  there  is  Law  which  executes  itself.  In  every  rela- 
tion of  life,  the  careful  observer  will  find  this  truth.  Law 
allows  no  exceptions.  A  saint  falling  from  a  tower  will  pay 
the  same  price  to  the  law  of  gravity  that  will  be  paid  by  the 
most  erring.  Wrote  the  great  Emerson:  "If  one  could, 
in  the  least  particular,  derange  the  order  of  Nature,  who 
would  accept  the  gift  of  life." 

As  it  is  with  the  individual  life,  so  it  has  always  been 
in  the  relations  of  man  in  communities.  Nations  are  no 
more  exempt  from  the  operation  of  Natural  Law  than  are 
the  meanest  of  creatures.  Obey  or  pay  is  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  persons.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations.  That  they  should  rise  and  evolve 
to  greatness  is  natural.  For,  in  rising,  they  conform  to  the 
Natural  Law  of  Growth.  An  expression  of  the  Law  of 
Growth  is  that  all  things  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
In  human  society  that  simply  means  that  the  wants  ot 
man  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  least  possible  effort.  There 
is  philosophy  in  laziness,  if  you  please.  All  the  progress 
man  has  made  has  been  due  to  his  effort  to  achieve  his 
desires — to  satisfy  his  wants —  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  energy.  All  modern  improvements  in  every 
field  of  activity  display  this.  Then,  since  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  Nature,  individuals  in  society  learn 


to  satisfy  their  wants  with  as  little  effort  as  possible.  To] 
a  certain  extent  they  make  a  study  of  Natural  Law.  They 
see  how  they  may,  through  the  power  of  organized  society, 
convert  to  their  personal  uses  the  wealth  produced  by 
all.  First  they  discover  the  law  through  their  observa- 
tion of  its  action,  then  they  enact  statutes  to  limit  the 
operation  of  that  law  in  their  personal  interests.  Were 
all  the  people  intelligent  that  wrong  could  not  be  permitted. 

I  say  to  a  certain  extent,  they  become  intelligent.     If 
only  they  were  to  pursue  the  study  of  Natural  Law  to  its  j 
conclusion,  they  would  discover  that  it  is  also  a  Law  of 
Nature  that  any  course  in  human  conduct  which  interferes 
with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  ultimately  must  result  in 
an  unhealthy  reaction  against  all  who  are  guilty  of  that 
infraction.     Nature  hates  monopolies  and  exceptions,  and 
finally  destroys  all  of  them.     So  we  see  how  any  course , 
which  is  not  naturally  good  for  the  most   humble  cannot 
be  good  for  the  great.    For  injustice  it  is  that  brings  about 
the  decay  of  nations.    That  nations  should  fall,  therefore, 
is  natural  only  in  the  sense  that  they  have  violated  the 
basic  of  law  of  life — that  is,  Justice.    No  nation  ever  fell; 
where  Justice  prevailed.     No  civilization  ever  declined  so^ 
long  as  the  people  were  intelligent,  just,  happy  and  una- 
fraid. 

In  pointing  out  the  true  basis  of  statute  law,  Blackstone 
showed  that  happiness  is  the  only  justification  for  human  J 
enactments.     He  emphasized  the  truth  that  the  pursuit' 
of  happiness  was  a  Natural  Right — inherent  through  our] 
very  nature  and  from  the  fact  of  our  existence.    It  follows « 
that  it  is  unalienable  because  it  is  bestowed  by  a  Power 
beyond   our  understanding  or  control.     Then  he  demon- 
strated that  all  the  validity  which  any   human    statute 
could  possess  rested  solely  on  that  Infinite  foundation. 

I  once  knew  a  cripple  of  exceptionally  active  mind.  His 
condition  led  him  into  morbid  and  rebellious  thinking 
with  respect  to  Nature  or  to  Nature's  God.  He  said  to  me, 
"When  I  see  human  misery  all  about  me;  when  I  observe 
that  wealth  and  the  good  things  of  life  gravitate  to  under- 
served  places,  and  that  men,  without  demerit,  are  poor 
and  miserable,  then  I  am  rebellious.  If  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being — having  omnipotent  power — so  long  as  I  see  that 
he  tolerates  these  conditions,  then  I  declare  him  to  be  a 
monster,  unworthy  the  worship  of  mankind."  He  had 
overlooked  the  fact  of  history  that  God  does  not  tolerate 
the  things  of  which  he  complained — as  the  fall  of  all  em- 
pires eloquently  shows. 

One  day  I  went  to  my  friend  with  a  book,  I  said  to 
him:  "Here  is  a  book  I  would  like  to  have  you  read." 
Looking  at  it  he  said,:  "Well,  that  looks  like  it  deals  with 
problems  of  this  life,  unmixed  with  visions  of  a  chimerical 
hereafter.  I'll  read  it."  For  a  long  time  he  studied  that 
book.  One  morning  he  brought  it  to  me,  saying:  "Well, 
Quinby,  I've  gone  through  this  and  it  has  gone  through  me. 
And  do  you  know?"  he  added,  "I  must  confess  that  Henry 
George  has  done  for  me  what  I  have  always  denied  any 
man  could  do — he  has  proved  to  me  that  there  is  a  God." 
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I  need  not  mention  my  own  emotions,  nor  seek  to  describe 
to  you  the  new  light  that  shone  in  all  his  visage.  It  was 
an  inspiration.  But  he  went  on  to  explain.  He  said, 
"You  know  how  I  have  always  felt  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being.  Now  I  know  now  that  all  the 
misery  of  life  is  due,  not  to  the  decrees  of  a  malignant 
power,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  man.  I  can  see  if  man 
only  had  the  intelligence  to  adjust  his  social  arrangements 
to  Natural  Law,  all  would  be  peaceful,  prosperous  and 
happy.  The  wisdom  which  now  I  see  lying  back  of  all  this, 
I  am  ready  to  reverence  as  God." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  friends,  that  when  he  had  finished 
writing  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  his  humble  home,  here 
in  this  city,  fifty  years  ago,  at  lonely  midnight,  Henry 
George  fell  upon  his  knees  and  wept  like  a  child? 

Henry  George  discovered  nothing.  He  merely  recog- 
nized natural  phenomena,  apparent  to  any  careful  ob- 
server today  and  in  all  ages.  He  sought  to  establish  no 
cut  and  dried  system.  He  did  not  propose  to  make  man 
over.  He  knew  that  every  trait  of  character  which  man 
possesses  is  natural  and  right.  He  knew  that  what  we 
call  selfishness  is  but  the  manifestation  of  a  useful  trait 
of  man  shown  under  abnormal  conditions.  In  a  natural 
environment  that  trait  would  bring  about  true  self-better- 
ment in  the  individual  without  in  the  least  bringing  woe 
to  any.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  injury  to  the  laggard 
pupil  at  school  for  another  pupil  to  reach  one  hundred 
per  cent.  "  For  how  could  there  be  greed,  where  all  had 
enough?  How  could  the  vice,  the  crime,  the  ignorance, 
the  brutality,  that  spring  from  poverty,  exist  where  poverty 
had  vanished?  \Yho  would  crouch  where  all  were  free- 
men; -who  oppress  where  all  were  peers?  " 

As  Henry  George  did  not  seek  to  re-make  man,  neither 
did  he  propose  to  tear  down  and  re-make  our  social  order. 
All  he  desired  was  that  our  social  order  cease  its  destruc- 
tive purpose  in  unmaking  man.  He  did  not  propose  the 
overthrow  of  what  civilization  had  achieved.  He  only 
offered  the  gentle  suggestion  that  civilization  itself  cast 
off  the  excrescences  in  the  form  of  unjust  statutes  which 
were  infecting  it  unseen.  His  proposal  might  be  considered 
revolutionary  by  the  timid,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  truth 
is  revolutionary.  Only  in  the  sense  that  the  Golden  Rule 
— which  is  applied  common  sense — is  revolutionary. 

Henry  George  proved  that  Nature  is  not  niggardly,  and 
that  in  the  bestowal  of  her  rewards  she  recognizes  no  favor- 
ites. She  gives  to  labor  and  to  labor  only  of  her  abundant 
supply.  "\Vhat  will  you  have?"  she  asks.  "Take  it 
and  pay  for  it."  Take  it  by  the  payment  of  labor.  Beg 
for  it  at  the  loss  of  manhood.  Steal  it  at  your  peril.  Those 
are  the  three  ways — and  the  only  ways — by  which  men 
secure  this  world's  goods.  Beg,  steal  or  produce.  Beg, 
and  die  of  dry  rot.  Steal,  and  destroy  all  civilization. 
Produce,  and  the  most  hopeful  vision  that  man  ever  enter- 
tained of  the  Golden  Age  to  be,  shall  be  dimmed  by  the 
realized  glory  of  the  future. 


The  storehouse  of  Nature  groans  with  an  unlimited 
supply — not  of  wealth — but  of  the  SOURCE  of  all  wealth. 
It  is  not  wealth — it  is  not  supply — until  the  industrious 
hand  and  productive  brain  unite  in  bringing  it  forth, 
fashioned  to  suit  the  needs  of  man.  That  part  of  it  which 
man  consumes  for  his  bodily  needs  and  in  satisfaction  of 
all  human  want  is  wealth.  That  part  of  it  which  he  reserves 
to  facilitate  his  labor  in  more  economical  effort  in  producing 
wealth  is  capital.  So,  in  its  final  and  accurate  sense, 
capital  is  only  stored-up  labor,  whose  interests  are  identi- 
cal with  labor,  and  not  antagonistic.  Then,  if  these  prem- 
ises be  true,  any  one  who  receives  any  form  of  wealth  with- 
out rendering  to  some  one  or  to  society-  the  full  equivalent 
in  service  of  what  he  takes,  must  allign  himself  in  the  cate- 
gory either  of  beggar  or  of  thief.  The  only  distinction 
there  is  between  beggar  and  thief  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
beggar  satisfies  his  wants  through  working  upon  human 
sympathy,  while  the  other  satisfies  his  through  cunning 
and  treachery. 

Henry  George  saw  that  the  land — which  is  Nature's 
storehouse — must  be  free  of  access  to  all  mankind.  He 
saw  that  as  certain  men  took  possession  of  any  part,  they 
thereby  excluded  all  others  from  that  part.  None  of  them 
having  produced  it — yet  it  not  being  practical  for  all,  per- 
sonally, to  own  and  work  it — it  was  the  right  of  all  to  name 
the  conditions  under  which  those  in  possession  might  hold 
and  use  it.  His  method  of  adjusting  this  was  simply  to 
extend  to  its  logical  conclusion  what  we  are  already  doing 
in  a  limited  sense.  He  saw  that  land  possesses  beneath 
its  surface  valuable  minerals  needful  for  mankind  and  that 
its  surface  yields  food  under  cultivation.  He  saw,  what 
was  even  more  apparent,  that  man  is  a  social  being  and 
seeks  companionship  for  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 
Whatever  man  might  do  he  cannot  separate  himself  from 
the  land.  Therefore,  as  he  gathers  in  communities,  his 
social  attributes,  his  intelligent  and  ethical  qualities  all 
reflect  themselves  in  the  value  of  land  on  which  he  builds 
his  social  system.  As  all  these  values  are  either  the  bestowal 
of  Nature  or  the  result  of  the  aggregate  activities  of  all 
men,  they  cannot  justly  be  appropriated  by  any  individual 
or  set  of  individuals.  Being  a  social  product,  they  belong 
equally  to  all. 

To  accomplish  full  justice  for  all,  Henry  George  saw  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  society  either  to  buy  up  or  to  con- 
fiscate the  land.  Either  of  these  ways  would  be  unjust 
and  ineffectual.  The  fair  and  equal  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  these  natural  bounties  would  still  remain  an 
unsolved  problem.  So  he  proposed  the  practical  and  com- 
mon sense  plan  of  wiping  out  all  taxes  upon  thrift  and 
industn — because  such  taxes  limit  enterprise  and  pro- 
duction— and  to  place  all  taxation  upon  the  value  of  land 
regardless  of  the  use  the  holder  of  any  given  piece  might 
make  of  it.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  Single  Tax,  which 
is  not  a  tax  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  recompense  by  the  in- 
dividual to  society  for  what  Nature  and  society  do  for 
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him.  It  would  leave  to  him  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor 
and  enterprise,  including,  even,  some  portion  of  land  values 
as  compensation  for  his  service  in  securing  them  for  society. 
It  is  equitable,  ethical  and  just.  It  is  the  application  of 
the  Natural  Law  of  Justice,  for  Justice  is  the  natural  order. 
Repeal  the  unjust  laws  enacted  by  men,  and  the  Natural 
Law  of  Justice  remains.  Justice  is  merely  the  absence 
of  injustice. 

In  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, in  the  infinite  details  of  all  social  order,  in  the  mental 
and  spiritual  unfolding  and  development  of  this  wonderful 
piece  of  work  called  man,  we  have  endless  illustrations  of 
the  perfect  balancing  of  all  things.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  The  scientist  could  not  be  a  scientist  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  throughout  Nature  he  has  observed 
absolute,  undeviating  law.  Given  any  circumstance,  and 
he  will  determine  the  exact  effect  of  any  cause.  "  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you," 
is  the  expression  of  unchanging  law.  There  is  a  perfect 
natural  adjustment  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Love  is 
the  great  creative  power.  All  things  that  are  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  spring  from  it,  while  hate,  envy,  jealousy, 
engender  antagonisms,  treachery  and  war — all  destruc- 
tive of  peace  and  good  will — undermining  all  civiliza- 
tion. 

Time  never  made  ancient  good  uncouth,  nor  ancient 
error  just  and  right  today.  Whatever  was  truly  good  and 
just,  still  remains  so,  and  whatever  was  destructive  of 
these  ends  at  any  time  are  so  today,  however  may  have 
changed  man's  concept  of  them.  It  is  because  of  these 
observed  and  demonstrated  phenomena  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  all  life  is  spiritual  and  divine.  It  is  because 
the  illuminated  mind  of  Henry  George  perceived  these 
spiritual  truths  and  showed  how  they  could  be  made 
applicable  in  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
world,  that  I  dare  to  say  he  spoke  for  all  time.  For  if 
these  laws,  the  fact  of  whose  existence  I  do  but  faintly 
glimpse  and  suggest,  are  actual,  then  they  indicate  the 
constant  presence  of  some  infinite  love  and  grandeur 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  human  mind.  We  see  only 
the  effect  of  these  unchanging  laws,  however  obscure  to 
our  mentality  may  be  the  Law-giver.  It  is  the  realization 
of  that  fact  which  gives  to  our  knees  a  tendency  to  bend, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  my  friend  of  other  times, 
we  are  impelled  to  reverence  as  God.  It  is  because  of 
those  truths  that  we  may  safely  trust  that  the  economic 
philosophy  of  Henry  George  has  a  solid  spiritual  basis. 
I  dare  also  to  say  that  this  world  will  never  be  civilized, 
this  life  will  not  be  glorious  to  the  entire  human  family, 
Justice  will  not  prevail  over  all,  peace  and  plenty  will  not 
be  realized,  nor  human  suffering  one  jot  effectually  abated, 
until  the  world  essentially  recognizes  and  applies  these 
fundamental  truths  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Henry 
George. 

All  men  must  secure  free  and  ready  access  to  the  Father's 
infinite  Source  of  Supply. 


Direct  Political  Action 

LONA   INGHAM    ROBINSON  AT  THE  HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS 

/CIVILIZATIONS,  all  down  the  ages,  have  slowly  and 
^-^  painfully  "carried  on"  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand years  and  then  passed  into  oblivion.  Early  historians 
record  symptoms  of  their  nation's  decay;  current  writers 
declare  we  are  traveling  the  same  road  ourselves.  But  what 
is  fundamentally  wrong  they  do  not  indicate. 

We  often  hear  the  trite  statement  that  ours  is  a  "transi- 
tion state."  Ancient  writers  likewise  made  the  same 
declaration  as  to  their  own  times.  Change  is  our  normal 
condition  whether  we  advance  or  recede. 

But  as  a  whole  nations  can  advance  in  only  two  ways: 
individually  and  collectively:  individually  through  thought 
and  material  inventions,  collectively  through  mass  move- 
ments led  by  chieftains,  kings  and  other  dictators. 

Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of  conduct:  individual  conduct 
towards  our  fellow  men  and  collective  conduct  which  in 
primitive  times  is  assumed  by  whatever  headman  there  is. 
He  casts  the  vote  for  all.  But  people  grew  restive  and 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  collective  con- 
duct. 

The  Town  Meeting  was  born  and  with  it  politics:  the 
only  method  by  which  people  can  determine  what  their 
collective  conduct  shall  be  toward  home  and  foreign  states, 
corporations  and  individuals. 

Now  all  down  the  ages  individual  progress  is  compara- 
tively free.  One  man  invents  a  crooked  stick  plow  or  a 
stone  axe ;  a  woman  discovers  wool  and  invents  the  spindle 
and  crude  loom;  other  men  and  women  copy  and  improve 
upon  them.  Thus  the  two  wheel  cart  and  chariot,  the 
canoe  and  sail-boat  started  on  their  long  journey  to  automo- 
bile and  airplane  of  today.  So  with  agriculture  and  building 
arts,  every  betterment  could  be  copied  and  improved. 
Individual  initiative  was  free.  And  the  last  150  years  have 
seen  these  magic  mechanical  inventions  multiply  with 
increasing  speed. 

But  when  we  consider  our  collective  conduct  and  activ- 
ities, obstacles  arise  at  every  step.  And  when  we  come  to 
the  making  of  laws,  constitutions,  the  setting  up  of  courts 
of  justice  in  whose  power  lies  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  whole  people,  the  machinery  or  methods  of  determin- 
ing what  our  collective  conduct  shall  be  are  governed  by 
past  ages. 

Centuries  roll  by.  Astrology  merges  into  Astronomy, 
alchemy  grows  into  chemistry,  chirurgery  changes  into 
surgery  by  individual  action.  But  virtually  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  we  used  today  was  used  by  Herod  when 
he  farmed  out  his  taxing  job. 

Cuneform  inscriptions  on  brick  changed  to  writing  on 
papyrus,  on  parchment  to  printing  on  paper;  thought  and 
then  speech  flew  on  wire  till  finally  the  magic  wireless  and 
radio!  But  landlords  are  still  recording  their  titles  and 
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mortgages  as  safely  as  those  on  Assyrian  tablets  430  B.  C. 
now  in  the  Pennsylvanian  University. 

\Ye  have  improved  a  thousand  fold  every  individual 
invention  of  our  ancient  forbears;  their  collective  ideals 
and  actions,  essentially  unchanged,  govern  us  to  this  day. 
With  the  antiquated  traditions  of  the  glory  of  war  still 
permeating  the  public  mind  we  have  invented  such  per- 
fect and  deadly  killing  tools  and  chemical  agencies  as  the 
ancients  never  dreamed  of. 

We  are  fighting  the  air  too,  before  we  have  legally  estab- 
lished our  rightful  relation  to  the  earth.  Advancement  in 
the  art  of  ascertaining  what  we  would  have  our  collective 
conduct  be  is  infinitisimal  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  a 
glacier. 

We  speak  of  "the  march  of  civilization."  Civilization 
to  be  able  to  walk,  not  to  say  march,  should  be  fairly 
balanced  with  both  feet  on  the  ground.  But  alas!  the  leg 
of  statecraft,  or  the  art  of  collective  action,  stopped  growth 
ages  ago  and  hangs  a  helpless  superfluity,  while  the  leg 
of  man-craft  ingenuity  and  skill  keeps  right  on  growing. 
So  civilization  has  to  hop  on  one  leg,  making  almost  no 
progress  at  all. 

We  are  suffering  the  horrible  result  of  this  static  con- 
dition of  state-craft,  merely  muddling  through  antiquated 
formula. 

While  in  the  feudal  ages  minstrels  might  sing  the  glory 
of  battles  and  women  celebrate  the  victories  on  tapestry, 
they  were  comparative  innocent;  they  knew  no  better.  We 
know  better.  On  us  be  the  guilt  if  we  ever  have  another 
war.  All  thinking  people  know  the  ethics  of  tariffs.  This 
summer  for  the  first  time  the  mask  was  removed  from  that 
piratical  game.  But  solemnly  Congress  debated  all  summer 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  as  if  it  were  some  scientific 
proposition.  Before  this  country  should  again  propose 
war  we  should  demand  from  Congress  a  plebicite  on  the 
question. 

Representative  government  as  now  manifest  has  proved 
a  gigantic  failure.  We  never  know  who  any  new  candidate 
will  be  or  do  when  he  is  elected.  In  these  great  cities  it  is 
purely  a  gamble  to  vote  for  representatives.  But  there  is 
a  fairly  good  chance  that  we  can  have  some  opinion  on 
measures. 

Now  we  Henry  Georgists,  many  of  us,  would  like  to 
put  his  scientific  plan  into  operation.  This  state  (Cali- 
fornia) has  a  fairly  good  Initiative  law.  Oregon  has  an- 
other; Colorado  has  such  a  law,  Missouri  has  one.  Ohio 
has  one,  but  not  to  be  used  on  matters  of  taxation.  South 
Dakota  has  an  Initiative  law  but  they  never  use  it.  On 
the  whole  California  has  one  of  the  best  of  them  all.  Since 
and  beginning  in  1912  it  has  been  used  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Ten  years  later  it  was  invoked  to  slay 
itself. 

Now  I  take  it  we  all  desire  the  best  propaganda  of  our 
fundamental  proposition. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  do  Henry  George  propaganda  work 
under  the  Initiative  law?  The  first  thing  is  to  get  your 


amendment  ready — that  bone  of  contention.  It  should  be 
short  and  clearly  explanatory  of  the  Single  Tax  in  its 
simplest  form.  When  this  bill  is  legally  drawn  up  and 
accepted  by  the  authorities,  you  distribute  your  solicitors 
over  various  parts  of  the  city.  Already  you  have  a  line 
of  publicity  lasting  some  three  months  or  till  the  first 
official  filing  in  August.  Then  you  speed  up  your  work 
till  the  day  of  limitation.  Meanwhile  you  have  five  hun- 
dred words  of  argument  on  your  bill,  printed  in  the  voter's 
pamphlet,  say  two  million  copies  sent  free  to  every  voter 
in  the  state.  There  is  no  cheaper  propaganda  in  the  world! 
What  if  your  opponents  have  the  same  privilege?  What 
do  you  care?  They  may  say  as  the  anti-Single  Tax 
League  did  in  1922:  "  Under  Single  Tax  we  would  have 
nothing  to  base  our  bonds  on.  Under  Single  Tax  nobody 
would  want  land  except  to  use  it!"  Meantime  early  in  the 
season  there  is  obvious  work  for  all  hands.  You  arm  your- 
self with  a  sheaf  of  copies  of  your  Amendment,  on  the 
reverse  side  of  which  is  printed  something  explanatory. 
Now  sit  quietly  and  unobtrusively  among  the  sitters  in 
waiting  rooms.  Turn  to  one  and  say  in  a  low  voice,  "Beg 
pardon,  but  are  you  a  registered  voter?"  "Yes? Well,  do 
you  know  about  amendment  19?  No?  Well,  would  you  like 
me  to  give  you  a  copy  of  this  bill  we  are  expected  to  vote 
on?"  A  few  explanations  if  you  wish  and  you  turn  to  the 
other  side.  You  have  asked  permission  to  bestow  a  gift. 
They  thank  you.  They  want  to  know  about  this  thing 
that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  political  conduct.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  distribute  small  explanatory  folders 
which  the  family  will  discuss  for  days.  In  the  campaign 
of  1916  we  had  35,000  signatures  for  the  first  filing. 

In  30  days  one  person  can  gather  a  thousand.  For 
the  cheapness  and  wide  scope  of  this  method  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Does  any  other  method  stir  up  the  predatory 
animals  to  such  a  point  of  ferocity,  and  to  such  well  or- 
ganized attack? 

In  1916  only  the  banks  showed  a  united  front.  "If  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  what  can  we  hitch  our  mortgages  to? 
What  can  we  rest  our  bonds  on  so  they  will  float?  By 
1918  under  "persuasion"  of  the  banks  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  joined  the  Anti-Single  Tax  League  under 
the  President,  E.  P.  Clark,  of  Clarke  Hotel.  Their  unity 
and  efficiency  were  unquestioned. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  campaign  of  1918  as  well  as  the 
previous  one,  which  polled  260,332  votes,  there  were  four 
separate  cliques  nominally  from  the  Georgian  ranks,  en- 
forcing the  Anti-Single  Tax  League  to  defeat  the  bill: 
One  in  New  York,  one  in  Chicago,  one  in  San  Francisco, 
and  one  in  San  Diego.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  with  all 
this  opposition  we  polled  over  260,332  votes?  And  180,000 
and  over  in  1918?  After  we  got  into  the  world  war. 

We  had  to  meet  the  powers  of  darkness  clamoring  that 
this  was  not  the  time  for  so  radical  a  bill;  that  this  was 
not  radical  enough;  that  the  manager  had  no  respectable 
following;  that  he  was  not  responsible,  that  Single  Taxers 
in  California  were  hopelessly  divided.  A  San  Francisco 
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correspondent  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  so;  that 
if  we  could  get  Luke  North  out  of  the  way,  J.  S.  W.  and 
W.  T.  M.  would  go  through  California  and  make  a  whirl- 
wind campaign.  Single  Tax  bill?  no,  but  a  good  bill,  quite 
a  good  bill;  everybody  would  vote  for  it." 

But  Luke  North  did  not  "get  out  of  the  way"  till  five 
months  after  election. 

These  Henry  George  campaigns  were  national  in  their 
scope,  though  their  field  of  action  was  California.  I  might 
have  said  international;  because  the  first  thousand  dollars 
was  sent  from  Henry  Boole,  of  England.  Canadian 
Single  Taxers  contributed  liberally;  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  union  came  money;  often  in  small  dribs  reg- 
ularly gathered  by  one  man  from  many  and  mailed  to  us. 
Philadelphia  had  such  and  Missouri.  E.  H.  Boeck  of  St. 
Louis,  times  without  number  sent  such  a  bunch.  A  teacher 
in  Brooklyn  got  up  a  rummage  sale  and  sent  the  proceeds 
$78.00.  One  contributor  from  "Brick  House,"  East 
Alstead,  N.  H.,  sent  over  $200.00  in  various  pay- 
ments. Dr.  Macklin,  missionary  from  China,  sent  a  con- 
tribution. A  Mr.  Armistead  Rust  contributed  regularly. 

That  is  the  way  the  funds  should  come,  not  all  from 
one  benefactor.  In  the  gloomy  days  of  1917  when  Luke 
North  was  crushed  with  despair  that  the  campaign  of 
1916  was  a  failure,  a  wire  message  came  from  the  eastern 
coast  followed  by  a  letter  enclosing  his  expenses,  inviting 
him  to  attend  a  convention  to  be  held  in  his  honor  in  At- 
lantic City,  and  asking  him  to  tell  them  how  in  the  world 
he  rolled  up  260,332  votes  for  Single  Tax  in  1916. 

Georgist  Doctrine 

Converts  Every  Sceptic 
into  Ardent  Advocate 

THE  following  radio  talk  was  given  in  Chicago,  on 
October  13,  by  E.  Wye,  (E.  Yancey  Cohen)  over 
WCFL,  to  which  it  is  estimated  over  300,000  regularly 
listen  in.  An  address  on  the  Single  Tax  is  given  every 
Monday  night.  The  talk  was  printed  in  The  Federation 
News  which  gave  it  the  heading,  "Georgism  an  Industrial 
Doctrine  that  Converts  every  Sceptic  into  an  Ardent  Ad- 
vocate. "  To  George  Strachan  and  his  associated  group 
is  due  the  credit  of  securing  the  use  of  the  Federation  radio. 
There  have  been  many  notable  talks  over  this  radio,  among 
which  was  one  by  C.  J.  Ewing,  on  "The  Aristocracy  of 
Labor." 

In  the  present  great  crisis  in  which  the  world  finds  itself 
the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  is  again  attracting  atten- 
tion. What,  asked  Henry  George,  does  the  phenomenon 
of  Industrial  Depression  mean,  what  does  it  portend? 
Henry  George's  great  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
was  written  precisely  to  reply  to  these  questions,  its  sub- 
title being,  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Cause  of  Industrial 
Depression,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth."  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of  Wealth — 
does  not  that  short  phrase  describe  the  condition  which  the 
world  faces  today? 


What  is  Georgism?  Georgism  is  a  plea  for  the  assump- 
tion of  a  reasonable  basis  for  carrying  forward  the  peace- 
able yet  intricate  development  of  modern  society.  Pro- 
gress being,  as  we  know,  beset  with  snares  and  pitfalls, 
we  are  at  intervals  brought  up  against  a  mass  of  troubles, 
confusing  and  alarming  to  the  most  thoughtful  of  us.  Such 
a  condition  confronts  the  world  today.  To  this  problem 
Georgism  claims  that  it  has  found  the  clue,  a  thread  that 
can  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

There  are  two  great  economic  classes  found  under  our 
present  civilization,  first  the  multitude  who  work  but  can- 
not accumulate,  and  second,  the  few  who  do  not  work 
but  who  easily  find  a  comfortable  surplus  awaiting  them 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  invested  farther  in  income- 
producing  property.  The  first  class  is  always  on  the  thres- 
hold of  want;  the  second  constitutes  the  bond-holders, 
coupon-cutters,  money-lenders,  investors,  rent  collectors 
and  dividend  receivers  of  the  mighty  House  of  Have.  Now 
Henry  George  pointed  out  that  the  gulf  between  these 
two  classes  is  constantly  widening  and  deepening,  so  that 
without  an  understanding  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced so  monstrous  an  inequality  the  two  classes  may  ulti- 
mately destroy  each  other  in  fratricidal  and  civil  strife. 

HOW  GEORGE  LOOKS  AT  WORLD 

Georgism,  as  a  philosophy,  asks  us  to  consider  the  world 
in  general  under  three  great  divisions  or  categories.  First, 
we  must  think  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  and  realize  the 
stupendous  Energy  of  the  universe  which  sends  this  earth 
swinging  and  revolving  through  its  orbit  in  obedience  to 
everlasting  law,  which  furnishes  in  cosmic  liberality  the 
life  of  all  the  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
Energy  which  through  transmutations  and  conservations 
extended  through  millions  of  ages  has  for  the  use  of  man 
stored  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  forms  suitable  for  his  present 
needs.  The  great  coal-measures  laid  down  in  the  car- 
boniferous ages,  the  oil  wells,  the  metalic  mines,  the  forests, 
the  water-powers,  lifted  by  the  energy  of  the  sun  from  their 
sources  in  the  oceans  to  descend  again  from  mountainous 
heights  and  turn  turbines  and  dynamos  for  the  use  of  man 
—these  are  but  some  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  to  mankind. 
Georgism  asks:  By  what  sanction  from  the  Almighty  do 
some  dare  to  assume  to  themselves  the  ownership  of  these 
eternal  energies  of  nature?  Whence  came  to  be  theirs  the 
title-deeds  they  arrogantly  claim  to  own,  and  the  power  to 
demand  from  the  rest  of  us  payment  for  the  use  of  what 
God  has  given  to  the  children  of  men? 

Then  secondly,  Georgism  posits  that  we  must  think  of 
ourselves  as  members  of  the  human  family,  as  living  men 
and  women,  each  of  us  with  an  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  first  of  all  questions  is  the  bread-and-butter  question, 
for  death  by  starvation,  one  may  suggest,  is  not  in  the  basic 
scheme  of  things.  We  work  to  make  a  living,  but  we  do 
not  work  for  the  sake  of  working.  We  follow  a  natural 
bent  of  human  nature,  and  strive  to  achieve  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  our  desires  with  the  least  exertion.  Hence  all  labor- 
saving  inventions.  If  we  could  go  the  long,  wrong  way 
about  our  tasks,  we  are  with  reason  regarded  as  inefficient 
dumbbells.  Now,  is  it  common  sense  to  suppose  that  if 
our  customary  method  of  doing  things  were  not  distorted 
and  unnatural,  if  a  habit  of  accepting  a  bare  living  had  not 
developed  among  us,  men  would  work  for  others  for  less 
than  they  could  earn  by  working  for  themselves?  Consider. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  the  sturdy,  hopeful 
pioneer  went  forth  to  open  land  of  the  West  to  enjoy  the 
full  products  of  his  labor.  And  observe  this:  The  average 
amount  of  his  self-earned  wages  at  the  frontier  became 
the  measure  and  norm  of  wages  in  the  older  East.  The 
Far  West  reacted  favorably  on  the  East — an  equilibrium 
in  wages  was  struck  between  the  two  regions.  And  in  those 
days  unemployment  as  a  national  plague  was  a  thing  un- 
known. How  could  there  be  unemployment  when  men 
were  free  to  employ  themselves?  And  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  unemployment  which  menaces  the  world  today 
other  than  this — that  millions  of  workers  are  barred  from 
self-employment  by  the  reduction  to  private  ownership 
of  the  free  land  of  former  years  and  by  a  land  speculation 
that  artificially  forces  the  rent  price  of  land  to  prohibitive 
heights?  Forced  in  great  multitudes  to  sell  themselves  to  a 
job,  bled  white  by  the  exactions  of  land-owners,  speculators, 
interest  mongers  and  an  iniquitous  tax  system,  no  wonder 
that  at  intervals  the  general  poverty  of  the  masses  brings 
progress  to  a  halt,  while  in  alarm  society  seeks  the  way  out 
of  the  crisis,  but  can  discover  no  better  remedy  than  doles, 
the  soup-kitchen  and  the  bread  line. 

HOW  CIVILIZATION  DEVELOPS 

Thirdly,  Georgism  points  to  society  as  a  whole,  the  great 
organism  which  develops  with  the  growths  of  population, 
industry  and  commerce,  science  and  art.  What  we  call 
civilization  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  advances  in 
knowledge  and  inventions,  in  association  and  cooperation. 
When  governments  are  established,  the  operation  and  con- 
tinuance of  government  demands  a  stable  revenue.  But 
we  have  yet  to  find  in  history  a  single  example  of  a  revenue 
s>  stem  that  answers  the  requirements  of  equity.  Robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  has  always  been  the  easiest  formula  fol- 
lowed. Hence  property  taxes,  license  taxes,  poll  taxes, 
tariff  taxes,  every  indirect  and  crooked  kind  of  tax  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  devise  has  been  tried  with  all  the  varia- 
tions, and  always  to  the  disaffection  of  the  plucked  geese, 
notwithstanding  the  complacency  of  the  privileged  classes, 
For  the  system  which  turns  the  golden  flow  of  land  rent, 
of  interest  and  of  even'  variety  of  unearned  increment  into 
the  laps  of  the  few,  leaving  the  common  people,  the  im- 
poverished producers  of  the  world,  to  sustain  the  dishearten- 
ing and  impossible  burden  of  carrying  everything  on,  is 
now  seemingly  up  for  examination.  Meanwhile,  have  we 
learned  anything?  We  have  learned  that  in  the  economic 
rent  of  land,  graded  from  the  negligible  values  at  the  fron- 
tiers or  borders  of  population  to  the  enormous  ground  rent 


we  find  in  the  centers  of  activity,  trade  and  population 
(such,  for  example,  as  in  Chicago  or  New  York — the  latter 
with  a  ground  rent  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year) — in 
this  economic  rent  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  the  reflection, 
the  measure  of  all  the  advantages  which  nature  and  society, 
which  invention  and  the  arts  of  production  and  exchange 
have  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  people.  What  crass  idiocy  then 
in  the  continuation  of  our  present  system  which  gives  un- 
earned riches  to  the  parasites  and  leeches  of  society  and 
denies  to  the  hard  pressed  would-be  industrious  masses 
of  the  population  more  than  is  sufficient  for  "bread  and  the 
circus."  Dangerous  in  the  extreme  is  the  ignorance  and 
cynicism  manifested  by  our  so-called  better  classes. 

Accordingly  this  great  plan  of  justice  and  order,  illu- 
minated by  the  genius  of  Henry  George,  conies  like  an- 
other Cross  of  Constantine  in  the  heavens,  beckoning  the 
world  to  salvation.  A  menace  to  the  privileged  few,  by 
these  it  is  misrepresented,  denounced  and  maligned  in 
terms  bitter  with  anger  and  fear.  But  some  day  the  com- 
mon people  may  hear  the  Georgist  message  gladly.  Not  a 
revolution,  but  a  mighty  restoration  would  be  the  outcome. 
For  the  yearly  land  rent  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
stitute a  superb  revenue  of  the  people,  sufficient  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  body  politic  without  recourse  to  any  taxa- 
tion whatever,  From  the  Socialist  standpoint  this  land  rent 
would  furnish  the  continuous  means  of  carrying  out  those 
great  public  undertakings,  national,  state,  and  municipal, 
which  to  the  Socialist  seem  the  first  desirability  in  the 
art  of  government.  The  collection  of  economic  rent  would 
leave  to  the  wages  of  labor  their  full  reward.  The  filchings 
of  taxation,  the  rake-off  of  interest,  the  private  collection 
of  ground  rent  being  passed  and  gone,  the  Socialist  would 
find  that  the  prophecy  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  for  equality 
of  income  would  be  measurably  attained,  while  the  great 
law  of  Progress,  association  in  equality,  as  formulated  by 
Henry  George,  would  have  become  a  world-embracing 
fact. 

Finally,  what  is  the  Georgist  ideal?  Not  the  spirit  of 
charity,  hovering  over  us  "like  an  ineffectual  angel,  beat- 
ing in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain,"  but  rather 
the  spirit  of  progress,  driving  unerringly  above  the  clouds  of 
doubt  and  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  a  radiant 
Apollo  of  art,  peace  and  civilization,  descending  finally  to 
earth  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  upturned  faces,  exultant  with 
welcome,  delirious  with  joy! 

Something  To  Think  About 

MUNICIPAL   taxes   increase   in    the    United   States 
more  than  100  per  cent,  for  every  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  population. 

Per  capita  taxes  today  total  $77.30;  in  1923  the  figure 
was  only  $22.66. 

Thirty  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  corporation  profits 
goes  for  taxes. 

Authority:  Silas  H.  Strawn,  head  of  Chicago  Citizens' 
committee.  —Los  Angeles  Record. 
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Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry  George 

And  Some  Distinguished  Contemporary  Churchmen 


The  following  was  addressed  by  a  Catholic  priest  in  Ireland 
to  his  devoted  friend,  Henry  George's  daughter.  For  some  personal 
reasons  this  old  land  leaguer  would  not  sign  his  name,  yet  he  does  not 
conceal  that  he  felt  highly  honored,  though  greatly  surprised,  when 
in  the  Life  of  Henry  George,  he  found  himself  named  as  the  recipient 
of  a  memorable  letter. 

TJENRY  GEORGE  was  always  glad  to  find  in  earlier 
*-  J-  authors  the  confirmation  of  his  own  views  on  the 
essential  injustice  of  the  landlord  system.  He  quoted 
such  older  authors  with  pleasure,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  their  teachings  to  English,  or  Irish, 
or  other  European  politicians.  These  were  naturally  dis- 
trustful of  the  teachings  of  a  newly  arrived  American, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  joking  with  some  difficulty, 
called  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco.  In  or  around  the 
year  1880,  i.e.,  in  the  days  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  when 
Henry  George  was  living  in  Dublin,  and  was  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Irish  World,  he  heard  of  the  Irish  Fin  tan 
Lalor,  and  the  Scottish  Thomas  Spence,  and  he  eagerly 
put  their  words  anew  into  print.  He  always  maintained 
that,  since  what  he  taught  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
was  the  truth,  others  must  have  perceived  it  before 
himself. 

Mr.  George  may  not  have  known  of  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  works  of  the  English  philosopher,  Paley  (1743-1805) ; 
and  indeed  the  passage  may  not  have  appeared  in  all  edi- 
tions of  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  first 
published  in  1785.  Paley  wrote,  in  his  considerations 
concerning  "  Property:  " 

"  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  corn, 
and  if— instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked, 
taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no  more— you  should 
see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got  into  a  heap, 
reserving  nothing  for  themselves  but  the  chaff  and  the 
refuse,  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the  weakest, 
perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock;  sitting  round,  and 
looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was  devouring, 
throwing  about  and  wasting  it;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy 
or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all 
the  others  instantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces: 
if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than 
what  is  every  day  established  and  practised  among  men. 
Among  men  you  see  the  ninety-and-nine  toiling  and  scrap- 
ing together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one,  and  this  one 
too,  oftentimes,  the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set — 
a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool — getting  nothing 
for  themselves  all  the  while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of 
the  provision  which  their  own  industry  produces;  looking 
quietly  on  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labor  spent 
or  spoiled;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or  touch  a 


particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joining  against  him,  and 
hanging  him  for  the  theft." 

Paley  got  some  good  "  livings  "  in  his  day.  But  in  spite 
of  his  exceptional  talents,  he  never  reached  the  "  Bench 
of  Bishops."  It  was  reported  that  when  his  name  was 
mentioned  favorably  to  George  III,  the  King  exclaimed, 
"Paley!  What?  Pigeon  Paley?"  Nevertheless,  after 
the  Pigeon  paragraph  quoted  above,  i.e.,  after  showing 
that  the  landlord  system  is  manifestly  and  essentially 
contra  bonum  publicum,  Paley  continued  as  follows  in 
apparent  seriousness : — 

"  There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to 
account  for  an  institution  which,  in  the  view  of  it  above 
given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural." 

Paley's  mention  of  the  pigeon  more  hardy  or  hungry 
than  the  rest  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  with  Henry 
George,  on  an  occasion  when  we  met  in  Leeds.  Judging 
by  my  own  whereabouts  in  1884,  and  by  a  reference  in 
George's  Life,  p.  434,  I  feel  sure  it  was  in  that  year  that 
our  meeting  in  Leeds  took  place.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  zealous  and  intelligent  follower,  Mr.  McGee 
(or  McHugh).  I  rallied  Mr.  George  about  a  rather  strong 
statement  which  he  had  lately  made  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  "  hard  to  repress  a  feeling  of  contempt  "  for  the  afflicted 
Irish  "tenants,"  who,  after  enduring  such  and  such,  had 
only — "occasionally  murdered  a  landlord."  He  said, 
quite  gravely,  "Well,  if  you  had  been  in  Donegal  with  me, 
and  had  seen  etc.,  etc.,  I  think  you  would  not  have  found 
fault  with  that  statement."  Of  course  I  was  really  well 
enough  acquainted  with  what,  "by  a  heartless  euphemism, " 
says  Cardinal  Manning,  we  call  the  Land  Question.  My 
own  grandfather  had  been  evicted  from  his  farm.  I  ex- 
plained to  my  American  friend  that  it  was  not  courage 
which  was  wanting  to  the  Irish.  It  was  a  case  of  Di  me 
terrent:  they  considered  it  sinful  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Whether  every  individual  victim  of  oppression 
took  that  conscientious  view  is  another  matter. 

It  was  in  Leeds,  after  his  Scottish  campaign,  that  Henry 
George  told  me  he  had  seen  the  meaning  of  the  "  Re- 
formation," in  Scotland:  the  Lords  wanted  the  Church 
properties ! 

I  have  been  quoting  Paley.  Henry  George  himself, 
as  I  have  said,  gladly  made  use  of  the  words  of  Thomas 
Spence,  published  in  1775,  maintaining  the  public  right 
to  the  rental  value  of  land.  The  author  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  had  already  in  his  book  quoted  Herbert  Spencer 
("Social  Statics,"  ch.  ix),  declaring  that  Equity  does  not 
permit  property  in  land. 

The  words  of  Fintan  Lalor  in  the  young  Ireland  days 
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(1847),  were  the  same  as  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  later 
times :  ' '  The  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Ireland."  These  same  sentiments  were  also  expressed 
very  well  by  Mill's  step-daughter,  that  spirited  and  intel- 
lectual lady,  Miss  Helen  Taylor. 

Ruskin,  unable  to  be  present  at  George's  lecture  in 
London,  wrote  him  a  public  letter  wishing  him  "  an  under- 
standing audience."  Ruskin  himself  had  already  explained 
that  the  Social  Problem  meant  simply  how  to  get  potatoes 
and  meat  enough  on  the  table  twice  a  day. 

Others  to  whom  Henry  George  made  appeal  for  con- 
firmation of  his  own  (more  fully  developed)  views  were 
Turgot  and  other  "  illustrious  Frenchmen,"  who  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  "  foresaw  the  glories  of  the  coming 
day."  To  their  memory  he  dedicated  his  book,  "  Protec- 
tion or  Free  Trade  ":  "a  great  work,  a  masterly  work," 
says  Mr.  Snowden,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
"  a  work  which  gets  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  con- 
troversy." Turgot  (1727-81),  theologian,  lawyer,  min- 
ister of  State,  and  "  philosopher,"  perceived  that  it  could 
not  be  right  or  reasonable  that  the  workingman  should 
be  taillable  et  corveable  a  merer,  and  unto  starvation;  nor 
that  the  weavers  of  purple  and  fine  linen  should  be  free 
from  taxation.  Instead  of  a  confused  medley  of  aids  and 
tithes,  and  corvees  and  octrois,  he  desired  that  there  should 
be  one  good  impot,  payable  by  those  who  were  allowed 
to  hold  any  portion  of  the  national  soil  as  their  own.  He 
had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  He  had  got  to  what 
Mr.  Snowden  calls  "  the  fundamentals  "  of  Free  Trade, 
freedom  to  buy  and  to  sell,  and  to  produce  something  for 
sale.  Turgot  was  not  like  the  simple-minded  Frenchman 
of  1848,  who  wished  to  provide  national  workshops,  and 
expensive  overseers.  In  France  above  all  countries  there 
is  a  bountiful  and  pleasant  national  workshop  provided 
for  all  by  God  Almighty;  but  Turgot's  great  proposal 
was  too  great,  too  new,  too  simple,  and  too  just.  It  "  dis- 
pleased the  privileged  classes,"  says  M.  Georges  Goyau. 

The  human  mind  is  very  conservative,  and  often  very 
honestly  so.  Gladstone  maintained  that  it  was  not  true 
that  he  was  too  fond  of  change:  he  desired  to  "  preserve 
not  only  whatever  was  good,  but  whatever  was  tolerable." 
Yet  it  is  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  propose  changes  for 
the  better,  to  frighten  those  people  who  are  sufficiently 
content  with  things  as  they  now  are.  And  sometimes 
indeed  the  Rerum  Novarum  heralds,  the  preachers  of  much- 
needed  improvements,  use  language  to  provoke  the  anger, 
or  the  ridicule,  of  every  one.  Proudhon  (1809-65)  for 
instance,  proclaimed  as  a  grand  truth,  such  as  may  hardly 
be  discovered  and  proclaimed  "  en  deux  mille  ans,"  that 
Property  is  Theft!  Seemingly  he  meant  only  that  Landed 
Property,  the  Landlord  system,  is  contra  bonum  publicum, 
and  therefore  unlawful,  just  as  other  private  property  is 
lawful,  desirable,  and  necessary,  precisely  because  it  is 
pro  bono  publico.  But  naturally  it  has  taken  us  a  long 
time  to  see  any  sense  in  the  bold  and  ludicrous  statement, 
"  La  propriete  c'  est  le  vol." 


Henry  George  cannot  be  said  to  have  left  himself  open 
to  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning  when  denying  the 
right  of  private  property  in  earth  and  air  and  God's  direct 
gifts.  He  explained  over  and  over  again  that  what  he 
proposed  was  simply  a  just  system  of  taxation.  "We 
would  take  for  the  community  what  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity, leaving  sacred  to  the  individual  all  that  belongs 
to  the  individual."  Instead  of  taxing  a  man  because  he 
is  industrious,  or  is  doing  something  useful,  or  needs  to 
eat  and  drink,  we  would  take  (he  said)  for  the  public  needs 
the  fair  annual  value  of  every  town  site,  or  other  such 
landed  property.  Still  I  said  to  him  one  day  quite  truly 
that  some  men  did  not  understand  his  doctrine.  He  said 
somewhat  warmly,  "  They  do  not  wish  to  understand," 
and  I  am  afraid  that  was  and  is  the  truth  in  many  cases. 

Cardinal  Manning  understood  Henry  George  from  the 
very  beginning.  Thoughts  about  the  Land  Question, 
or  The  Condition  of  Labor,  were  not  new  to  him.  In  1874, 
in  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute,  I  heard  him  deliver 
his  Lecture  on  the  Dignity  and  Rights  of  Labor.  It  was 
a  delight  to  hear  that  silvery  voice,  and  to  follow  those 
words  "  falling  like  snow  flakes,"  so  fresh  and  fair,  every 
syllable  so  clear,  and  every  sentence  sending  home  its 
meaning  to  the  mind  so  plainly  as  if  the  thought  could  not 
in  any  other  way  have  been  expressed.  The  great  Arch- 
bishop, the  distinguished  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  was 
already  at  home,  and  was  making  the  Catholic  Church  at 
home,  among  his  own  people,  although  Gladstone  looked 
upon  his  going  away  from  the  Establishment  as  a  death. 
The  lecturer  expressed  the  desire  he  had  "  to  promote,  if 
it  be  in  my  power,  not  only  the  good,  but  even  the  recrea- 
tion, of  my  neighbor."  Besides  his  historical  survey,  he 
went  on  to  make  such  statements  as  that  Labor  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  greatness,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  as 
yet  ascertained  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  Talking  of 
the  Rights  of  Labor,  he  spoke  of  conditions  which  "  turn 
men  into  creatures  of  burden — I  will  not  use  any  other 
word  "—and  declared  that  "  we  dare  not  go  on  in  this 
path."  "  No  Commonwealth  can  rest  on  such  foundations." 

The  Archbishop  was  very  calm,  very  sympathetic,  very 
plain  and  clear  in  what  he  did  say,  but  he  showed  us  no 
definite  way  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  which  was  too 
bad  to  last.  I  contrasted  his  lecture  with  his  sermons, 
already  heard  or  read.  In  these  he  was  peremptory  and 
decisive.  The  ecclesiastical  Paganini,  as  some  one  called 
him,  never  failed  to  make  charming  music  with  the  one 
string,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  the  one  authorized 
Teacher  of  Religion. 

In  1874  I  was  not  acquainted  with  his  Letter  to  Earl 
Grey  in  1868  (on  Ireland).  In  that  weighty  appeal,  he  had 
gone  plainly  enough  to  the  root  of  a  matter  which  con- 
cerned others  than  the  Irish  people.  He  asserted  that 
private  rights  must  not  damage  the  public  weal;  "that 
there  is  a  natural  and  divine  law,  anterior  and  superior 
to  all  human  and  civil  law,  by  which  every  people  has  a 
right  to  live  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  born, 
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and  in  which  they  are  buried."  And  he  went  on  in  a  char- 
acteristic masterly  summary: —  'The  Land  Question,  as 
we  call  it  by  a  somewhat  heartless  euphemism,  means 
hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  notice  to  quit,  labor  spent  in 
vain,  the  toil  of  years  seized  upon,  the  breaking  up  of 
homes,  the  miseries,  sicknesses,  deaths,  of  parents,  chil- 
dren, wives;  the  despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up 
in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  when  legal  force,  like  a  sharp 
harrow,  goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital  rights  of 
mankind.  All  this  is  contained  in  the  Land  Ques- 
tion." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  writer  of  such  lines  under- 
stood and  approved  Henry  George,  when  the  time  came. 
But  not  in  the  Sixties  or  the  Seventies,  even  when  Glad- 
stone had  begun  to  lessen  the  tyrannical  power  of  Irish 
landlords,  would  either  the  Cardinal  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
have  thought  of  such  a  comparison  as  was  set  before  us 
in  the  Eighties  by  Henry  George.  He  told  us  to  take 
notice  that  there  had  been  no  need  to  bring  negro  slaves 
into  England  or  Ireland.  When  rough  work  was  to  be 
done,  the  natives  were  glad  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  for  their 
masters,  in  the  worst  possible  conditions,  because  they  had 
no  chance  of  working  for  themselves:  they  had  not  a 
foot  of  ground  of  their  own,  on  which  to  labor,  or  to  lie 
down  to  rest. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell  brought  the  author  of 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  to  the  Cardinal  at  Westminster. 
He  afterwards  described  the  interview  in  touching  words, 
which  Henry  George,  Jr.,  quoted  in  the  Life  of  his  father, 
p.  438.  The  Cardinal  had  no  need  to  wait  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  "  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes," 
on  which  he  served,  his  name  coming  next  after  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII),  1884-5. 

We  have  now  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  published  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  1928,  a 
private  letter  in  which  the  Cardinal  tells  plainly  enough 
his  agreement  with  George.  He  tells  the  Archbishop 
(p.  227),  "  I  know  what  Henry  George  means  .  .  .  but 
I  am  not  sure  of  your  meaning,  unless  it  be  that  the  Irish 
people  shall  reenter  into  the  possession  of  their  own  soil. 
The  garrison  must  give  way  to  the  nation."  This  letter 
is  dated  August  17,  1886.  In  the  Eighties,  Dr.  Walsh 
was  defending  the  afflicted  Irish  tenants  on  the  ground 
that  they  too  (and  not  only  the  landlords)  had  rights  in 
the  land,  rights  given  by  Gladstonian  legislation.  At  the 
same  time,  his  private  correspondence  with  Cardinal 
Manning  showed  that  he  was  going  more  deeply  into  the 
subject.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  in  1886-7: — "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  is  a  singularly  interesting  as  well  as  ably 
written  book.  Ever  since  I  read  it,  several  years  ago, 
I  have  felt  convinced  that  the  nationalization  of  the  land 
will  infallibly  be  a  point  of  practical  politics  before  very 
long.  The  sooner  it  is  carried  out,  the  less  revolutionary 
the  measure  will  be.  What  Dr.  Corrigan  [Archbishop  of 
New  York]  writes  is  very  sad.  The  extracts  quoted  by 
himself  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  .  .  .  that  George  is  a 


writer  of  singular  definiteness  and  clearness.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  anyone  who  had  read  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  could  have  made  such- a  mistake,  or  could  have 
failed  to  see  the  irrelevancy  of  the  arguments  on  which 
the  Archbishop  relies."  (Life  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  pp. 
227,  230.) 

Dr.  Corrigan  had  condemned  a  book  either  not  read, 
or  not  understood,  and  he  had  "  censured  "  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McGlyn  "for  publicly  approving  the  views  of  Henry 
George.  Reparation  came  to  Dr.  McGlyn"  later,  but  too 
late. 

I  have  not  found  any  expression  of  Archbishop  Walsh's 
opinion  about  the  Letter — which  he  did   not  like  to  call 
a  Pastoral  Letter — issued  in  1883  by  Dr.  Nulty,  Bishop  of 
Meath.     Dr.  Walsh  himself  was  a  great   and  good  Irish 
Bishop,  who  most  industriously  used  his  exceptional  talents 
in  promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  his  people. 
He  is  sure  to  have  read  Bishop  Nulty 's   pronouncement 
and  proof  of  that  "The  land  of  every  country  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  that  country."     But  it  is  easy  to 
understand    the   general   silence   on    the   subject.     Many 
interests  in  England  and  Ireland  were  alarmed  by  such 
an    episcopal    approbation    of    Michael    Davitt's    slogan, 
"The  Land  for  the  People. "     In  the  Life  of  Henry  George, 
p.  363  .,  we  may  read  of  events  in  which  almost  all  the 
actors  have  passed  away. 

When  George  returned  from  seeing  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
at  Mullingar,  he  said  to  me — with  a  very  .slight  American 
accent  on  the  word  very — "Dr.  Nulty  would  be  a  very 
good  Radical  man,  if  he  were  not  a  Bishop. "  The  simple 
fact  was  that,  long  before  the  famine  of  1879-80,  Dr.  Nulty 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  the 
Irish  people  by  bad  laws  and  bad  men.  After  the  famine 
of  1847,  he  had  seen  the  evictions;  he  had  seen  a  rich  coun- 
try depopulated.  "An  eviction  is  a  sentence  of  death," 
said  Gladstone  during  one  of  his  attempts  to  make  bad 
laws  less  intolerable.  His  one  short  sentence  was  like  a 
summary  of  the  words  of  Archbishop  Manning,  already 
quoted.  When  the  principal  members  of  the  Land  League 
were  on  trial — the  Traversers  they  were  called  in  legal 
language — in  the  Four  Courts,  Bishop  Nulty  was  present 
and  prominent,  and  it  was  made  public  that  he  wished  to 
give  evidence  to  account  for  the  existence  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Land  League.  But  to  the  Judges  such  evi- 
dence seemed  irrelevant.  They  did  not  wish  to  hear  of 
explanations  or  excuses,  or  anything  of  past  history,  but 
only  to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  speeches  or  actions 
of  the  Traversers.  Bishop  Nulty  was  not  invited  into 
the  witness-box. 

I  have  mentioned  Michael  Davitt,  a  man  of  singular 
nobility  of  character,  which  was  manifested  not  only  in 
his  touching  last  testament  to  the  Irish  People,  but  in  the 
very  fact  of  his  coming  out  of  the  prison-house  not  a  ruined 
and  embittered  man,  but  a  still  greater  man  than  he  was 
before  his  prolonged  sufferings  and  humiliations  began. 
Davitt  was  almost  the  only  Irishman  in  politics  who  under- 
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stood  and  approved  Henry  George's  doctrine.  In  1905, 
at  Dalkey,  not  a  year  before  his  death,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  learned  his  views  from  Henry  George.  He  said  that 
a  lady  journalist  had  asked  him  that  question  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  in  America.  But  no!  it  was  in  his  own  lonely 
reflections  in  his  convict  cell  during  many  years  that  he 
perceived  the  real  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  Irish  grievance.  It  was  certainly 
remarkable  how  almost  at  the  same,  time  but  without 
communication  three  men  came  forward  to  preach  "The 
Land  for  the  People."  Davitt  and  Dr.  Nulty  had  been 
moved  to  think  and  to  act  by  their  acquaintance  with  the 
injustice  practised  on  their  own  people,  Henry  George  by 
his  experience  in  "progress"  and  "boom"  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Many  patriotic  and  intelligent  Irishmen  had  it  in  mind 
that  due  reform  in  the  land  laws  meant  simply  freeing 
the  farmers  from  the  risk  of  eviction  and  from  rackrents. 
To  them  it  was  a  very  new  doctrine  that  any  one's  right 
over  land  (of  only  prairie  or  site  value)  was  quite  different 
from  ownership  of  producible  and  perishable  goods.  The 
new  talk  about  nationalization  only  made  them  scoff. 
"I  would  not  waste  my  time  reading  such  nonsense,"  was 
said  by  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell,  M.  P.,  and  to  myself  by 
a  more  important  man,  still  surviving,  the  idea  was  too 
novel  for  them  to  look  at  it  at  all.  They  had  a  notion 
that  it  meant  putting  a  committee,  or  a  county,  or  the 
State,  in  the  place  of  the  individual  landlord.  Where 
would  the  difference  be?  William  O'Brien  asked  me  in 
or  about  1881.  You  see  the  difference,  said  George  to 
me,  when  I  repeated  the  words.  I  could  not  say  that 
I  did,  at  that  early  moment,  before  perceiving  that  a  just 
tax  makes  it  every  body's  interest  to  bring  all  land  into 
use,  so  that  there  can  be  no  need  for  starving  people  to 
outbid  each  other  for  a  hold  upon  some  small  portion  of 
what  the  landlord  system  chooses  to  throw  open. 

Nationalization  was  not  a  word  used  by  Henry  George. 
The  national  soil  cannot  be  more  national  that  it  is.  What 
can  be  done  is  to  make  a  good  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  When  George  came  back  from  his  campaign  in 
Australia,  in  reply  to  my  question,  he  told  me  with  a  laugh 
that  he  had  addressed  very  good  meetings.  They  had  a 
system  there  called  totalization;  they  saw  mention  in  the 
papers  of  nationalization;  they  thought  it  must  be  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  and  they  gathered  in  crowds  to 
hear  him.  I  believe  totalization  is  some  sort  of  a  plan  for 
betting  on  horses. 

Nationalization  in  the  sense  of  a  bureaucratic  or  state 
management  was  something  with  which  George  had  no 
sympathy.  I  asked  him  one  day  how  it  was  that  a  certain 
London  daily  paper,  ably  conducted,  quite  radical,  quite 
literary,  seemed  to  be  against  him.  "Oh!  they  are  Socialists: 
that  is  the  reason. "  This  was  in  the  days  when  even  in  The 
Times  a  friendly  reviewer  quoted  one  of  his  best  passages, 
but  made  all  quite  smooth  for  the  reader  by  some  such 
declaration  as  that  stuff  of  that  sort  was  not  likely  to  be 


swallowed  by  free-born  Englishmen.  The  word  socialism 
is  often  used  without  any  very  precise  meaning.  An 
Englishman,  a  convert,  told  me  many  years  ago  that  Abbot 
Gasgnet  was  "by  way  of  being  a  Socialist."  Still  there 
are  real  Socialists  in  England.  And  no  wonder!  Socialism 
would  be  better  than  the  present  system.  But  it  would 
not  last  long.  Socialists  (says  George)  would  try  to  rule 
the  vital  functions  and  internal  relations  of  the  human 
frame  by  conscious  will.  The  public  weal,  which  forbids 
private  property  in  land  (in  the  true  sense  of  property 
or  ownership),  commands  other  private  property,  and  the 
private  management  of  one's  own  affairs. 

A  very  active  man  in  the  Land  League,  along  with  Davitt 
was  young  Thomas  Brennan.  He  was  explaining  one 
day  to  Henry  George  the  high  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Fenian 
Society,  to  which,  I  presume,  he  belonged.  The  Land 
League  movement,  he  said,  was  "rather  sordid."  "All 
men  are  sordid,"  said  Henry  George.  Of  course  he  only 
meant,  Primum  est  vivere.  We  must  live,  even  though 
Talleyrand,  who  lived  so  very  well,  did  not  "see  the  neces- 
sity" for  other  people.  Bobbie  Burns  admitted  the  plea 
even  for  the  thieving  mouse  turned  up  by  his  plough ! 

Our  Irish  ideas  have  been  pretty  correct,  yet  rather 
vague,  about  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  Thomas  Brennan, 
a  fine  and  brave  young  man,  if  somewhat  too  contemptuous 
and  cocksure,  prospered,  I  am  glad  to  know,  in  Omaha. 
I  hope  it  was  not  by  any  dealings  in  "real  estate"  that  so 
militant  a  Land  Leaguer  made  his  way.  But  we  have 
been  accustomed  in  a  vague  way  to  remember  ancient 
confiscations  and  modern  evictions,  and  to  nourish  hopes 
that  somehow  justice  would  yet  be  done.  The  dear  old 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Dr.  Duggan,  about  whom  William 
O'Brien  tells  us  so  much  in  his  Reminiscences,  got  Henry 
George  to  explain  his  views  about  the  Land  Question. 
Then  he  said:  "Goon  preaching  that  doctrine;  that  is  what 
I  used  to  hear  around  the  turf  fires  in  Connaught. "  Still 
it  was  the  usual  Irish  notion  that  payment  of  money  for 
leave  to  work  was  like  payment  to  a  shopkeeper.  I  had 
youthful  wonder  about  the  plan  of  transferring  land  by 
means  of  a  twig  or  a  sod.  And  when  I  saw  a  landlord  build- 
ing a  new  house  for  himself  in  certain  fields,  I  was  in  childish 
confusion  of  mind  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  earth.  For 
the  landlord  was  a  good  man,  and  resident.  He  was  rais- 
ing a  new  home,  where  his  father,  an  absentee,  had  allowed 
an  old  house  to  tumble  to  the  ground. 

In  spite  of  all  old  struggles  for  "tenant-right,"  and  then 
for  making  every  man  his  own  landlord,  there  was  not 
among  public  men  in  Ireland  sufficient  sympathy  for  the 
views  of  the  American  who  had  come  "to  spread  the  light" 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  Patrick  Ford's  Irish 
World,  and  of  Michael  Davitt.  When  these  views  were 
new  to  me,  in  the  early  eighties,  I  consulted  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carr,  a  learned  professor  in  Maynooth,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Melbourne.  In  a  kind  letter,  he  wrote  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  upon  the  preachers  of  the  new  doc- 
trine: that  the  Church  had  been  approving  of  private 
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property  in  land  ever  since  the  Donation  of  Consta- 
tine. 

I  think  now  that  the  word  property  is  commonly  used 
in  two  senses,  but  that  Henry  George  correctly  used  it 
in  only  one  and  the  same  sense.  Also,  that  the  old  land- 
lordism was  the  cause  in  the  Church  of  nepotism,  pluralism, 
absenteeism,  commendarism,  and  so  forth.  Moreover, 
the  Church  properties  were  really  cases  of  public  property 
in  land,  not  private.  The  rents  were  intended  for  religious 
and  charitable  purposes.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne 
(Bishop  of  Cloyne  since  1894)  was  editor  at  Maynooth 
of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  I  begged  him  to  have 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  reviewed,  perhaps  refuted.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  the  book  considered  at  all 
in  a  publication  bearing  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  (Dr.  McCabe). 

Indeed  many  worthy  ecclesiastics  did  not,  and  do  not, 
like  to  meddle  with  "what  by  a  "heartless  euphemism" 
we  call  the  Land  Question."  In  a  theological  conference 
at  Spanish  Place  Church,  in  London,  the.  late  Mgr.  Moyes, 
a  very  learned,  experienced,  pious  and  zealous  priest,  said 
that  it  was  for  laymen  to  remedy  the  injustice  done  by 
bad  laws.  Nevertheless,  Pope  Leo,  a  few  years  earlier, 
had  solemnly  declared  that"  all  the  Ministers  of  Holy  Re- 
ligion must  throw  into  the  conflict  (over  the  Social  Problem) 
all  the  energies  of  their  mind  and  all  the  strength  of  their 
endurance. "  In  the  making  of  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum, 
the  Pope  (report  said)  was  influenced  by  Cardinals  Man- 
ning and  Gibbons.  Certainly  His  Holiness  enforced  the 
"Dignity  and  Rights  of  Labor,"  that  is  of  human  nature, 
whilst  insisting,  even  more  plainly  than  Henry  George, 
that  individuals  or  families  cannot  lawfully  be  turned 
into  employees  of  some  public  board,  but  must  have  their 
own  roof-tree,  and  their  own  plot  of  ground,  or  demesne, 
of  such  size  as  may  be  pleasing  to  themselves. 

Mr.  George  visited  Cardinal  Manning  on  at  least  one 
other  occasion  besides  that  already  mentioned.  In  August 
1890  he  went  to  him  in  Carlisle  Place,  Westminster,  along 
with  his  friend  (who  became  my  friend),  "Father"  Hun- 
tington,  an  intellectual  and  pious  Ritualist  clergyman 
from  New  York.  George  afterwards  asked  me  to  come 
with  him  to  find  Father  Huntington,  who  had  gone  to 
pay  a  visit  also  to  Father  Lockhart,  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity,  at  St.  Etheldreda's,  Ely  Place.  As  we  went  along 
Holborn  in  a  hansom,  he  told  me  that,  when  leaving  the 
Cardinal,  Father  Huntington  had  knelt  down  to  ask  his 
blessing.  He  would  willingly  have  done  the  same,  he  said, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  That  was  char- 
acteristic of  Henry  George.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor: 
a  most  religious  mind. 

I  spoke  to  him  with  a  laugh  about  the  severe  words  he 
had  lately  used  against  Herbert  Spencer's  backsliding. 
He  said  with  warmth,  "And  what  else  was  it  but  a  cowardly 
apostasy?"  Of  course  I  only  enjoyed  the  phrase,  because 
those  very  free  thinkers  are  always  saying  that  we  Chris- 
tians are  the  cowardly  poor  folk.  Spencer  had  forgotten 


his  former  ideas  about  rent,  and  his  question  regarding 
the  rate  per  annum  at  which  injustice  turns  into  justice. 
In  1892  George  published  his  book,  "A  Perplexed  Philos- 
opher." It  is  not  surprising  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Argyl 
nor  Herbert  Specner  even  attempted  any  reply  to  Henry 
George. 

We  read  at  least  once  a  year,  viz.  on  the  14th  Sunday 
after  Pentecost  (or  perhaps  the  15th  after  Trinity)  the 
words  (St.  Matt.  ch.  VI)  in  which  Our  Divine  Lord  de- 
clares that  if  we  were  ruled  by  God's  laws  ,  if  justice  pre- 
vailed among  men,  we  should  have  all  that  we  need.  The 
birds  of  the  air  have  abundance:  the  sweet  nurslings  of 
the  vernal  skies  (as  Keble  calls  them)  do  not  need  to 
toil. 

Many  men  who  have  often  read  that  passage  act  and 
speak  as  if  Our  Lord's  words  were  not  true.  Perhaps  they 
do  not  wish  to  understand.  Since  we  are  not  leading  an 
ordinary,  natural,  i.  e.  divinely  appointed,  life,  we  are 
driven  to  make  a  living  by  all  sorts  of  laborious  dodges, 
producing  nothing,  adding  nothing  to  our  common  stock, 
merely  passing  things  (perhaps  not  dishonestly)  from  one 
pocket  to  another.  We  live  by  huxtering,  i.  e.  picking 
up  such  difference  as  we  can  between  what  we  pay  for 
goods,  and  what  is  paid  to  us.  And  so  there  are  ten  shops 
in  every  small  street,  "cutting  each  others  throats,"  where 
one  shop  would  be  enough.  Or  we  live  by  gambling,  of 
one  sort  or  another.  "Don't  call  them  promoters,"  said 
a  friendly  solicitor  to  me  in  London,  referring  to  some  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  co-fraternity;  "in  London  a  promoter 
is  a  man  who  is  robbing  the  public." 

And  those  who  cannot  be  promoters  in  that  sense  are 
driven  to  gather  up  used  postage  stamps,  tin-foil,  tissue 
paper,  or  other  cast-off  trifles.  I  know  a  man  practising 
this  sort  of  industry  who  calls  himself  le  chiffonier  du  bon 
Dieu.  A  rag-gatherer  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
in  God's  own  world,  full  of  God's  rich  gifts!  And  we  pay 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  for  standing  idle  at  the  street 
corners,  or  in  public  institutions,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  producing  cheap  food  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  now 
idle  acres.  And  we  pay  able-bodied  men  who  mignt  be 
doing  useful  work — to  stand  at  the  receipt  of  custom  for 
the  annoyance  of  travellers,  in  the  childish  attempt  to 
"tax  the  foreigner,"  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  be  punished 
for  offering  us  cheap  goods.  And  we  tout  for  the  tourist 
foreigner,  as  if  we  had  not  the  ability  and  honesty  to  pay 
our  own  expenses  in  our  own  country.  And  some  of  us 
charitably  spend  money  and  pains  in  sending  families 
away  from  their  native  land,  to  be  exiles  in  the  snow  or 
the  slum,  and  still  "in  dreams  to  see  the  Hebrides,"  or  to 
weep  for  the  "winding  banks  of  Erne,"  the  woodlands 
and  meadows  of  that  southern  "Avondhu,  which  of  the 
Englishman  is  called  Blackwater. " 

I  have  said  that  we  in  Ireland  are  rather  vague  in  our 
notions  about  popular  rights,  though  we  may  cherish  an 
innate  sympathy  with  such  a  cry  as  "The  Land  for  the 
People,"  or  the  cry  of  Roderick  Dhu, 
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"These  fertile  plains,  that  softened  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael," 

But  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  well  how 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  fuller  doctrine  which 
Walter  Scott,  elsewhere,  makes  a  Highlander  teach  to 
young  Edward  Waverley: —  "To  take  a  tree  from  the 
forest,  a  salmon  from  the  river,  a  deer  from  the  hill,  or  a 
cow  from  lowland  strath,  is  what  no  Highlander  need 
ever  think  shame  upon. "  Waverley,  ch.  18. 

The  political  economy  of  Henry  George  is  what  gives 
clear  ideas  on  these  points.  He  himself  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  truth.  But  he  realized  the  power 
of  vested  interests,  and  the  selfishness  and  inhumanity 
of  man.  His  confidence  simply  was  that  somehow,  some- 
where, sometime,  the  Laws  of  Heaven  would  prevail,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  be  recog- 
nized. 

Touring  the  West 

T^OLLOWING  the  national  conference  at  San  Francisco 
-••  Percy  R.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  made  the  most  extended  speaking  tour  that 
he  has  yet  undertaken.  He  spent  seven  weeks  in  the  West 
traversing  the  territory  from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  back  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
to  the  Farm  Belt,  speaking  in  twenty-five  different  cities 
and  towns  in  ten  states. 

The  engagements  included  chambers  of  commerce, 
service  clubs,  universities  and  colleges,  women's  clubs, 
forums  and  labor  organizations.  He  reports  a  cordial 
reception  everywhere  and  generous  newspaper  publicity. 
In  most  cities  there  were  present  in  the  audience  prominent 
city,  county  or  state  officials,  very  frequently  the  Mayor 
or  head  of  the  department  of  assessors  being  present,  and 
in  some  instances  members  of  the  respective  state  tax 
commissions.  Throughout  practically  all  of  the  states 
visited  there  seemed  to  be  at  this  time  an  unusually  keen 
interest  in  the  general  subject  of  taxation,  and  through 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  states 
farther  west,  there  appeared  to  be  keen  interest  in  the 
Pittsburgh  policy  of  concentrating  the  principal  burden 
of  local  taxation  upon  land  values,  which  the  speaker  used 
as  an  illustration  of  how  important  economic  steps  directed 
toward  a  state  of  genuine,  permanent  prosperity  might 
be  introduced. 

Early  in  November,  Mr.  Williams  visited  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  addressed  an  audience  of  five 
hundred  students  at  Allegheny  College,  held  a  round  table 
conference  with  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Club  at  the 
college,  and  spoke  before  the  open  forum  conducted  by 
the  Stone  Church  of  Meadville,  of  which  Dr.  J.  S.  Lack- 
land is  the  aggressive  and  progressive  pastor. 

OF  course,  whilst  another  man  has  no  land,  my  title  to 
mine,  your  title  to  yours,  is  at  once  violated. — EMERSON. 


Lecture  Tour  of 


James  R.  Brown 


A  UG.  21.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis  Club;  attend- 
**  ance  100.  My  third  visit  and  a  most  friendly  and 
encouraging  meeting. 

Aug.  28.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club,  McAlpin 
Hotel ;  attendance  30.  Very  friendly  and  very  much  in- 
terested. 

Sept.  2.  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  Rotary  Club,  attendance 
50.  My  third  visit;  open-minded  attitude  and  reaction 
all  that  could  be  asked  for. 

Sept.  3.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club;  [attendance 
about  100.  My  third  visit. 

Sept.  4.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club;  attendance 
about  65.  My  second  visit;  reception  very  friendly. 

Sept.  6.  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondack  Lumber- 
men's Assn.,  Annual  Meeting;  about  150  present.  The 
group  became  thoroughly  interested  in  our  proposition. 

Sept.  9.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club;  about  75 
present.  Third  visit. 

Sept.  10.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club;  attendance 
about  50.  This  was  my  third  visit;  attitude  increasingly 
friendly. 

Sept.  16.    Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club;  50  present. 

Sept.  17.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club;  75  present. 
Fourth  visit. 

Sept.  18.  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club;  100  present. 
A  seeking  attitude. 

Sept.  23.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club;  attend- 
ance about  100.  My  third  visit;  growing  friendliness. 

Sept.  24.  South  River,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club;  40  present. 
Anxious  to  know  more. 

Sept.  25.  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  about 
200  present.  My  third  visit. 

Sept.  25.  Beverly,  N.  J.,  Bevel-Edge  Club;  about  50 
present.  Hearty  invitation  to  return  again  and  proceed 
with  the  argument. 

Sept.  30.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club;  about  100 
present.  Second  visit. 

Oct.  1.  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club;  about  45 
present.  Established  a  very  friendly  relationship. 

Oct.  2.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Exchange  Club;  about 
50  present.  Attitude  very  friendly  and  kindly. 

Oct.  3.  Roselle,  N.  J.,  Woman's  Civic  Club;  about 
103  present. 

ONTARIO  TOUR 

Oct.  6.  Welland,  Ontario,  Rotary  Club;  attendance 
50.  My  second  visit. 

Oct.  7.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Gyro  Club;  attendance  80. 
Splendid  group  of  fine  fellows  and  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression left,  judging  by  their  comments. 

Oct.  7.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Fifth  Ward  Ratepayers 
Assn.;  attendance  about  30. 
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Oct.  8.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Western  High  School  of 
Commerce;  1,200  students.  My  second  visit. 

Oct.  10.  Dunnville,  Ontario,  Lions  Club;  about  60 
present. 

Oct.  10.  Dunnville,  Ontario;  group  of  30  people  at 
private  house. 

Oct.  13.  Willowdale,  Ontario,  Earl  Haig  High  School; 
200  students. 

Oct.  13.  Toronto,  Ontario, Masonic  Lodge;  200  present. 
The  door  is  on  the  latch  and  the  string  hangs  outside. 
Come  back  soon. 

Oct.  14.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Toronto  University;  meet- 
ing of  students  in  economics  department;  150  present. 
Second  visit. 

Oct.  14.  Toronto,  Ontario  Men's  Club  of  Kimbourne 
United  Church;  40  present.  Second  visit. 

Oct.  14.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Toronto  University,  Fabian 
Society;  about  40  present. 

Oct.  16.  Kingston,  Ontario,  Queens  University;  a 
group  of  students  in  economics  department;  about  40 
in  number. 

Oct.  17.    Sarnia,   Ontario,    Kiwanis    Club;   attendance 
110.    First  visit;  hearty  invitation  to  come  back. 
Oct.  21.    Windsor,  Ontario,  Kiwanis  Club;  100  present. 
Oct.  22.    Goderich,   Ontario,   Collegiate   Institute;    260 
students. 

Oct.  22.  Goderich,  Ontario,  Men's  Club  of  United 
Church;  100  present. 

Oct.  23.  Windsor,  Ontario,  Gyro  Club;  18  present. 
A  small  but  splendid  group  of  men. 

Oct.  23.  Windsor,  Ontario,  Shriners  Club;  200  present. 
Out  of  this  meeting  grew  a  half  dozen  invitations  to  address 
other  Shrine  Clubs. 

Oct.  24.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Single  Tax  Dinner;  40 
present. 

Oct.  26.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Rationalists  Society;  200 
present. 

Oct.  27.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Eastern  High  School  of 
Commerce;  800  students  present. 

Oct.  28.  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Lions  Club;  55  in 
attendance.  Mayor  and  Aldermen  present.  This  is  my 
second  visit;  we  got  quite  a  number  of  converts  out  of 
this  group. 

This  concluded  the  Ontario  tour  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  at  the  reception  accorded  the  message. 
We  have  made  many  friends  in  Canada  and  the  doctrine 
has  distinguished  adherents.  Those  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  new  were  interested  to  pursue  the  ques- 
tion further.  At  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  the  Mayor  who 
is  an  avowed  Single  Taxer,  and  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil listened  attentively.  The  Evening  Review  of  that  city 
said:  "Mr.  Brown  made  a  strong  case  for  his  plan  and  at 
the  end  of  his  address  answered  many  questions. " 

Oct.  29.  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club;  about  40  present 
and  the  very  best  kind  of  men.  It  was  a  delightful 
meeting;  earnestly  urged  to  return  within  six  months. 


Oct.  30.     East   Aurora,    N.   Y.,   Kiwanis   Club;   80   in 
attendance.     My  second-  visit. 

The  newspapers  were  particularly  kind  and  generous 
with  space.  The  Niagara  Falls  (Ontario)  Evening  Review 
gave  us  two  columns.  The  Goderich,  (Ontario)  Star 
one  and  a  half  columns,  and  the  Goderich  Signal  two 
columns.  This  newspaper  also  instituted  a  prize  essay 
contest  on  the  Single  Tax  for  the  students  at  the  Collegiate 
Institute.  In  Toronto  the  Mail  and  Empire  gave  us  two 
thirds  of  a  column,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  a  half  column, 
the  Dunnville,  Ontario,  Gazette,  two  columns.  The  Sarnia 
Canadian  Observer  one  column.  At  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 
the  Adirondack  Herald  and  Press  gave  us  two  columns,  and 
the  Spokesman  two  columns.  At  Olean,  N.Y,.  the  Even- 
ing Times  gave  us  two  columns  and  the  Herald  one.  The 
Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  Journal,  gave  a  report  of  three  quarters 
of  a  column,  and  the  Tarrytown  N.  Y.  Daily  News  a  good 
report  in  one  third  of  a  column.  The  St.  Thomas,  On- 
tario, Times-Journal  gave  an  excellent  report  of  the  lecture 
at  Sarnia,  and  said:  "He  made  his  Single  Tax  lecture  as 
funny  as  a  Stephen  Leacock  essay.  Any  Kiwanian  who 
entertained  doubts  about  the  speaker  and  his  subject, 
fearing  an  inexpressibly  dry  session,  certainly  * 
received  a  pleasant  surprise. " 

Besides  the  newspaper  reports  of  our  addresses,  there 
are  about  forty  papers  that  use  the  monthly  service  that 
we  send  out  from  this  office. 

Letters  of  approval  and  commendation  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  following  excerpts  from  letters  received  in 
relation  to  the  tour  will  indicate  the  trend: 

"I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  parcel  of  books 
and  pamphlets  re  taxation,  all  of  which,  like  Mr.  Brown's 
address,  are  very  interesting.  I  shall  see  that  these  are 
properly  distributed  and  that  as  many  members  of  our 
Club  as  desire  read  the  various  books  sent  in." 
— H.  E.  LAMBERT,  President  Lions  Club, 

Dunnville,  Ontario. 

"Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  letter  of  November 
1st,  and  for  the  Single  Tax  literature,  which  I  received 
yesterday.  I  will  certainly  make  this  literature  available 
to  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  club  and  if  more  is  requested 
I  will  write  you. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  and  your  association  (and  I  in- 
tended doing  this  the  first  of  the  week)  how  much  we 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  your  address  of  October  28th. 
I  have  yet  to  see  more  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club  and  more  favorable  comment  expressed, 
than  I  have  seen  and  heard  since  this  meeting. 

"I  can  assure  you  and  your  association  that  we  have  all 
profited  by  your  address  on  this  most  vital  economic  sub- 
ject and  your  presentation  is  inimitable  and  beyond  com- 
parison. You  certainly  left  us  all  thinking  and  that  is 
what  we  all  need." 

— W.  D.  BRACKEN,  President,  Niagara   Falls  Lions  Club, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 
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"If  your  pleasure  was  as  great  as  our  pleasure  to  have 
you  as  our  guest  speaker,  then  you  surely  enjoyed  your- 
self while  with  us.  The  only  criticisms  I  heard  was  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  listen  to  such  a  splendid  talk  only 
thirty  minutes.  Sometime  in  the  future  we  would  like 
to  arrange  to  have  you  with  us  and  we  to  give  you  the  time 
you  want  to  talk.  Your  talk  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
present,  and  we  shall  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  us  again  sometime  in  the  future." 
— A.  \V.  CHRISTY,  Chairman  Speakers'  Committee,  Lions 
Club  of  Newark,  Newark,  N.  V. 

X 

"Referring  to  your  recent  visit  to  our  city,  at  which 
time  you  spoke  to  about  one  hundred  of  the  members  of 
the  Border  Cities  Kiwanis  Club  and  also  to  about  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Shrine  Club  of  both  Windsor  and 
Detroit,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  different  com- 
mittees were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  you  put  over 
your  talk  on  '  Taxation '  in  a  very  successful  way.  The 
humor  displayed  served  not  only  to  keep  your  audience 
in  periodical  laughter,  but  assisted  you  to  clinch  your 
arguments  in  a  very  convincing  manner.  We  shall  look 
forwTard,  with  pleasure,  to  another  vist  from  you  next 
year,  and,  until  then  I  beg  to  remain," 
— J.  O.  LUNDY,  Chairman  Speakers'  Committee,  Border 
Cities  Kiwanis  Club.  Windsor,  Ontario. 

"We  were  very  pleased  with  your  talk  before  the  Rotary 
Club  last  Wednesday  and  hope  that  sometime  in  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  have  you  with  us  again." 
— W.  A.  ALLGAIR,  Mayor,  Borough  of  South  River,  Mid- 
dlesex County,  N.  J. 

In  all  of  these  meetings,  anybody  who  expresses  a  desire 
for  literature  has  it  sent  to  him  from  the  office.  To  those 
Clubs,  Colleges  and  Schools  where  we  have  spoken,  we 
send  quite  a  lot  of  literature  for  free  distribution.  Let 
me  add  this  word,  that  there  never  was  a  more  propi- 
tious time  to  advocate  Single  Tax  than  at  the  present 
moment.  People  are  more  anxious  than  ever  before  to 
know  something  about  Taxation.  The  question  is  being 
forced  upon  them  by  circumstance.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  reapers  are  few. 

The  two  tracts  that  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 
has  issued  lately,  one  entitled  "The  Pyramiding  of  Land 
Values"  and  the  other,  "The  Gasoline  Tax,"  have  been 
wonderfully  well  received  by  interested  people  all  over  the 
country.  The  following  excerpts  from  letters  will  prove 
that  these  tracts  have  made  so  far,  a  good  impression,  and 
have  been  received  most  heartily.  Dr.  Roman  of  California 
sent  for  one  thousand  copies  of  "The  Gasoline  Tax." 

"Anent  your  pyramidal  talk  elucidating  the  mysteries 
of  Manhattan  land  values,  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  it  is  not  only  O.K.,  but  unequivocally  a  K.O.  Your 
modest  brochure  will  become  a  classic  on  the  subject. 
Students  of  economic  history  will  take  delight  in  witness- 


ing your  deft  jabs  and  jolts  athwart  the  solar  plexus  of  Old 
Man  Gotham  who  gobbles  New  York's  goodly  rents. 

"Denunciation  is  all  very  well,  in  its  way,  but  the  gentle 
irony  of  mellow  humor  is  the  harpoon  that  penetrates  the 
blubbler  of  the  whale  and  plants  its  barbs  in  the  flesh  of 
Leviathan.  All  in  good  time  the  lance  will  dispatch  the 
quarry,  and  we  shall  then  see  what  we  shall  see.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  oil  will  prove  to  be  Standard,  who  knows?" 

— WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  JR.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  Pupils  and 
Staff  of  our  School  for  your  splendid,  thought-provoking 
address  to  us  during  your  visit  to  Canada  and  also  for  the 
literature  sent  us  after  your  return. 

"I  am  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Students  and 
Staff  for  an  Essay  Topic. 

"Again  thanking  you  most  heartily." 
— J.  P.  HUME,  Principal,  Collegiate  Institute,  Goderich, 
Ontario. 

"I  think  your  new  booklet  'The  Pyramiding  of  Land 
Values'  about  as  clear  and  convincing  a  statement  of  the 
Single  Tax  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Will  you  please  send  me 
about  20  copies  for  distribution." 

— Louis  B.  PARSONS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"I  note  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  Pro- 
fessor Urwick  two  interesting  pamphlets,  'The  Pyramiding 
of  Land  Values'  and  "The  Gasoline  Tax,"  both  of  them 
written  by  yourself.  These  are  being  studied  by  our  taxa- 
tion specialist,  Mr.  H.  R.  Kemp.  May  I  take  the  occasion 
to  thank  you  once  more  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to 
address  the  Commerce  Club,  and  assure  you  that  your 
visit  was  enjoyed  by  everyone  in  the  room.  We  should  be 
happy  to  think  that  this  is  an  annual  event,  and  shall  look 
forward  to  welcoming  you  next  time  you  are  in  town 
during  the  session." 

— GILBERT  E.  JACKSON,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

"The  two  new  leaflets  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
look  over  have  that  same  easy  style.  Your  discussion  of 
Manhattan  real  estate  values  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  your  point.  The  question  the  boys  are  going  to  ask  is: 
'  How  do  the  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax  propose  to  secure 
for  the  public  this  social  value  in  property?" 
— ROBERT  W.  HOSKINS,  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 

"It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  again  and  to 
receive  the  two  tracts  that  you   have  just  published.     I 
have  read  them  with  much  interest  and  congratulate  you 
most  heartily.    You  know  what  a  welcome  our  students 
have  for  you  and  one   hundred  copies  of  each  could  be  well 
used." 
— H.  H.  SEAY,  JR.,  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  note  of  October  20th  and 
the  two  new  tracts  on  land  value  and  gasoline  tax.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  reading  them  myself,  and  I  shall 
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be  glad  for  our  students  to  have  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing them  when  they  are  studying  the  subjects  of  taxation 
and  rent.  I  shall  turn  them  over  to  Dr.  Tucker,  and  if  we 
need  additional  copies,  he  will  write  to  you." 
— G.  E.  HANCOCK,  Dean,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

"I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  October  20th, 
together  with  the  tracts  on  'The  Gasoline  Tax'  and  'The 
Pyramiding  of  Land  Values.'  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
your  very  kind  offer  of  copies  of  these  tracts  for  distribu- 
tion to  members  of  my  class  in  Public  Finance.  In  this 
way  we  can  make  use  of  about  twenty  copies  of  each. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  when  you  make 
your  annual  visit  to  the  South  in  the  coming  Winter  or 
Spring." 

— ROBERT  H.  TUCKER,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  two  tracts  recently 
mailed  to  me.  The  one  on  the  Gas  Tax  appeals  to  me, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  our  4c  tax  in  Pa.  The  other 
presents  your  sane  argument  in  behalf  of  the  whole  single 
tax  movement.  Please  send  me  100  copies  of  the  latter. 
I  would  also  like  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the  former. 
I  wish  these  tracts  for  distribution  among  our  students. 
When  you  come  this  way,  do  not  pass  us  by." 
—GEORGE  F.  DUNKELBERGER,  Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

"Your  note  of  October  20th  reminds  me  again  of  your 
visit  at  Peddie  and  the  delightfully  interesting  way  in 
which  you  presented  the  case  for  the  Single  Tax  Club. 
The  tracts  you  have  published  are  pointed  and  interesting, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  distribute  100  copies  among  our 
teachers  and  senior  students,  who  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  find  them  of  value  and  interest." 

— R.   W.   SWETLAND,    Headmaster,   The    Peddie   School, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

"I  received  and  have  read  the  two  new  tracts.  I  apprec- 
iate your  sending  them.  I  enjoyed  them  very  much.  They 
are  true  to  the  point,  and  clearly  and  well  written.  I  could 
use  a  few  extra  copies.  I  also  see  three  on  the  list  I  have 
not  read,  'Not  a  Single  Tax,' — Root,  'Untaxing  Indus- 
try,'— Holmes,  'Hurt  In  Her  Own  House ' — Brown. 
— B.  F.  EMENHEISER,  History  Club  of  Baltimore,  City 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  two  booklets 
on  the  subject  of  taxation.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  your 
views,  but  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  authorities  in  the 
various  cities,  towns  and  states  to  agree  on  the  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  land  should  be  taxed  and  not 
the  necessities  of  life,  with  the  tax  added  to  the  consumer's 
cost.  I  can  see  no  more  justice  in  a  gasoline  tax  than  in  a 
tax  on  sugar,  potatoes,  or  any  other  commodity.  I  noticed 
on  the  Forum  of  the  Journal  Courier  this  morning  your 


article  on  Taxation.    We  are  looking  forward  with  much 

pleasure  to  seeing  you  on  Friday,  November  14,  at  2:15 

P.  M." 

— NATHAN  B.  STONE,  President  ,Stone  College,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

NOVEMBER  LECTURE  DATES 

Nov.  3.  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Kiwanis  Club; 
attendance  about  50. 

Nov.  5.  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club;  attendance 
about  130. 

Nov.  6.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis  Club;  attendance 
about  300.  My  third  visit  here  and  reception  could  not 
be  better. 

Nov.  11.  Suffield,  Conn.,  Suffield  Prep.  School;  some 
300  students.  Brownell  Gage,  Principal,  a  very  fine  man 
of  high  ideals,  who  spent  many  years  as  a  missionary  in 
China.  Knew  very  intimately  our  good  old  Single  Tax 
friend,  Dr.  Macklin,  of  Nankin  University,  also  knew 
John  Duff,  who  went  as  a  missionary  to  China  and  be- 
came a  well  known  merchant.  John  Duff  was  one  of  my 
boyhood  friends;  we  both  went  to  the  Congregational 
Church  Sunday  School.  Dr.  Gage  holds  both  of  these 
men  in  high  esteem.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with 
Dr.  Gage,  his  good  wife  who  is  one  of  the  faculty,  and  an 
M.  D.  All  the  members  of  the  faculty  were  kind  and  friendly 
to  our  doctrine. 

Nov.  11.  Windsor,  Conn.,  Loomis  Institute.  This  is 
a  very  fine  Prep.  School.  I  spoke  here  on  my  last  tour  in 
New  England;  on  that  occasion  my  audience  was  about 
300  very  bright  and  alert  young  men.  This  time  more 
than  300 — reception  and  interest  could  not  have  been 
better  and  our  tax  idea  is  getting  fast  hold  on  students 
and  faculty.  The  door  is  open  and  we  intend  to  return. 

Nov.  12.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricultural  College;  900 
students.  A  very  fine  body  and  we  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time.  I  did  not  see  any  tears  or  frowns  on  the  faces  of 
the  students  or  faculty.  On  leaving,  the  question  shot 
at  me  was,  "When  are  you  coming  back? 

Nov.  13.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Rotary  Club,  a  group 
of  about  50  splendid  business  men  and  much  interest 
shown  in  our  proposition  to  make  this  a  tax  free  world 
and  a  hearty  come  again  and  tell  us  more. 

Nov.  14.  New  London,  Conn.,  Chapman  Tech.  High 
School;  500  students.  One  of  the  best  conducted  high 
Schools  I  have  ever  seen,  both  as  to  discipline  and  mental 
atmosphere,  and  also  the  interest  the  students  take  in  their 
work.  The  Principal,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hitchcock,  is  not  only  a 
man  endowed  with  native  qualities  of  a  great  teacher,  with 
a  mind  well  stored  with  scientific  facts,  but  his  hand  is 
cleverly  trained  to  do  all  things  a  Tech.  High  School 
teaches. 

Nov.  14.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  The  Stone  Business 
College ;  over  300  students  and  a  business  college  of  a  very 
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high  order.  The  President,  Mr.  Nathan  B.  Stone,  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  our  plan  to  encourage  industry  and 
discourage  idleness.  This  was  my  second  visit  and  a  lot 
more  visits  and  lectures  are  on  the  programme. 

Nov.  15.  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Roxbury  School,  a  splendid 
prep,  school;  150  students,  with  cultured  and  scholarly 
men  at  the  head  of  it.  One,  a  Prof.  Allen,  is  an  ardent 
Single  Taxer.  I  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  with  the  kindest 
and  most  appreciative  attitude  on  part  of  student  body 
and  faculty. 

Nov.  17.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club;  25  good, 
sane,  substantial  business  men.  A  pleasure  to  talk  to  them 
and  very  much  appreciated  by  them.  The  same  old  re- 
quest, come  back  again  and  soon. 

Nov.  18.  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  Thayer  Academy, 
Headmaster,  Stacey  B.  Southworth,  a  real  educator  and 
son  of  a  great  High  School  Principal.  Both  father  and 
son  rank  very  high  in  educational  circles  in  New  England 
and  both  are  Single  Taxers;  300  students  at  this  school. 
My  address  was  the  first  delivered  in  their  new  auditorium. 
Never  yet  have  I  seen  a  finer  spirit  in  a  College,  expressing 
the  love  of  the  faculty  for  their  students  and  their  work, 
and  the  respect  and  affection  of  students  for  the  faculty. 

Nov.  18.  South  Braintree,  Mass.  Joint  meeting  of 
three  Rotary  Clubs  at  noon;  100  present.  I  spoke  to  this 
same  group  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  seed  sown  then  fell  upon  good 
ground,  the  hearty,  kindly  reception  and  interest  in  the 
subject  was  very  obvious.  I  have  promised  to  return  as 
usual.  An  incident  here  showed  the  value  of  this  work 
and  its  effectiveness  in  putting  our  truth  to  the  people. 
A  gentleman  who  heard  the  address  when  I  was  here  be- 
fore came  to  me  and  was  very  anxious  for  me  to  give  an 
address  before  a  large  men's  club  connected  with  one  of 
the  leading  churches.  I  was  very  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  defer  my  visit  to  his  group  as  my  time  was  all  taken  up, 
but  promised  him  to  keep  his  request  before  me  and  as 
soon  as  possible  comply.  Thus  it  is  the  seeds  of  truth 
are  carried  by  the  currents  of  life  to  unseen  corners. 

Nov.  19.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Becker  College;  a  very 
high-class  Business  College  with  an  attendance  of  500 
students.  This  was  my  second  visit,  and  what  a  hearty 
and  friendly  reception  by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administration  and  students,  just  such  as  a  dear  old 
friend  would  get.  Towards  our  gospel  a  kindly  and  inquir- 
ing attitude. 

Nov.  19.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Worcester  Academy,  a 
prep,  school  of  high-class;  500  students.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience most  enjoyable  to  me  and  the  students  body  and 
faculty  seemed  to  understand,  enjoy  and  accept  our  pos- 
tulates. The  Principal  said :  "Won't  you  send  us  literature. 
I  want  to  follow  this  lecture  up  in  our  studies?" 

Nov.  20.  Northampton,  Mass.,  High  School,  9:00 
A.  M.;  assembly  of  some  800  students.  Our  good  friend 
and  Single  Taxer,  F.  W.  Plummer,  is  Principal  and  a  most 
admirable  one  he  is,  judging  from  discipline  and  interest. 


Nov.  20.  Northampton,  Mass.,  High  School,  class 
at  10:00  A.  M.;  about  30  students. 

Nov.  20.  Northampton,  Mass.,  High  School,  class  at 
11: 00  A.  M.;  about  35  students. 

Nov.  20.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Lions  Club;  80  present. 
Friendship  and  interest  all  that  could  be  asked.  The 
old  request,  "Don't  fail  to  come  again." 

Nov.  21.  Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  University  Class  at 
8:30;  subject:  "The  Bible  and  the  Land  Question." 
Small  class  of  10  very  earnest  students. 

Nov.  21.  Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  University,  class  at 
9:30.  Large  class  of  65,  studying  social  problems  and  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  society.  These  classes  are  part  of 
Dr.  Vaughan's  Course  at  the  School  of  Theology. 

Nov.  21.  Boston  University,  School  of  Law,  4KX)  P. 
M.  Small  class  of  11;  but  had  a  real  heart  to  heart  talk 
to  them  on  the  tax  question;  results  very  satisfactory. 

Boston  University,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
8:00  P.  M.,  40  real  live  alert  men  and  women.  Put  them 
all  down  for  the  Single  Tax,  faculty  included.  (Literature 
had  been  sent  from  the  office  and  you  should  have  seen 
how  it  was  gobbled  up  after  the  lecture.  It  certainly  pays 
to  talk  to  intelligence. 

LECTURES  FOR  BALANCE  OF  MONTH 

Nov.  24.     Lowell,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club;  noon. 

Nov.  24.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Cannon's  Commercial  Col- 
lege; afternoon. 

Nov.  24.  Lawrence,  Mass.  Open  meeting  to  citizens 
in  auditorium  of  high  school;  evening. 

Nov.  25.  Andover,  Mass.  Phillips  Club  of  Phillips 
Academy;  evening. 

Nov.  28.  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Mt.  Eden  Center.  Open 
Forum;  evening. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN 

HHHE  most  discouraging  feature  in  this  business  depres- 
-••  sion  is  the  attitude  of  such  men  as  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Hailed  everywhere  as  a  man  of  intellect  and  as  a  leader 
of  thought,  he  contents  himself  with  pleas  for  charity 
funds  and  with  platitudes.  For  instance,  he  says:  "The 
most  impressive  problem  in  American  life  at  this  moment 
is  the  finding  of  a  basis  of  industrial  adjustment  which 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  depression." 

"At  this  moment,"  says  Newton.  Why,  it  has  been 
the  most  impressive  problem  ever  since  Newton  was  learn- 
ing to  read. 

"With  our  natural  resources  unimpaired,"  he  exclaims. 
Now,  he  knows  better.  Of  course,  our  natural  resources 
are  impaired.  At  least  one-half  of  the  land  is  held  out  of 
use  by  speculators  for  higher  prices.  Our  country  might 
as  well  possess  only  half  of  its  area. 

IN  a  little  while  all  nations  will  have  tariff  walls,  and 
then  they  can  all  get  rich  by  charging  themselves  too 
much. — Everett  Herald. 
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The  Agrarian  Problem 

in  Mexico 

M.  C.  ROLLAND,  C.  E.  AT  THE  HENRY 
GEORGE  CONGRESS 

IN  the  following  address  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
mentioning  my  personal  activities  because  I  do  so  merely 
as  a  means  of  showing  my  experience  and  sincerity  in  this 
movement. 

Long  ago,  as  a  youth,  I  supported  the  Anti-re-election 
party  in  its  first  revolutionary  agitation  against  Porfirio 
Diaz  which  demanded  that,  at  least,  there  should  be  allowed 
a  free  election  for  vice-president  in  order  to  avoid  an  armed 
conflict.  Even  then  we  all  knew  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  all  former  bloody  struggles  in  our  country  which 
had  merely  thrown  into  power  voracious  soldiers  and 
politicians,  who  soon  enriched  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
general  misery,  but  were  ever  incompetent  of  solving  our 
genuine  national  problems. 

The  stubborness  of  the  Dictatorship  caused  the  Revolu- 
tion which,  in  its  turn,  was  betrayed  by  its  trusted  general, 
Victoriano  Huerta,  and  this  event  caused  my  adherence 
to  Venustiano  Carranza,  Governor  of  Coahuila,  who  had 
headed  the  protest  against  such  a  national  dishonor.  Later, 
we  begged  Carranza  most  earnestly  to  legislate  for  social 
betterment  and  this  doubtless  influenced  him  to  publish 
in  Vera  Cruz,  on  Jan.  6,  1915,  his  famous  agrarian  decree 
which  started  the  present  movement;  but  on  a  wrong  basis, 
because  it  was  a  political  expedient  rather  than  an  honest 
•   attempt  to  solve  the  national  problem.    This  decree  con- 
tained serious  errors  whose  bad  results  we  predicted,  even 
then,  and  have  since  seen  our  predictions  verified.     The 
basic  principle  was  the  creation  of  egidos  (reservations) 
around  all  villages  so  as  to  form  a  communal  property  to 
be  administered  by  a  local  committee.     We  foresaw  that 
the  taking  of  land  from  its  present  holder,  even  when  he 
was  working  it  badly,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  incom- 
petent persons,  could  only  result  in  its  depreciation  and  a 
decrease  of  production  with  no  final  benefit  for  anybody. 
But  our  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  for  fifteen  years  the 
formation  of  egidos  around  all  villages  has  been  proceed- 
ing apace. 

The  revolutionaries  believed  that  the  principal  problems 
to  solve  were  those  of  land  and  labor  and  to  these  they  have 
devoted  all  their  energy,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  badly 
mistaken  way. 

The  land  reform  has  been  confined  to  the  creation  of 
egidos,  a  means  adopted  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  in 
1573  to  save  the  Indian  villages  from  starvation  by  giving 
them  land  for  a  communal  use  independent  of  the  greedy 
Spanish  Colonists. 

The  Labor  reform  has  been  limited  to  a  one-sided  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  the  employee,  without  reference  to  the 
needs  of  industry,  which  kills  all  initiative  by  discouraging 
employers.  This  false  policy  will  probably  not  be  modified 


till  all  production  has  been  paralyzed  and  national  famine 
result.  The  blame  must  be  placed  on  unscrupulous  leaders 
who  have  pushed  their  dupes  to  all  forms  of  excess  while 
filling  their  own  pockets.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
dilate  on  the  labor  situation  but  on  our  subject,  that  of  land. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  EGIDO  POLICY 

Knowing  my  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  General  Salvador 
Alvarado,  military  governor  of  Yucatan,  engaged   me   in 
1915  to  organize  his  state  agrarian  commission  and  catastro 
(land  office).     I  took  along  with  me  from  Mexico  City  a 
large  staff  of  engineers  and  we  started  work  with  great 
vim.    We  were  among  the  first  who  tried  to  destroy  the 
haciendas   (great  estates)   in  order  to  form  egidos.     My 
greatest  ambition  was  to  divide  up  the  haciendas  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsular  slave  drivers,  because  I  then  believed 
that  the  solution  of   the  agrarian   problem  consisted   in 
giving  each  Indian  a  piece  of  land.    Meanwhile,  the  egido 
policy  was  being  inaugurated  furiously  also  on  the  main- 
land.   Nevertheless,  Governor  Alvarado  and  I  soon  began 
to  perceive  that  there  was  something  lacking  in  our  policy 
for  accomplishing  a  genuine  social  reconstruction,  and  we 
began  to  notice  something  of  the  injustices  of  taxation. 

Just  about  this  time,  I  went  to  New  York  to  take  charge 
of  a  bureau  for  propaganda,  or  rather  for  the  justification 
of  our  revolution.  Soon  afterwards,  I  came  into  contact 
with  some  partisans  of  the  Single  Tax  and  became  so  in- 
terested that  I  devoured  all  the  books  on  the  subject  avail- 
able, beginning  naturally  with  the  inspiring  works  of 
Henry  George.  It  was  later,  at  the  Single  Tax  Convention 
of  Niagara  Falls,  that  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of 
the  young  men  from  Philadelphia,  who  yearned  to  form 
a  Georgist  political  party  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  their 
elders  who  did  not  desire  to  arouse  against  the  Single  Tax 
the  opposition  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
Since  that  convention,  my  spiritual  thirst  for  a  correct 
principle  of  true  social  justice  has  been  satisfied,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  the  mental  calm  and  faith  necessary  for  exerting 
all  my  energies  in  the  struggle  for  a  well  defined  object. 

Meanwhile,  the  egido  frenzy  had  been  steadily  increas- 
ing in  Mexico.  All  the  politicians,  from  ward-heelers  up 
to  national  cabinet  ministers  and  presidents,  seized  upon 
this  popular  craze  and  converted  it  into  an  efficient  tool 
for  getting  public  office;  as  I  discovered  when  I  returned 
home  in  1919  and,  with  General  Alvarado,  founded  a 
Mexico  City  daily,  El  Heraldo.  This  paper  served  us  in 
preaching  the  new  ideas  on  the  Single  Tax  and  the  modern 
forms  of  municipal  administration  with  the  Referendum, 
the  Initiative,  and  the  Recall.  We  proposed  a  new  plan 
of  municipal  government  emphasizing  the  taxation  of  land 
values  instead  of  labor  and  capital.  In  1920  came  the 
Obregon  revolution  and  my  appointment  to  the  National 
Agrarian  Commission,  which  is  the  central  body  directing 
the  egido  policy  in  action. 
THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  POLICY 
As  a  commissioner,  I  now  had  an  inside  view  of  agra- 
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nanism  in  practice  and  was  soon  convinced,  with  my  newly 
acquired  Single  Tax  knowledge,  of  the  scanty  merit  pos- 
sessed by  the  egido  scheme  for  solving  the  rural  problem 
in  the  public  interest.  The  new  egidos,  administered  by  the 
famous  executive  committees,  I  found  almost  abandoned; 
because  it  is  natural  that  rural  workers  will  not  exert  them- 
selves to  build  a  home,  plant  trees  and  make  other  vital 
betterments  on  a  lot  which  may  change  hands  annually. 
As  the  land  is  communal,  it  can  be  redistributed  whenever 
desired  by  the  executive  committee  which  always  takes 
care  also  to  assign  the  best  lots  to  themselves  and  friends. 
In  entire  states,  like  Morelos,  the  folks  were  in  poverty 
and  clamoring  for  any  kind  of  work  providing  a  living  wage; 
they  had  land  and  yet  they  were  dying  of  hunger,  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  tales  we  got  from  Russia.  Then,  not- 
withstanding that  the  people  had  land,  the  prettiest  labor 
laws,  and  leaders  ever  ready  to  save  the  fatherland  (for  a 
consideration)  the  workers  fled  in  masses  to  the  Uuited 
States,  in  such  a  rapid  manner  that  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  hunt  them  on  the  frontiers,  to  keep  them  from 
leaving  their  saviors,  or  to  get  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  send  them  back. 

As  president  of  the  National  Agrarian  Commission,  I 
tried  to  increase  production  on  the  egidos,  against  the 
opposition  of  the  politicians  who  only  wanted  ever  more 
egidos,  until  I  finally  suspended  altogether  the  donation 
of  egidos  in  very  rich  regions  while  we  could  study  the 
cultivation  problem. 

Unfortunately,  our  national  president  began  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  his  minister  of  Agriculture  and  (not- 
withstanding that  both  men  were  playing  with  agra- 
rianism  for  future  political  advantage)  so  our  proposed 
law  with  its  wise  provisions  was  rejected.  Since  then,  the 
frenzy  for  destroying  the  haciendas  and  abolishing  all 
security  for  rural  betterments  has  raged  worse  than  ever 
and  pushed  us  toward  the  dreadful  economic  crisis  of  today. 

At  present  we  are  dedicated  to  open  Single  Tax  pro- 
paganda in  the  conviction  that  our  present  disaster  is 
solely  due  to  our  wretched  economic  system  which  fosters 
a  greedy  bureaucracy  and  a  voracious  army  and  tends  to 
discourage  any  honest  capitalists  who  might  wish  to  in- 
vest here;  while  the  monopolistic  concessions  and  the 
natural  resources  either  continue  in  the  possession  of  their 
former  owners  or  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  newly 
enriched  as  a  result  of  our  new  revolution  for  "restoring 
the  rights  of  the  People." 

In  1920,  we  founded  the  club  of  Social-Economic  Studies, 
where  local  students  of  political  economy  could  meet  for 
discussion  and  we  could  preach  the  true  method  of  social 
reconstruction  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  daily  press 
which  fights  us  ferociously  at  times  but  generally  main- 
tains a  conspiracy  of  silence.  Personally,  I  founded  a 
review,  El  Hombre,  and  published  a  book,  "El  Desastre 
Municipal,"  in  which  was  spent  a  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  my  children;  who  will  forgive  me  whenever 
they  shall  understand  how  ardently  their  father  has 


worked  to  create  a  better  country  for  their  future  use. 
PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  MEXICAN  AGRARIANISM 
Millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  given  to  the  villages, 
mostly  Indian,  in  the  form  of  egidos  which  have  been  taken 
by  force  from  the  former  holders.  This  procedure  has 
created  an  agrarian  debt  which  is  now  not  less  than  500 
million  pesos  and  will  reach  1,500  millions  within  a  short 
time;  this  debt  must  be  paid  by  the  federal  taxpayers  from 
whom  the  last  crust  may  soon  be  taken  by  an  infinity  of 
taxes  which  are  getting  constantly  more  unbearable.  The 
calamity  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  this  debt 
was  all  unnecessary,  because  the  simple  device  of  a  land- 
value  tax  would  have  soon  forced  the  hadiendas  to  return 
all  their  unused  land,  gratis,  to  the  public  domain.  Agri- 
cultural production  has  declined  so  alarmingly  that  we 
are  even  importing  maize  from  Africa.  In  place  of  urging 
actively  the  output  of  the  egidos,  where  acclimated  colo- 
nists are  now  established,  the  national  money  has  been 
spent  on  auto  roads  for  tourists  (though  there  are  no  hotels 
for  them  to  stop)  and  on  irrigation  projects  for  desert  zones, 
where  there  are  no  colonists,  but  plenty  of  irrigable  land 
owned  by  politicians.  The  great  landlords,  since  they  have 
long  been  constantly  exposed  to  arbitrary  dispossession, 
have  been  unwilling  to  risk  further  investments  for  making 
needed  betterments  or  renewals,  and  thus  far  their  out- 
put has  also  declined. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  INDUSTRY  BY  TAXES 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary  governments, 
(federal,  state,  and  municipal)  have  constantly  increased 
their  budgets  .which  must  be  wrung  from  a  people  whose 
resources  are  diminishing  The  federal  budget  is  now  thrice 
what  it  was  under  Dictator  Diaz,  though  the  national 
population  has  only  increased  by  ten  per  cent,  and  poverty 
prevails  all  over  the  country  in  places  where  formerly 
were  abundance  and  security. 

As  our  taxes  were  never  based  on  any  scientific  system, 
they  have  now  been  increased  by  a  multiplication  of  the 
ancient  indirect  levies  on  consumption,  while  the  protective 
tariff  rates  have  been  raised  to  an  insupportable  level.  The 
final  result  is  that  manta  (cotton  cloth)  the  dress  of  the 
masses,  now  costs  three  times  more  than  in  1910,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  folks'  wages  are  taken  in  the  form  of 
indirect  taxes  levied  on  food,  clothes  and  housing,  making 
them  more  than  ever  the  slaves  of  a  brutal  and  rapacious 
exchequer.  The  revolutionary  bomb  of  egidos,  for  saving 
the  peasants,  has  so  far  only  proved  a  dud  which  has  aggra- 
vated their  present  impoverishment.  Meanwhile,  the 
urban  workmen  have  killed  the  goose  of  the  golden  eggs, 
since  there  are  no  longer  any  new  factories  and  the  existing 
ones  try  to  flee  if  they  can.  Finally,  the  security  of 
both  life  and  property',  outside  of  the  few  policed 
cities,  has  been  decreasing  steadily  as  a  result  not 
only  of  the  aftermath  of  a  long  civil  war  but  of  the 
class-struggle  which  both  our  agrarian  and  syndicalist 
politicians  have  stimulated  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
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ABUSES  UNDER  DIAZ 

Under  the  Diaz  regime  many  abuses  of  power  had  been 
committed,  like  the  despoiling  of  the  public  lands  and  of 
some  of  the  ancient  egidos  by  unscrupulous  speculators, 
both  native  and  foreign.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  serf 
has  often  striven  to  free  himself  by  securing  a  plot  of  land 
for  himself,  and  this  fact  was  demonstrated  when  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  an  Indian,  took  away  the  great  estates  which 
the  Church  had  been  monopolizing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people.  As  long  as  unjust  economic  regimes  exist  here 
which  deprive  the  peasant  of  his  natural  right  to  use  the 
earth,  it  will  always  be  possible  for  agitators  to  start  revo- 
lutions by  recruiting  ignorant  Indians  as  cannon  fodder. 
But  neither  the  forced  distribution  of  land  by  Juarez,  nor 
the  wholesale  one  of  today,  nor  any  other  similar  attempt 
can  prosper  as  long  as  the  prevailing  scheme  of  irresponsible 
bureaucratic  government,  sustained  by  indirect  taxes  on 
consumers,  remains  in  vogue. 

Let  us  look  for  example  at  the  state  of  Morelos,  which 
possesses  a  small  but  very  rich  semi-tropical  valley  which, 
under  Diaz,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  landlords, 
mostly  Spaniards,  who  had  not  hesitated  at  extending  their 
sugar  estates  by  robbing  many  of  the  adjoining  Indian 
egidos.  The  Indians  on  these  estates  were  maintained  in 
ignorance  and  serfdom,  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  of 
1857,  and  the  revolution  of  1910  brought  a  terrible  retri- 
bution. Under  the  leadership  of  General  Zapata,  a  small 
farmer  and  once  a  sergeant  in  the  Diaz  army,  the  bolder 
serfs,  and  many  of  the  wilder  free  Indians  of  Morelos  and 
adjoining  states  formed  guerilla  bands  and  ravaged  every- 
where with  fire  and  sword.  All  the  Morelos  plantations 
were  destroyed  and  their  great  modern  sugar  mills  were 
burned,  and  where  formerly  was  immense  productivity, 
from  the  close  cultivation  of  rich  irrigated  lands,  we  see 
now  large  areas  covered  with  weeds. 

Porfirio  Diaz  never  responded  to  popular  need  and, 
when  the  tempest  burst,  fled  to  safety  across  the  ocean. 
Nevertheless,  his  regime  was  always  loudly  applauded  by 
the  American  press  which  mistook  appearances  for  reality 
and  were  blind  to  the  future  menace  of  a  whited  sepulchre. 
The  frightful  sequel  of  the  latter  reality  in  Morelos  is  re- 
flected, more  or  less,  throughout  the  country.  When  our 
foreign  friends  inquire,  why  we  have  acted  like  a  nation 
of  lunatics,  I  may  venture  to  offer  the  following  explana- 
tion :  The  social  wrong  existed  under  Diaz  and  the  revolu- 
tion did  not  begin  merely  because  his  political  tyranny 
became  insufferable,  but  because  of  the  Indians'  desire  to 
recover  their  despoiled  lands.  But  mere  confiscation  of 
real  estate  from  some  of  its  former  holders  for  the  purpose 
of  popular  distribution  has  done  more  harm  than  good, 
because  it  has  been  effected  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
involving  neither  justice  as  between  landlords  (some  have 
lost  everything,  others  nothing)  or  between  beneficiaries 
(some  peasants  have  got  valuable  improved  land,  others 
wild  or  sterile  tracts)  while  the  urban  peons  have  got  none, 


though  they  will  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  national 
agrarian  debt  by  taxes  on  consumption.  One  of  the  scan- 
dals of  the  distribution  has  been  the  acquirement  by  many 
"revolutionary"  politicians  of  great  estates  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  of  a  new  class  of  landlords. 

The  populace  was  driven  to  frenzy  and  committed  crimes 
and  excesses,  after  the  treason  of  Huerta  in  1913,  which 
had  been  almost  unknown  during  the  first  or  Madero  revolu- 
tion, when  the  more  civilized  and  honest  leaders  were  still 
able  to  control  their  savage  and  bandit  auxiliaries.  Even 
the  present  agrarian  fiasco  has  not  been  due  so  much  to 
bad  faith,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  dominant  revolu- 
tionaries, as  to  ignorance  of  the  correct  solution  of  this 
economic  problem.  We  should  not  be  too  hard  on  them 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  upper  and  intellectual 
classes  either  could  not  or  would  not  point  the  correct 
way  to  reform,  when  peace  and  order  still  prevailed,  and 
the  question  had  to  be  tackled  by  the  half-educated  under 
the  stress  of  the  Anarchy  and  civil  war  which  gave  birth, 
in  undue  haste,  to  the  national  constitution  of  1917  at 
Queretaro  and  its  crude  agrarian  article  27. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  EGIDO  SYSTEM 

Perhaps  a  good  word  can  be  said  for  the  egido  system 
when  applied  with  reference  to  its  original  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting, economically,  those  Indians  who  are  still  living 
in  the  middle  stage  of  barbarism  of  pro-Cortesian  Mexico, 
where  private  property  in  land  was  unknown,  according 
to  the  "Ancient  Society"  of  L.  M.  Morgan.  In  fact,  the 
idea  that  the  Indian  egidos  had  all  been  destroyed  by  1910 
is  quite  erroneous.  According  to  figures  given  by  Lie.  J. 
V.  Estanol,  in  his  work  of  1920:  "Carranza  and  his  Bol- 
shevik Regime,"  there  were  in  1877  still  5,213  egidos  and 
of  these  only  330,  embracing  583,287  hect.,  were  legally 
divided  between  1877  and  1906;  while  a  later  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  undivided  egidos  in  1912  still  occupied 
nominally  120,000,000  hect.  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  total 
national  territory.  I  say  nominally,  because  in  some  cases 
the  adjoining  landlords  were  maintaining,  through  their 
political  influence,  an  illegal  occupation  of  some  of  the  egido 
property.  It  is  thus  clear  that  both  justice  and  expediency 
would  have  been  simply  satisfied  in  those  cases  by  restor- 
ing a  few  hundred  egidos  that  had  been  legally  divided  to 
their  original  villages,  and  evicting  the  trespassing  land- 
lords from  their  illegal  occupations.  There  were  a  third 
class  of  egido  losses,  arising  under  the  so-called  survey  laws  of 
1883  and  1894  which  had  authorized  favored  politicians  to 
seize  all  the  demasias  (excess  land)  held  by  Indian  villages 
beyond  what  were  conceded  by  their  original  grants.  As 
these  ancient  grants  had  never  previously  been  mapped  or 
marked  by  monuments,  the  surveyors  often  succeeded  in 
reducing  an  egido  to  its  exact  nominal  size  of  a  Spanish 
square  league,  though  for  centuries  it  had  been  defined 
by  natural  boundaries  making  it  several  times  as  large.  All 
that  was  needed  to  do  justice,  was  to  revise  the  egido  bound- 
aries by  reestablishing  them  as  they  prevailed  before  1883. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  IN  MORELOS 

Disregarding  the  historical  analysis  of  the  last  para- 
graph, the  present  Agrarian  "reformers"  are  attempting 
to  give  every  group  of  peasants  an  egido.  This  means  the 
bestowal  of  communal  egidos  on  thousands  of  groups  who 
long  ago  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  barbarism  and 
are  consequently  unsuited  for  living  the  primitive  life  of  their 
ancestors.  This  scheme  would  be  comparatively  harmless, 
economically,  if  the  new  egidos  were  formed  of  wild  or 
unimproved  land;  but  unfortunately  the  practice  has  been 
just  the  opposite,  for  the  best  cultivated  land  was  seized, 
including  that  under  irrigation  which  had  cost  millions  of 
pesos  to  develop  with  funds  secured  mostly  from  mortgages 
to  the  banks  or  investment  companies. 

As  a  consequence,  the  many  middle-class  investors  in 
rural  mortgages  have  been  impoverished,  by  this  presen- 
tation by  the  government  to  Indian  paupers  of  the  security 
for  their  loans. 

If  you  ask  me,  How  can  an  investor  be  ruined,  when  his 
mortgage  security  is  purchased  with  agrarian  bonds?  I 
will  answer:  The  bonds  at  par  only  compensate  the  fiscal 
value  of  the  real  estate,  which  means  about  40  per  cent, 
of  true  value.  As  his  mortgage  covered  50  per  cent,  of  real 
value,  this  means  first  that  the  par  of  bonds,  only,  equals 
80  per  cent,  of  his  loan.  But  present  market  value  of  bonds 
is  only  15  per  cent,  of  par,  which  means  that  investor  can 
sell  them  for  only  12  per  cent,  of  his  loan.  On  irrigated 
lands,  where  betterments  may  represent  80  per  cent,  of 
selling  value  of  real  estate,  the  bonds,  on  quoted  basis, 
cover  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  cash  expended  on  land-better- 
ment. 

Another  evil  of  the  new  egido  formation  has  been 
the  distribution  of  timberland  which,  formerly  con- 
served by  intelligent  farmers,  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  reckless  peasants  whose  only  ambition  is  to  quickly 
harvest  the  lumber,  irrespective  of  forestry  considerations. 

In  his  recent  book,  "Mexico's  Capacity  to  Pay,"  G. 
Butler  Sherwell  estimates  that  already  half  of  Mexico's 
total  cropped  area  of  12,000,000  hect.  has  been  taken  from 
its  experienced  owners  and  given  to  incompetent  peasants, 
and  the  end  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  In  Morelos,  of  a  total 
of  24,568  hect.  of  irrigated  land,  22,341  hect.  or  91  per  cent., 
has  been  given  to  the  villages  gratis,  though  its  selling 
value  in  1910  was  between  1,500  and  3,000  pesos  a  hectare. 
The  land  distribution  in  Morelos  has  now  been  officially 
terminated. 

ECONOMIC  DISASTER 

Aside  from  the  economic  disaster,  caused  by  the  com- 
plete perversion  of  the  ancient  egido  since  1915,  this  mis- 
taken agrarianism  has  been  a  violent  encourager  of  rural 
disorder.  Among  a  barbarous  population,  the  new  agrarian 
scheme  of  conferring  gratis  on  irresponsible  peasants,  the 
best  improved  arable  and  forest  land  of  the  country  creates 
a  state  of  moral  anarchy.  Why  should  anybody  improve 
land,  or  plant  and  harvest  it  by  hard  labor,  when  he  need 


only  be  bold  and  will  acquire  gratis  the  best  land,  al- 
ready improved  for  cultivation,  and  often  also  with  a 
harvest  ready  for  the  reaper?  Then,  when  such  land  has 
once  been  secured  and  its  first  cream  skimmed,  comes  the 
difficulties  of  apportioning  its  future  benefits  to  suit  the 
unbridled  desires  of  the  more  greedy  and  unscrupulous* 
villagers;  soon  this  causes  the  splitting  of  a  village  into 
factions  which  often  resort  to  blows  and  maybe  a  massacre 
of  their  fellow  peasants. 

FUNDAMENTAL  REFORM  DEMANDED 
In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  even 
the  reform  of  the  egido  policy  on  a  rational  basis  would 
not  itself  solve  our  agrarian  problem,  which  is  much  broader 
than  the  protection  of  a  primitive  race  from  economic 
oppression.  Besides  our  40  per  cent,  of  Indians,  we  must 
consider  also  the  more  civilized  mestizos  (half-breeds)  and 
whites,  the  former  numbering  60  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  the  census  of  1910. 
While  the  new  egidos,  bad  as  they  are,  may  often  represent 
more  liberty  and  consequently  a  more  hopeful  future  for 
the  whilom  Indian  serfs,  their  foolish  method  of  acquire- 
ment and  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural  production  they 
have  caused,  have  helped  to  impoverish  the  Mestizos  and 
whites,  who  are  the  principal  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  nation.  A  mestizo,  competent  to  become  an  independent 
farmer  outside  of  an  egido,  who  wishes  to  work  the  land 
finds  always  as  many  obstacles  to  success  as  under  Diaz, 
and  usually  more  because  of  the  added  risk  from  rural 
disorder  and  the  tripled  burden  of  taxation,  along  with  the 
multiplication  of  fiscal  and  labor  inspectors  who  beset 
him  on  every  hand.  Even  the  tariff  on  his  needed  imports, 
which  was  placed  on  a  protective  basis  under  Diaz  for  the 
profit  of  influential  politicians  and  their  foreign  capitalistic 
partners,  is  now  much  higher  than  before  the  Revolution 
on  the  specious  plea  of  encouraging  "national"  industries, 
mostly  owned  abroad. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  fully  and  frankly  to  you,  members 
of  the  Georgist  brotherhood,  our  true  agrarian  situation 
without  any  false  shame  as  a  patriot.  We  Mexican  Georgists 
have  long  been  earnestly  spreading  our  doctrines,  with 
little  apparent  result  to  date,  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
our  future  is  at  all  hopeless. 

We  shall  continue  the  work  of  national  education  as  far 
as  our  modest  means  allow  and  will  always  welcome  any 
additional  aid  from  abroad  for  cultivating  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  propitious  fields  for  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  Georgist  republic.  At  least,  we  ask  that  you 
will  extend  always  your  spiritual  sympathy  in  order  that 
we  may  all  strive  together  for  the  abolition  of  our  present 
false  economic  frontiers  in  a  world  federation  of  Georgist 
nations.  Until  then,  I  salute  you,  apostles  of  the  inter- 
national church  militant,  in  the  name  of  our  revered 
apostle,  Henry  George. 

Send  in  any  names  of  likely  subscribers  to  LAND  A^D 
FREEDOM.  We  will  forward  sample  copies. 
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Observations  and  Reflections 

MARK  MILLIKEN  AT  THE  HENRY   GEORGE 

CONGRESS 

FT  may  be  that  other  reforms  have  something  that  the 
•  •*•  George  movement  lacks :  the  economical  appeal  of  old 
age  pensions;  the  democratic  appeal  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation; the  anti-monopolistic  appeal  of  public  owner- 
ship; the  humanistic  entreaty  of  pacifism;  the  invocation 
of  free  trade.  These  are  very  definite  and  can  be  com- 
prehended by  any  man  on  the  street.  But  the  phrases 
"abolition  of  taxes,"  and  "ground  rent, "  and  then  to  con- 
fuse the  hearer  or  reader  the  more,  the  expression  "Single 
Tax, "  are  benumbing  to  the  ordinary  brain.  Men  know 
that  they  pay  rent  and  taxes  and  sometimes  a  good  many 
kinds  of  the  latter.  The  vast  majority  look  on  land  as  a 
commodity  which  can  be  held  without  violation  of  ethical 
principles.  As  means  of  leading  men  to  a  comprehension 
of  Henry  George's  ethical  and  economic  principles  these 
very  plans  which  Georgists  hold  in  poor  repute  are  valuable. 
They  are  familiar,  living,  growing  and  unequivocal.  Those 
who  subscribe  to  them  are  put  in  the  category  of  liber- 
tarians. 

It  is  amusing  the  care  that  some  Single  Taxers  take  of 
their  brains.  They  don't  want  to  take  up  with  any 
schemes  that  might,  in  their  opinion,  divert  brain  energy 
from  the  Georgean  economics.  Imagine  a  Professor  of 
Greek  saying  that  he  did  not  care  to  delve  into  the  Romance 
languages,  for  fear  it  might  distract  from  his  Athenian 
fantasies.  And  consider  this  sad  statement:  we  only  use 
about  one  tenth  of  our  brains.  It  is  a  pretty  good  guess 
that  a  large  part  of  this  activity  goes  into  thought  rumination. 

The  recent  definition  of  revolution  as  "accelerated 
evolution"  has  probably  impressed  and  appeased  the 
all-at-once  group,  for  there  was  no  clash  between  them 
and  the  Step-by-steppers.  Progress  would  no  doubt  be 
made  could  we  shoe  both  with  seven  league  boots  instead 
of  their  present  day  ground  grippers.  But  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  gave  evidence  by  the  large  number  of 
resolutions  passed  that  it  is  moving.  Resolutions  are  the 
crystallized  sentiments  of  the  meeting.  Sent  to  the  proper 
persons,  namely,  those  with  power  or  unusual  endowments 
resolutions  may  do  some  good.  A  resolution  and  amend- 
ment with  great  potentialities  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  public  works  as  a  means 
of  lessening  unemployment.  The  amendment,  which  I 
introduced,  was  that  a  committee  be  formed  of  those  who 
could  go  to  Washington  to  make  personal  appeal  to  the 
President  for  a  land  tax.  This  should  be  the  method  of 
approach  whether  the  suggestion  be  made  in  the  White 
House,  the  governor's  office  or  federal,  state  or  city  legis- 
latures. I  have  now  the  names  of  about  twenty  men  and 
women  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  Washington,  who, 
as  representatives  of  our  cause,  may  be  asked  to  make 
some  such  request  of  our  President.  They  would  make  a 


group  of  lobbyists  averaging  in  annoyance  about  mid- 
way between  the  Anti-Saloon  and  the  High  Tariff  gangs. 

Relatively  our  plan  seems  less  important  than  those 
socio-economic  schemes  formerly  mentioned.  But  even 
they  appear  only  in  spots;  and  where  they  are  absent, 
those  communities  in  some  instances  seem  to  show  a  high 
degree  of  development  and  contentment  of  the  hundred 
per  cent,  variety.  After  all,  if  we  could  or  would  abolish 
our  stupid,  criminal  tax  system  the  benefit  to  society  would 
not  be  comparable  to  that  derived  from  the  banishment 
of  fear  sanctioned  by  religion.  The  free  administration 
of  justice  as  a  state  function,  which  it  undoubtedly  is, 
seems  to  me  more  important  than  a  tax  on  land  values  as 
a  source  of  all  our  revenues.  Universal  health  insurance 
would  compel  the  medical  and  dental  professions  to  abandon 
the  much  criticized  plan  of  charging  according  to  ability 
to  pay.  This  accomplished,  there  would  not  then  be  the 
precedent  of  paying  taxes  on  the  same  plan. 

But  there,  I  must  not  strain  my  brain.  The  faults  of 
the  three  professions,  plus  the  five  other  schemes  discussed 
make  eight  subjects,  and  that  means  as  a  Single  Taxer  I 
have  given  eight  tenths  of  my  intellectual  activity  to  pagan 
ideas,  leaving  only  two  tenths  to  the  Georgist  philosophy. 
Such  strenuous  apostasy  is  not  mitigated  by  expressing  a 
belief  that  the  latter  philosophy  is  only  a  part  of  the  human- 
istic movement  with  its  increasing  mass  and  momentum. 
But  observe  this:  could  any  of  these  reforms  be  partly  or 
completely  accomplished  that  would  be  good  in  itself;  and 
it  would  accelerate  our  movement. 

If  as  economists  we  could  get  away  from  the  tacit  be- 
lief in  heaven  with  its  compensatory  rewards  for  a  bad 
social  system,  what  a  heavenly  time  we  would  demand  for 
ourselves  right  here,  right  now,  during  our  short  stay. 
This  would  mean  the  adoption  of  some  ameliorative  methods 
in  contradistinction  to  the  radical  one  we  propose.  But 
amelioration  thrives  on  radicalism.  It  functions  before, 
during  and  after  a  surgical  operation,  the  purchase  of  a 
fur  coat,  the  going  into  battle,  the  payment  of  taxes,  yes, 
even  up  to  the  time  the  noose  is  adjusted. 

Frank  H.  Rice,  President  of  The  Liberal  Church  of 
Denver,  was  to  have  read  a  paper  entitled  "Why  We 
Should  Establish  a  Henry  George  University."  What 
an  excellent  suggestion.  If  this  is  attempted  I  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  the  early  days  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. That  institution  stressed  the  idea  of  paying  high 
salaries  to  professors  who  did  their  work  in  small,  some- 
times rented  buildings.  Dormitories  and  architectural 
dreams  come  true  are  no  criterion  of  a  college's  excellence. 
Why  could  not  our  Foundation  undertake  to  finance  this? 

Some  predict  a  conflict  between  the  rank  socialism  of 
Russia  and  the  capitalism  of  occidental  Europe  and 
America.  It  appears  that  the  profile  look  we  give  Russia 
is  a  good  way  to  engender  hate  and  ignorance  of  her  people. 
It  might  require  some  awful  conflict  like  this  to  show  capi- 
talism the  wisdom  of  Henry  George.  What  a  travesty  it 
would  be  to  behold  two  mobs  at  war,  when  their  patron 
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saints,  Karl  Marx  and  Henry  George,  would  like  nothing 
better  than  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  talk  over  the  ills 
of  their  fellows. 

Recent  Activities  of  the 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

r*HE  activities  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda 
•*•  tion  for  the  last  few  months  have  centered  in  the 
publication  of  the  out-of-print  books  of  Henry  George, 
the  promotion  of  a  new  book  by  Louis  F.  Post,  the  adver- 
tising of  Henry  George  and  his  books  in  weeklies  and 
newspapers,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  pamphlet 
"Causes  of  Business  Depression." 

Finding  the  "Social  Problems,"  "The  Land  Question, 
Etc."  and  "The  Life  of  Henry  George"  by  H.  George, 
Jr.,  were  the  books  most  in  demand  at  the  present  time, 
it  was  arranged  with  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company  for 
a  reprint  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  of  each  title.  The 
edition,  paid  for  by  the  Foundation,  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Foundation  offices,  11  Park  Place,  New 
York.  With  attractive  jackets,  and  uniform  blue  binding, 
these  books  should  be  especially  interesting  to  both  old 
friends  of  the  movement,  and  those  who,  new  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Henry  George,  seek  acquaintances  with  his  ideas 
and  philosophy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  book  "Land  Question,  Etc." 
contains  besides  the  title  work,  the  brilliant  passage-at- 
arms  between  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Henry  George,  en- 
titled "Property  in  Land,"  and  the  letter  of  Henry  George 
to  Pope  Leo  XIII,  entitled  "Condition  of  Labor,"  where- 
in Henry  George  set  out  in  masterly  fashion  the  argu- 
ments previously  developed  in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

The  "Prophet  of  San  Francisco, "  by  Louis  F.  Post,  pub- 
lished by  Vanguard  Press,  has  been  marketed  by  the 
Foundation  at  a  price  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  pub- 
lisher, in  accordance  with  a  special  arrangement  between 
the  publisher,  the  Foundation  and  Mrs.  Post.  Proceeds 
of  purchases  obtained  by  the  Foundation  through  its 
direct-mail  advertising  of  this  book  are  returned  to  Mrs. 
Post.  Some  2,500  professors  and  libraries  were  circularized, 
with  the  result  that  many  libraries  and  schools  purchased 
copies  for  their  reference  shelves.  Some  books  remain 
unsold  and  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  hereto- 
fore to  purchase  copies,  may  still  obtain  them  by  writing 
to  the  Foundation. 

That  timely  essay,  "Causes  of  Business  Depression," 
first  written  by  Henry  George  in  1894,  and  reprinted  from 
time  to  time,  was  printed  once  again  by  this  Foundation 
in  August,  1930,  and  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  61,000 
copies  have  gone  out  into  all  sections  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.  Indeed,  friends  in  far  off  Aus- 
tralia have  sent  for  copies;  Congress  has  received  a  copy 
each;  libraries,  schools,  colleges  have  used  them,  and  we 
cannot  tell  in  how  many  other  advantageous  places  friends 


of  our  cause  have  placed   the  words  of   Henry  George. 

It  has  long  been  the  thought  of  members  of  the  Founda- 
tion that  persistent  advertising,  first  in  a  small  way  and 
perhaps  later,  when  funds  are  available,  in  larger  ways 
and  mediums,  is  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  interest 
of  new  people  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  To  this 
end  a  small  but  persistent  campaign  has  been  kept  up  in 
the  weeklies  and  liberal  magazines,  the  reviews  and  cer- 
tain more  or  less  friendly  newspapers.  One  advertisement 
tells  about  the  pamphlet  "Causes  of  Business  Depression," 
and  invites  inquiries  for  the  pamphlet.  As  a  result  some 
nine  hundred  persons  have  written  into  the  Foundation 
for  the  essay  by  Henry  George,  and  many  of  them  have 
become  seriously  interested  in  George  and  his  books.  In 
another  advertisement,  we  ask  people  to  write  in  for  infor- 
mation about  Henry  George  and  our  booklist.  This  ifco 
bears  fruit,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  people  who 
follow  up  the  subject  by  asking  for  more  material  or  for 
some  of  the  Henry  George  books. 

This  kind  of  work  is  silent,  steady  and  rather  unspec- 
tacular, but  we  feel  that  the  contacts  that  are  being  made, 
the  horizons  that  are  widening,  are  encouragement  enough 
for  us  to  go  on  in  this  endeavor  to  build  up  a  group  of  newly 
interested  and  earnest  students  of  Henry  George. 

— ANTOINETTE  KAUFMAXN. 

Death  Of  George  H.  Sinton 

GEORGE  H.   SINTON   passed  away  September   15, 
1930,  at  his  home  in  Pasadena,  California.     He  was 
born  in  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  1858  and  went  to  Pasadena  in 
1917.     Like  his  father,  Jesse  Sinton,  he  took  up  the  cause 
when  first  advocated  by  Henry  George. 

George  H.  Sinton  was  what  might  be  called  a  progressive 
conservative  in  his  politico-economic  views.  Years  of 
experience  in  the  exacting  retail  milk  business,  both  in 
developing  the  internal  structure  of  the  business  and  its 
relations  to  the  public  he  served,  had  taught  him  that 
people  are  slow  to  change  their  views,  because  the  pressure 
of  present  events  must  inevitably  absorb  the  larger  part 
of  their  intellectual  capacity,  and  it  is  only  what  is  left 
that  can  be  devoted  to  the  larger  problems  of  governmental 
policies.  Consequently  he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
proposals  to  be  placed  before  the  public  for  its  approval 
should  be  mild  enough  to  avoid  stirring  up  violent  passions 
and  unfounded  fears  of  the  unknown.  During  the  struggle 
for  the  adoption  of  municipal  Single  Tax  in  Colorado 
Springs  in  1912,  he  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  land 
value  taxation  for  the  city  in  but  two  steps  to  be  completed 
in  two  years.  Nevertheless,  he  acquiesced  in  the  views 
of  the  majority,  and  supported  the  campaign  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  purse,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
business  suffered  the  loss  of  many  good  customers  among 
whom  feeling  ran  high  against  what  they  considered  our 
confiscatory  proposition.  The  result  is  history.  Wealthy 
people  and  others  land-poor  from  over-speculation  in  lands 
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of  a  very  slowly  growing  community  became  highly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  and  raised  a  campaign  fund  that  was  very 
large  considering  the  size  of  our  small  city,  and  over- 
whelmed us  with  their  opposition.  Those  who  did  not 
understand  the  proposition  voted  no  to  avoid  dangers 
"they  wot  not  of."  The  result  was  a  seven  to  one 
defeat. 

The  collection  of  aphorisms  was  a  hobby  of  George 
Sinton.  One  of  his  favorites  was  "Nothing  succeeds 
like  success."  He  felt  that  were  the  Single  Tax  adopted 
in  small  doses,  be  they  ever  so  small,  it  would  be  a  success, 
and  that  they  would  lead  to  larger  doses  and  larger  successes, 
until  it  spread  all  over  the  earth  in  one  great  and  final 
success. 

George  Sinton  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Melvin  M .  Sinton , 
ateister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sinton,  Otis  and  two  sons,  Herbert 
G.  and  Ernest  A.  Sinton.  His  two  sons  are  still  engaged 
in  the  milk  business  which  he  and  his  brother  Melvin 
founded.  — ERNEST  SINTON. 


The  Mystery  of  Hard  Times 

"117ILLIAM  GREEN,  head  of  the  American  Federa- 
•  •  tion  of  Labor,  predicts  that  twenty  million  people 
will  be  in  acute  distress  this  winter. 

Of  this  number,  a  fair  estimate  of  non-property  owners 
might  be  19,999,000.  These  have  no  legal  right  on  earth, 
and  they  could  be  legally  ordered  off,  as  trespassers.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  so  ordered  off  is  a  touching  tribute 
to  the  innate  kindness  of  the  human  heart. 

The  worst  thing  they  are  likely  to  encounter  is  arrest 
for  vagrancy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thirty  vagrants  are 
being  released  today,  (Nov.  1),  in  New  York  City,  for 
another  try  at  finding  work.  This  is  a  little  hard  on  the 
20,000,000  already  entered  in  the  race. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  19,999,000  will  be  resigned 
to  the  conditions.  As  they  have  no  right  to  a  spot  on  the 
earth,  leaving  them  powerless  to  work  for  themselves, 
and  as  the  "work  providers"  have  failed  to  provide,  there 
is  obviously  nothing  to  be  done. 

When  the  benighted  Indian  roamed  the  continent,  he 
sometimes  starved  when  a  calamity  of  nature  shut  off  his 
food  supply;  but  as  long  as  corn  would  grow,  there  was  no 
"acute  distress."  (The  country  is  now  so  overstocked 
with  wheat  that  the  farmers  are  in  danger  of  joining  the 
"acute  distress"  section.) 

A  band  of  shipwrecked  sailors  once  landed  on  an  unin- 
habited island.  The  strongest  swimmer,  who  got  there 
first,  took  title  in  the  approved  fashion.  He  employed 
them  all,  paid  reasonable  wages,  exported  the  produce, 
and  everybody  was  well  fed  while  export  lasted. 

The  outside  country  finally  raised  its  own  produce,  and 
the  export  business  stopped.  The  proprietor,  having 
accumulated  a  competence,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  decided  that  a  period  of  re-ad- 


justment was  in  order.     The  inhabitants  entered  upon  a 
a  period  of  acute  distress. 

The  proprietor,  a  kind-hearted  man,  immediately  called 
meetings  and  organized  community  chests  so  that  those 
who  were  not  yet  starving  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
assist  those  who  were. 

Being  a  man  of  vision,  he  also  called  in  from  the  outside 
world  famous  economists,  efficiency  experts,  and  elder 
statesmen  to  search  into  the  mysterious  causes  of  the 
depression. 

The  economists  concluded  that  it  was  the  inevitable 
working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  elder  states- 
men laid  it  to  the  revolution  of  the  cycle,  and  the  efficiency 
experts  showed  how  each  worker  could  be  pushed  a  little 
harder,  thereby  speeding  up  production. 

The  workers,  overawed  at  the  profundity  of  knowledge 
thus  freely  placed  at  their  disposal,  went  back  and  sat 
down  to  await  the  happy  day  when  the  economic  laws 
would  start  the  wheels  of  industry. 

Meantime  a  band  of  savages  on  an  adjoining  land,  igno- 
rant of  both  economic  laws  and  work  providers,  led  lives 
of  laziness,  and  ate  when  they  were  hungry  enough  to  in- 
duce them  to  work. 

When  the  mystery  of  unemployment  can  not  be  solved 
by  the  experts,  it  is  evidently  hopeless  for  the  common 
people  to  hope  to  solve  it.  Unless  the  common  people 
are  moved  by  acute  distress  to  the  uncommon  use  of  com- 
mon thinking. 

—AMERIGO. 

Emsley's  Campaign 

In  New  Jersey 

SOME  political  candidates  have  hesitated  to  come  out 
strongly  for  site-value  taxation  because  they  con- 
sidered it  an  unknown  factor  in  vote-getting.  At  the  last 
election  in  New  Jersey,  William  R.  Emsley,  of  Merchant- 
ville,  was  one  of  the  three  candidates  (all  candidates  run- 
ning as  a  bloc)  for  state  assembly  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  Camden  County,  a  Republican  stronghold.  With 
no  chance  of  election,  he  made  a  vigorous  campaign  ex- 
clusively on  site-value  taxation  because  he  is  a  strong 
believer  in  that  system  of  collecting  public  revenue,  and 
wants  to  have  it  adopted.  He  made  numerous  speeches, 
some  of  them  to  large  audiences,  and  wrote  numerous 
letters  advocating  site-value  taxation,  which  were  printed 
in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  county.  His  two  confreres 
on  his  ticket  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  and  did  not  cam- 
paign on  it. 

In  the  election  party  lines  were  closely  drawn,  and  Mor- 
row, the  Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  carried  all  the  Republican  candidates  along  with 
him.  However,  Emsley  ran  ahead  of  the  other  two  assem- 
bly candidates  on  his  ticket  in  the  industrial  centers,  such 
as  Camden  City  and  Gloucester  City.  In  the  remaining 
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34  towns  in  the  county  he  led  his  confreres  in  17  towns, 
was  even  with  them  in  6  and  in  the  remaining  11  received 
a  few  less  votes  than  they. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  a  candidate  who  runs 
on  a  site-value  tax  platform  and  makes  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign on  it  carries  not  only  his  full  party  vote,  but  in  many 
municipalities  gains  votes  from  the  opposition  party  can- 
didates. 

Campaigning  for 

Single  Tax  in  Oregon 

J.  R.  HERMANN  AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

JACKSON  H.  RALSTON  yesterday  stated  that  he  did 
J  not  know  whether  the  reading  of  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  caused  a  failure  in  his  life  or  a  success.  Herbert 
Quick  handed  me  a  copy  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
thirty-five  years  ago  and  he  often  apologized  to  me  for  it 
because  he  said  he  was  responsible  for  my  failure. 

George  B.  Herron,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  of 
Cornell  College,  Iowa,  delivered  a  series  of  addresses  in 
Thomas'  Church,  Chicago,  years  ago,  entitled  "  Between 
Jesus  and  Caesar."  His  last  address  was  on  the  subject 
of  "  Failure  of  Success,"  or  "The  Success  of  Failure," 
in  which  he  showed  the  standard  of  success  in  the  world 
was  quite  different  from  the  standard  of  the  success  of 
Jesus.  The  great  daily  papers  of  today  symbolize  material 
success.  They  point  with  pride  and  declare  that  they 
voice  the  demand  of  the  people  and  that  their  success  shows 
it.  This  same  philosophy  may  be  applied  to  the  highway- 
man whose  six-shooter  is  current  coin.  We  see  him  suc- 
cessful on  the  daily  pages  of  the  papers  every  day,  \Ye 
must  all  agree  that  his  success  is  failure  from  our  stand- 
point and  everyone  in  this  movement  who  is  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  what  the  world  calls  success  for  the  ideals  of 
spiritual  success,  has  no  place  in  this  movement  as  a  leader, 
nor  will  he  remain  in  it  long. 

I  have  taken  active  part  in  nearly  every  Single  Tax 
campaign  from  the  time  of  the  Delaware  campaign  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  Henry  George  was  philosopher,  states- 
man, scientist.  In  practical  politics  he  was  obliged  to 
use  the  tools  he  found  as  Moses  did.  The  Initiative  and 
Referendum  was  not  a  part  of  American  law  in  his  time 
and  so  he  associated  with  political  parties  and  politicians, 
and  often  made  mistakes.  He  admitted  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  supporting  Grover  Cleveland  and,  I  believe,  if  he 
were  alive  today,  he  would  admit  that  he  made  a  mistake  in 
supporting  Bryan  because  of  his  educational  and  economic 
policies.  James  \V.  Bucklin,  of  Colorado,  went  to  Aus- 
tralia and  brought  back  a  report  and  got  the  Legislature 
of  Colorado  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people  permitting  counties  to  raise  their  revenue  for 
local  purposes  from  land  values.  The  campaign  lasted 
two  years.  I  was  sent  to  Colorado  by  the  Ohio  Single 
Tax  League  when  Tom  Johnson  was  its  leader  in  Ohio, 


to  campaign  for  this  measure  in  Colorado.  Senator  Bucklin 
told  me  to  talk  Single  Tax  the  first  year  of  the  campaign 
and  not  mention  the  measure  to  be  voted  on  only  incident- 
ally. His  purpose  was  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
Single  Tax  first,  because  he  knew  the  opposition  would 
call  his  measure  the  Single  Tax  which  it  was  not  and  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  show  that  it  was  not.  But  a 
shrewd  real  estate  speculator  listened  carefully  to  one  of 
my  speeches  and  he  instinctively  connected  it  with  the 
Bucklin  Bill.  He  aroused  the  realtors,  and  they  got  the 
Governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  submission  of  the  measure  to  the  people. 

The  Legislature  did  not  repeal  the  measure  and  it  went 
before  the  people,  but  it  was  counted  out  by  the  coal  barons 
of  Southern  Colorado.  During  the  campaign  the  enemy 
accused  the  Single  Taxers  of  camouflaging  or  dishonesty 
by  constantly  referring  to  Henry  George's  proposition  of 
taking  the  full  rent,  calling  it  confiscation  and  every  bad 
thing  they  could  think  of  to  frighten  the  people,  claiming 
that  the  Bucklin  Bill  people  were  Single  Taxers  in  dis- 
guise. Later  Colorado  got  home  rule  in  cities  which  per- 
mitted the  same  provision  which  was  in  the  Bucklin  Bill. 
Campaign  after  camapign  has  been  made  in  the  cities  of 
Colorado  to  submit  exemption  measures  and  each  time 
they  have  received  fewer  and  fewer  votes,  and  the  last  vote 
was  a  small  one.  Oregon  had  essentially  the  same  ex- 
perience with  exemption  measures. 

I  joined  the  great  adventure  in  California  because  it 
raised  the  land  question  just  as  Henry  George  did.  Oregon 
was  in  sympathy  with  such  a  campaign.  I  went  to  Oregon 
and  there  found  them  ready  for  a  full  Henry  George  Single 
Tax  measure  and  they  started  a  campaign  to  submit  the 
following  measure: 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

"Section  1  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  shall  be  and  hereby  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  From  March  1,  1931,  to  and  until  March  1, 
1935,  all  revenues  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  state, 
county,  municipal  and  district  government  shall  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  improvements 
in  or  on  it,  and  thereafter  the  full  rental  value  of  land, 
irrespective  of  improvements,  shall  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
all  other  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  the  people  may  direct.  All 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Oregon  in 
conflict  with  this  section  are  hereby  abrogated  and  repealed 
in  so  far  as  they  conflict  herewith,  and  this  section  is  self- 
executing." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  measure  takes  all  of  the 
economic  rent  now  and  provides  for  the  increased  rent  for 
the  future  of  not  only  taxes  but  for  any  purposes  which  the 
people  may  direct.  This  means  that  when  labor-saving 
machinery  takes  the  place  of  labor,  which  we  hope  it  will 
sometime,  that  the  increased  rent  of  land  will  be  the  method 
of  distributing  wealth  if  it  must  be  done  through  a  pension 
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system  ultimately.  This  may  be  called  the  Natural 
Socialism,  which  would  abolish  both  taxes  and  labor  as 
we  now  understand  those  terms. 

This  measure  received  37,000  affirmative  votes  in  1920 
and  40,000  votes  in  1922  with  a  decrease  in  negative  votes 
in  1922,  thus  showing  that  the  real  Single  Tax  gained  by 
repetition  and  discussion  and  now  the  opposition  finds 
no  other  way  of  opposing  it,  except  by  profound  silence. 
The  measure  is  like  a  cube;  turn  it  in  any  direction  and 
it  alights  face  up.  Our  continuous  educational  work  has 
at  last  reached  the  man  in  overalls,  and  I  stand  on  this 
platform  today,  probably  the  only  delegate  whose  expenses 
to  this  convention  are  paid  by  the  man  in  overalls.  Our 
lack  of  funds  in  Oregon  during  this  campaign  has  over- 
come the  prejudice  entertained  heretofore  that  the  Single 
Tax  Movement  was  backed  by  millionaires  like  Joseph 
Pels,  and  others.  And  thus  a  natural  growth  is  taking 
place  in  Oregon.  Some  labor  leaders  have  succeeded  in 
sidetracking  us  to  some  extent,  but  that  we  hope  we  will 
overcome  at  the  next  convention. 

Henry  George  pointed  out  clearly  that  the  time  may 
come,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world  when 
it  will  be  too  late  to  save  a  democratic  society.  There- 
fore, it  behooves  us  to  present  our  measure  in  its  fullness 
and  let  others  do  the  compromising.  For  compromises  will 
be  offered,  to  prevent  our  progress  in  that  way  as  fast  as 
we  become  dangerous. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
of  Sept.  21,  reviews  Hamlin  Garland's  "-Roadside 
Meetings."  We  quote  one  paragraph: 

"The  name  of  Henry  George  was  much  on  Mr.  Gar- 
land's lips  during  the  '80's.  In  the  midst  of  battling  for 
realism  in  literature,  for  Ibsenism  on  the  stage,  for  im- 
pressionism in  painting,  Garland  kept  preaching  the  Single 
Tax  to  whosoever  would  lend  an  ear.  Land  monopoly,  he 
considered,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ills  of  the  world; 
the  Single  Tax  would  do  much  to  lift  the  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  insulted  and  injured.  Because  of  his  Single 
Tax  obsession,  Mr.  Garland  could  not  go  the  road  with 
his  friend,  William  Dean  Howells,  in  visioning  Utopian 
socialism.  He  was,  and  he  evidently  has  remained,  an 
individualist." 

Early  disciples  of  Henry  George  were  ardent  and  prob- 
ably had  the  tendency  of  all  propagandists  to  claim  too 
much.  Or  they  were  misunderstood  by  careless  hearers. 
We  have  never  heard  of  one,  however,  who  claimed  that 
"all  the  ills  of  the  world"  were  attributable  to  land  mo- 
noply.  What  was  claimed  was  that  it  was  the  primary 
cause  of  our  economic  ills. 

Chamberlain's  use  of  the  word  "obsession"  is  unworthy 
of  the  careful  reviewer. 

The  individualism  of  the  early  Single  Taxers  did  not 
blind  them  to  the  social  side  of  man's  needs  and  nature. 
The  Henry  George  philosophy  provides  for  individual 
freedom  first,  and  for  socialization  of  transportation, 


water  supply,  parks,  etc.,  second.  The  abolition  of  land 
monopoly  would  make  it  easier  for  government  to  perform 
these  natural  functions  of  government.  But  things  that 
individuals  could  do  for  themselves,  singly  or  in  coopera- 
tive groups,  were  to  be  forbidden  to  the  government  to 
touch.  In  that  respect  Mr.  Garland  was  individualistic, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  still  is. 

THAT  taxes  on  automobiles  are  evaded  is  unquestion- 
ably true.     But  so  are  taxes  on  pianos,  jewels,  securi- 
ties and  other  classes  of  personal  property. 

The  issue  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  soundness 
of  taxation  of  personal  property  or  improvements — the 
products  of  labor — and  suggests  the  wisdom  of  taxing 
land  values  only. 

Los  Angeles  Record. 

Double  Taxation  Again 

OREGON  SAVANT  EXPLAINS  CAUSE 
OF  DEPRESSION 

HALF  a  century  ago  Henry  George  started  a  warm 
discussion,  which  apparently,  is  not  yet  ended.  He 
promulgated  a  theory  with  regard  to  political  economy 
that  assailed  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 

It  had  to  do  with  "rent. "  Into  this  bin  was  dumped  too 
great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  produced  by  labor.  As  a 
result  the  other  bins,  "interest"  and  "wages",  were  not 
properly  filled.  Mr.  George  proposed  his  land  tax  program 
as  a  remedy.  Now  popularly  known  as  "Single  Tax,"  this 
theory  survives. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Interprofessional  Institute's  na- 
tional convention  in  Omaha  on  Friday,  a  speaker  reverted 
to  Henry  George  in  his  endeavor  to  explain  existing  depres- 
sion. W.  B.  B.  Wilcox,  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon,  said  the  basic  cause  of 
the  present  business  situation  is  that  $13,000,000,000  is 
annually  paid  to  the  landlords,  while  another  $12,000,000,- 
000  is  paid  in  taxes  to  the  government  to  cover  the  same 
costs.  That  is,  the  professor  argues,  the  landlords  have 
raised  rents  because  of  public  improvements  which  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  money  collected  by  the  government. 

Mr.  George  taught  just  that.  He  pointed  out  that  as 
population  became  congested,  the  amount  paid  as  rent 
correspondingly  increased.  So,  too,  he  found  that  poverty 
also  increased.  This  gave  him  the  title  for  his  monumental 
work,  "Progress  and  Poverty."  His  remedy  was  the  land 
tax,  which  would  take  from  the  rent  fund  the  money  needed 
to  support  the  government,  without  diminishing  the  in- 
terest or  wage  funds. 

Some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  wages. 
Adam  Smith's  iron  law,  bolstered  by  the  Malthusian  doc- 
trine of  population,  has  been  supplanted  by  what  is  ad- 
mittedly a  wiser  concept.  A  greater  proportion  of  created 
wealth  goes  to  wages,  and  this  proportion  is  likely  to  be 
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increased.  That  which  goes  to  rent,  though,  has  not  been 
diminished,  so  the  increase  in  wages  evidently  comes  out 
of  interest. 

If  this  conclusion  is  justifiable,  then  the  assertion  of  the 
Oregon  professor  takes  on  new  value.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if,  after  all  these  years,  the  Henry  George  theory  would 
come  in  for  serious  thought  on  part  of  those  who  teach 
taxation  at  the  schools. 

At  present  a  change  has  been  worked  in  one  phase  of 
land  value.  A  few  years  ago  bankers  discovered  that  land 
is  not  a  liquid  asset,  and  far  more  serious,  that  the  value 
of  land  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuation,  and  consequently 
not  the  dependable  basis  for  credit  it  had  been  held.  Along 
with  which  goes  the  revolt  of  the  land  owner,  especially 
the  farmer,  against  the  burden  now  laid  on  the  land  in  the 
form  of  taxation.  Seligman's  dictum,  that  the  tax  should 
be  laid  where  it  can  be  most  certainly  collected,  with  due 
regard  to  ability  to  pay,  marked  land  as  the  primal  object 
of  the  tax  gatherer. 

Now,  with  an  effort  general  to  shift  some  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  from  land  to  other  forms  of  property,  and 
particularly  to  income,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Wilcox  adds 
importantly  to  the  discussion. 

— Editorial,   Omaha   Bee-News. 

IT   is   unendurable   that   great   increments,   great   addi- 
tions, that  have  not  been  earned  by  those  to  whom  they 
accrue,  and  have  been  formed  by  the  industry  of  others, 
should  be  absorbed  by  people  who  have  not  contributed 
to  that  increase. — JOHN  MORLEY. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

VALUE  AND  PRICE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  issue  for  Sept-Oct.  contains  a  letter  from  George  White  in 
criticism  of  James  R.  Brown's  booklet,  " Pyramiding  Land  Values." 
Mr.  White's  apparent  position  is  so  curious  that  I  must  be  cautious 
in  assuming  that  I  have  understood  it  rightly.  His  thesis  seems  to 
be  as  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  the  payment  of  economic  rent  it  may 
as  well  be  paid  to  landowners  as  to  the  community  treasury;  in  other 
words,  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  worker  whether  he  pays  eco- 
nomic rent  in  addition  to  taxes,  or  instead  of  taxes.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
my  interpretation  I  may  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  White,  but  if  I 
have  correctly  stated  his  position,  then  I  must  distrust  his  mental 
processes. 

I  think  Mr.  Brown's  pamphlet  is  open  to  one  criticism,  but  upon  an 
entirely  different  basis.  He  calls  it  Pyramiding  Land  Values.  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  done;  but  speculators  can  and  do  pyra- 
mid land  prices  to  the  incalculable  damage  of  labor  and  industry. 
The  confusion  of  these  two  terms  is  a  common  and  serious  obstacle 
to  the  understanding,  and  hence  to  the  progress  of  our  cause;  and  I 
am  surprised  that  a  veteran  expounder  like  Mr.  Brown  should  have 
been  guilty  of  it. 
New  York  City.  CHARLES  T.  ROOT. 

KIND  WORDS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 
EDITOR  LAXD  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  look  forward  to  every  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  record  of 
your  activities  is  an  inspiration  to  us  here  as  no  doubt  it  is  to  colleagues 


all  over  the  globe.  Here,  as  never  before  within  my  memory,  we  are 
getting  a  hearing.  The  request  for  information  and  literature  con- 
tinually grows. 

Our  delirious  protectionist  policy  has  landed  us  in  acute  difficulties. 
The  promised  land  of  the  protectionists  recedes  with  every  wild  rush 
we  have  made  towards  it.  While  the  great  mass,  unfortunately,  is  still 
wedded  to  its  idols,  an  increasing  number  of  dupes  are  awakening  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  superstition. 

The  world  generally  exhibits  the  bankruptcy  of  the  politicians  and 
again  supplies  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  disregard 
natural  economic  laws. 

May  you  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  valuable  educative  work 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged  for  so  many  years. 
Homebush,  N.S.W.,  Australia.  STANLEY  V.  LARKIN. 


HOW  INGERSOLL  WOBBLED 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

A  little  while  ago,  I  came  across  a  lecture  delivered  by  that  great 
agnostic,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  in  1886.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  he 
said.  They  are  interesting  in  view  of  the  conclusion  that  he  reached. 

"  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  own  any  land  that  he  does  not  use. " 

"  I  have  owned  a  great  deal  of  land,  but  I  know  just  as  well  as  I  know 
I  am  living  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  it  unless  I  use  it. " 

"Now,  the  land  belongs  to  the  children  of  Nature.  Nature  invites 
into  this  world  every  babe  that  is  born. " 

"  What  would  you  think  of  me,  for  instance,  tonight,  if  I  had  invited 
you  here  and  when  you  got  here  you  had  found  one  man  pretending 
to  occupy  a  hundred  seats,  another  fifty,  and  another  seventy-five 
and  thereupon  you  were  compelled  to  stand — what  would  you  think 
of  the  invitation?" 

"Every  child  of  Nature  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  land,  and  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  beg  the  privilege  to  work  the  soil  of  a  babe 
that  happened  to  be  born  before  him. " 

"It  is  not  to  our  interest  to  have  a  few  landlords  and  millions  of 
tenants." 

And  then  he  says: — 

"  I  would  not  take  an  inch  of  land  from  any  human  being  that  be- 
longs to  him.  If  we  ever  take  it,  we  must  pay  for  it — condemn  it  and 
take  it — do  not  rob  anybody.  When  a  man  advocates  justice,  and 
robbery  as  the  means,  I  suspect  him. " 

Here  is  a  strange  mingling  of  thought  and  thoughtlessness.  What 
he  said  in  substance  is  this:  Every  one  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the 
land  provided  he  buys  it  at  the  market  price  from  a  fictitious  owner. 
"Don't  rob  anybody"  may  be  good  advice,  but  the  present  owners  of 
land  trace  their  titles  to  men  who  were  not  so  particular. 

WTioever  advocated  taking  land  away  from  the  ones  it  belongs  to? 
The  question  is,  "To  whom  does  the  land  rightfully  belong?" — land 
that  Nature  created  and  that  the  presence  of  people  made  valuable. 

Thomas  Paine  was  regarded  by  Ingersoll  as  a  most  profound  thinker, 
but  apparently  Ingersoll  is  not  willing  to  follow  in  his  views  on  the  land 
question.  Paine,  at  least,  was  consistent.  He  trod  the  path  that  reason 
lit  and  was  not  frightened  because  it  led  to  a  conclusion  that  run 
counter  to  the  prevailing  prejudice. 

Here  is  what  he  said: — 

"The  Deity  created  the  earth.  .  .  and  any  one  who  would  show 
good  title  to  land  must  trace  his  title  to  the  Deity." 

And  then  he  added, 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Deity  never  opened  a  land  office  from  which 
title  deeds  were  issued." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  wants  to  take  any  land  away 
from  anyone.     All  we  say  is  that  payment  of    a  so-called  purchase 
price  to  an  illegitimate  owmer  is  no  reason  for  failure  to  pay    legitimate 
owner — the  community — the  fair  rental  value  of  the  land  used. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  JAMES  EUGENE  OLIVER. 
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YES,  SHAKESPEARE  WAS  OF  US. 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Your  article  on  "How  much  did  Shakespeare  Divine,"  is  good.  Its 
complementary  quotation  to  those  in  my  article  (which  you  quote) 
show  how  our  great  poet  realized  the  evils  of  taxation.  I  think  we  may 
enroll  him  in  our  roll  of  honor.  Do  you  not  think  so? 

I  often  think  of  the  old  guard  I  knew  long  ago.  Crossdale  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  at  the  Standard  office,  Benjamin  Doblin,  and  others. 
Also  I  heard  Henry  George  at  Cooper  Institute  on  his  birthday  when 
he  arrived  home  from  Australia  just  in  time  to  be  at  the  Single  Tax 
Convention.  Louis  Post  made  an  admirable  chairman.  Shearman, 
Maguire,  Jerry  Simpson  (the  "Sockless  Senator")  Garrison,  Ralston 
and  other  noble  workers  of  the  past  roused  us  to  a  heat  which  even 
now  still  to  a  degree  remains. 
Melbourne,  Australia.  F.  T.  HODGKISS. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A.  LAWRENCE  SMITH  is  an  envelope  manufacturer  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. Besides  he  is  a  well  known  and  devoted  Single  Taxer.  From  his 
business  house  he  has  recently  sent  forth  some  unique  and  well  printed 
literature.  One  is  a  four  page  leaflet  dealing  with  so-called  over-pro- 
duction. Another  is  one  treating  of  unemployment.  Still  another  is 
a  six  page  pamphlet,  "Corn  Laws  and  Starvation,"  with  tariff  matter 
culled  from  the  life  of  John  Bright  and  original  comments  by  Mr. 
Smith  himself.  Concluding  these  pictures  of  famine,  our  friend  says: 
"What  the  tariff  is  doing  to  us  here  and  now  is  exactly  what  it  was 
doing  to  the  English  in  1842." 


MAX  W.  LORENZ  of  Portland,  Oregon,  made  arrangements  for  Dr. 
James  Richmond,  of  Coquille,  Oregon,  to  address  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  October  21,  at  their  noon  luncheon  at  the  Multnomah 
hotel. 

Dr.  Richmond's  father,  a  coal  miner  of  Scotland,  came  to  America 
many  years  ago  to  better  his  economic  conditions.  Dr.  Richmond 
has  been  a  Single  Taxer  for  over  17  years. 

There  were  about  50  present  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Richmond  stressed 
the  points:  that  all  children  who  come  into  the  world  have  a  right  to 
live;  that  in  order  to  sustain  life  they  must  have  the  right  to  natural 
opportunities:  land  is  the  only  natural  opportunity,  and  that  land  must 
be  free.  He  spoke  against  private  property  in  land  values.  He  said 
that  the  Single  Tax  would  collect  the  rental  value  of  natural  oppor- 
tunities; that  rent  is  a  community  value,  and  that  free  land  would 
solve  the  labor  problem.  He  poked  fun  at  the  republican  and  demo- 
cratic parties  for  the  solutions  they  have  to  offer  on  economic  problems. 
He  made  the  distinction  that  what  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  house  is  in- 
terest and  for  the  use  of  land  is  rent.  Dr.  Richmond's  boldness  and 
fearlessness  are  to  be  admired. 


A  HEARING  was  held  in  this  city  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Sales  Tax  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  West  44th  Street,  and  a  number  of 
Single  Taxers  spoke  in  opposition.  M.  Van  Veen  and  Henry  Donovan, 
spoke  against  it  and  advocated  the  tax  on  land  values.  So  also  in 
somewhat  milder  fashion  did  John  J.  Dillon,  editor  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Norman  Thomas,  while  advocating  incidentally  a  tax  on 
inheritances,  stressed  the  need  of  land  value  taxation.  About  300  were 
present,  and  the  hearing  was  well  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
city. 

A  RECEPTION  to  Mr.  Ashley  Mitchell,  of  England,  one  of  the  stal- 
wart Henry  George  men  of  Great  Britain,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Anna 
George  deMille  at  her  home  in  this  city  on  the  night  of  Nov.  20.  Among 


those  present  were  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  Mr.  Fred  Cran- 
ford,  Miss  Charlotte  Schetter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  Mrs. 
Henry  George,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Root,  and  others.  Mr.  Mitchell 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  happenings  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  a 
very  enjoyable  gathering  of  the  friends  of  our  distinguished  visitor. 

LAND  TENURES  and  Economic  Justice  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
and  important  article  by  P.  D.  Plain  running  serially  in  the  North 
Wichita  (Kansas)  Times,  a  local  weekly. 

ARTHUR  HOOPES  has  written  the  following  letter  to  President  Hoover: 
"Referring  to  your  talk  at  Kings'  Mountain  several  weeks  ago,  is  it 
correct  to  speak  as  if  there  were  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
when  the  resources  of  nature  are  legally  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  people?  Many  able  minds  think  not." 

J.  R.  HERMANN  worked  with  C.  J.  Ewing  in  James  Hill's  machine 
shop  in  Peoria  33  years  ago.  They  met  for  the  first  time  since  that 
date  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  San  Francisco. 

THOMAS  COLEGATE,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  talked  over  the  radio  on  the  Single 
Tax  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  minute.  He  talked  30  minutes.  This 
good  work  was  made  possible  by  a  generous  contribution  from  Harry 
Willock. 

CHARLES  H.  BAILDON,  well  known  Single  Taxer,  passed  away  at 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  on  October  11,  at  the  age  of  69.  He  worked  as  a 
young  man  for  O.  H.  Wilmarth  at  40  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  He 
became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Mr.  Wilmarth  into  the  fold.  O.  H.  Wilmarth  was  a  brother  of  the  better 
known  L.  E.  Wilmarth.  When  about  24  years  old  Mr.  Baildon  moved 
to  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  fruit  and  poultry  farming.  Here 
the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  accustomed  to  go  on  his  summer 
vacations  and  met  Mr.  Baildon  on  many  occasions.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  for  this  paper  and  other  periodicals,  and  expressed  his 
thoughts  clearly  and  with  force.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  his 
fellow  townsmen  and  was  active  in  the  civic  work  of  his  village.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter,.  Charlie  Baildon  was  a  gentle, 
retiring  man,  possessed  of  a  fine  sense  of  justice  in  his  personaldeal- 
ings  and  social  outlook. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  contained  good  reports  of  the  Henry 
George  Congress. 

JOHN  M.  MOORE,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes  us  under  date  of  October 
13:  "  During  the  summer  months  I  visited  the  British  Isles  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  but  found  conditions  very  bad,  with  many  of  the  Tory 
papers  clamoring  for  Protection  and  Empire  Free  Trade.  The  evil 
effects  of  private  ownership  in  land  are  more  apparent  in  those  countries 
than  one  can  realize,  unless  they  pay  a  visit  to  them,  and  then  the 
effect  seems  startling." 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  a  tireless  letter 
writer.  So  is  M.  Van  Veen  of  this  city,  who  finds  time  from  his  regular 
out-door  meetings  to  write  short  crisp  letters  to  the  World,  Telegram 
and  other  New  York  papers.  James  B.  Ellery,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is  another 
indefatigable  Single  Tax  letter  writer.  A  rather  lengthy  letter  appears 
from  the  last  named  in  the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  of  that  city.  Another 
letter  from  the  same  hand  finds  place  in  the  Christian  Register,  which 
is  read  by  Unitarians  all  over  the  country.  This  called  forth  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  Brother  Newell,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer's  office 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

"How  Third  Party  Tickets  are  Put  Up"  is  the  title  of  a  four  page 
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leaflet  by  Barney  Haughey  which    discusses  very    intelligently    the 
modus  operand!  and  propaganda  value  of  independent  political  action. 

C.  H.  MOLL  and  C.  N.  Anderson  have  letters  in  opposition  to  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  in  the  Los  Angeles  Record  of  Oct.  12. 

AN  Open  Letter  to  Governor  Emerson  of  Illinois  appears  in  the 
Peoria  Star  from  the  pen  of  R.  Emerson  Green.  It  is  an  admirable 
statement  of  our  principles,  connecting  them  up  with  the  present  day 
problem  of  unemployment. 

JAMES  F.  MORTON  writes  us:  "I  had  a  delightful  visit  in  Fairhope, 
and  am  tremendously  impressed  with  what  is  being  done  there.  It  is 
better  by  many  degrees  than  I  had  dreamed  of  finding  it;  and  we  may 
quote  it  with  perfect  safety  as  a  conspicious  success — despite  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  sometimes  been  spread  abroad  by  some  disgruntled 
individuals." 

ON  October  7,  of  this  year,  a  Henry  George  Commemoration  Dinner 
was  held  in  London,  at  St.  Ermin's  Restaurant. 

CASH  prizes  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  have  been  offered 
by  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain  for  essays  on  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty."  The  contest  will  close  March  24,  1931. 

"SINGLE  TAX,  THE  REMEDY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSION,"  by  Alex- 
ander Pernod,  appears  in  the  Daily  Calumet,  of  Chicago,  as  an  editorial. 
It  is  well  and  forcibly  written. 

THE  Referee,  of  London,  England,  prints  an  editorial  comparing 
Lord  Rothmere's  remedy  for  bad  times,  Empire  Free  Trade,  with  Henry 
George's  proposal,  and  imagines,  with  curious  fatuity,  that  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  the  two.  W.  L.  Sinton  wrote  a  rather  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  difference  but  the  Referee  did  not  print  it. 

F.  C.  GRIERSON,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  send  us  a  sixteen  page  pamph- 
let, "The  Seeds  of  Revolution."  Its  sub-title  is  "An  Array  of  startling 
facts  on  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Canada. "  It  was  prepared  for  use  by  the  independent  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Grierson  accompanies  this 
pamphlet  with  the  following  complimentary  reference  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM:  "I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  publication,  for  which 
I  subscribe  indirectly  as  librarian  of  one  of  the  government  depart- 
ments. I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with  your 
endeavors  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  people." 

THE  Commercial  Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  late  Alexander  Y.  Scott,  whose  death  was  chronicled  in  our  last 
issue.  Editorially  the  Appeal  says:  "He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a 
finished  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word."  A  distinguished  jurist  of  Memphis,  Judge  Alexander,  says 
of  him:  "He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  finer  strain  of  Southern  gentle- 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE  may  be  getting  "warm"  as  the  children  used 
to  say  in  their  games.  At  any  rate  he  comes  close  to  the  object  hidden 
in  the  following:  "If  monopolies  were  permitted  a  few  men  in  key 
positions  they  would  soon  control  our  economic  and  probably  our 
political  destinies.  Open  opportunity  would  be  gone.  About  the  only 
remedy  would  be  revolution." 

THE  Ingram  Institute  Nevis  appears  every  week  with  inspiring 
accounts  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  under  the  supervision  of  F. 
F.  Ingram.  W.  N.  McNair  is  the  new  director. 


OUR  old  friend  Poultney  Bigelow  has  a  fine  article  in  The  New 
Church  Messenger  for  November  on  "The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco." 
It  is  a  splendid  tribute  from  an  admiring  and  kindred  soul.  Bigelow 
calls  George  "the  most  spiritually  minded  man  it  has  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  meet, "  and  concludes  his  interesting  article  with  the  follow- 
ing: "God  bless  the  memory  of  Henry  George,  for  he  sought  the  truth 
and  loved  his  fellow  man."  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Messenger 
appears  a  review  of  Louis  Post's  book,  "  The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco," 
and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Post  serves  as  a  frontispiece.  In  a  note  to  Mr. 
Bigelow's  article  the  editor  says:  "The  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
has  undoubtedly  appealed  to  a  larger  proportion  of  students  of  the 
New  Church  teaching  than  any  other  of  the  so-called  radical  social 
programmes." 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc. 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1930,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the' Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,  Sec.,   150   Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  September,  1930. 


[Seal] 


LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 
New  York  County. 
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By  CHARLES  A.  GREEN 


A  POWERFUL  exposition   of  Henry 
.    George's  principles  by  a  writer  who 
has  made  a  study  of  George's  works  for  years. 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

also  reveals  a  new  economic  truth;  a  truth 
which  makes  it  essential  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Georgean  principle  be  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  a  scientific  monetary  system. 
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